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TO THE 



KING. 



T^HE only grounds on which 
I can presume to entreat Your 
Majesty's favourable acceptance of 
this Volume of Sermoiis are, that 
a great part of them was preached 
in Your own Royal Chapel at St. 
James's ; and that my intension in 
publishing them was to serve (as far 
as a situation of much labour and 
little leisure would allow) the cause 
of that holy religion, to which Your 

A 3 Majesty 



DEDICATION. 

Majesty hag ever approvedYourself 
a sincere and cordial friend. An in- 
tention of this sort, however feebly 
executed, will, I am persuaded, be 
considered by Your Majesty as the 
best and most becoming return 
I can make, for those spontaneous 
marks of Your goodness to me, 
w^hich have impressed the vrarmest 
sentiments of gratitude on the 
mind of, 

SIR, 

Your Majesty's 

Most humble 
and most dutiful 

Subject, and Servant, 

B. Chester. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO TltE FIRST EDITION. 

OF the following Sermons, the second, 
eighth, eleventh, a part of the thirteenth, 
and the whole of the fourteenth, have been 
published before, and are here reprinted, with 
considerable alterations and corrections. The 
rest are now for the first time offered to the 
Public. 



SERMON I. 



Mark xii. 36. 

THOU SHALT LOVE THE LORD THY GOD 
WITH ALL THY HEART AND WITH y% LL 
THY SOUL, AND WITH ALL THY MIND, 
AND WITH ALL THY STRENGTH : THIS 
IS THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. 

T^HE LOVE OF GOD, SO forcibly incul*- 
cated in this and other passages of 
Scripture, is a sentiment purely evangelical ; 
and is one of those many peculiar circum- 
stances which so eminently distinguish the 
doctrines of the Gospel from the dry unani- 
mated precepts of the ancient heathen mo*- 
ralists. We never hear them urging the love 
of God, as a necessary part of human duty, 
or as a proper ground of moral obligation. 
Their religion being merely ceremonial and 
political, never pretended to reach the heart, 

VOL. I. B 01* 



2 SERMON I. 

orsj^o inspire it with any sincerity or warmth 
of affection towards the Deity. Indeed how 
was it possible to have any love for such gods 
as they worshiped : for gods debased with 
every human weakness, and polluted with 
every human vice? It was enough, surely, 
to make the people worship such a crew. To 
have insisted upon iheir loving them too, 
would have exceeded all bounds of modesty 
and common sense. But Christianity having 
given us an infinitely great and good and holy 
God to worship, very naturally requires from 
us the purest and devoutest sentiments of 
affection towards him ; and with great jus- 
tice makes the lore of our Maker an indis-* 
pensable requisite in religion, and the grand 
fundamental duty of a Christian. Surely 
then it concerns us to enquire carefully into 
the true nature of it. And it concerns us 
the more, because it has been unhappily 
brought into disrepute by the extravagant 
conceits of a few devout enthusiasts con- 
cerning it. Of these, some have treated the 
love of God in so mystical and refined away, 
aod carried it to such heights of seraphic 
ecstacy and rapture, that common minds 

must 
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must for ever despair either of following or 
understanding them ; whilst others have de- 
scribed it in such warm and indelicate terms, 
as are much better suited to the grossness of 
earthly passion, than the purity of spiritual 
affection. And what is still more deplorable, 
the love of God has been sometimes made 
tbe scourge of man ; and it has been thought 
that the most effectual way to please the 
Creator, was to persecute and torment and 
destroy his creatures. Hence the irreligious 
and profane have taken occasion to treat all 
pretence to piety as fanatical or insincere ; 
and even many of the worthier part of man- 
kind have been afraid of giving way to the 

least warmth of devout affection towards the 

" . . ■ • 

great Author of their being. But let not the 
sincere Christian be scared out of his duty 
by such vain terrors as these. The acciden- 
, tal excesses of this holy sentiment can be n6 
just argument against its general excellence 
and utility. As the finest intellects are most 
easily disordered and overset ; so the more 
generous and exalted our a£rection3 are, the 
more liable are they to be perverted and 
depraved. We know that even friendship 

B 2 itself 



4 SERMON L 

itself has sometimes been abused to the most 
imworthy purposes, and led men to the com- 
mission of the most atrocious crimes. Shall 
we therefore utterly discard that generous 
passion, and consider it as nothing more than 
the unnatural fervour of a romantic imagi- 
nation! Every heart revolts against so wild 
a thought. And why then must we suffer the 
love of God to be banished out of the world, 
because it has been sometimes improperly 
represented, or indiscreetly exercised? It is 
not either from the visionary mystic, the sen- 
sual fanatic, or the frantic zealot, but from 
the plain word of God, that we are to take 
our ideas of this divine sentiment. There we 
find it described in all its native purity and 
simplicity. The marks by which it is there 
distinguished, contain nothing enthusiastic ^ 
or extravagant. The chief test by which the 
Gospel orders us to try and measure our love 
to God is, the regard we pay to his com- 
mands. " He that hath my commandments, 
" and keepeth them,'' says our Lord, " he it 
" is that loveth me*.'' " This is the love 
** of God," says St. John, " that we keep his 



^' com- 



• John xiv. 21. 
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" commandments*/^ And again, in still 
stronger terms : " Whoso keepeth God's 
" word, in him verily is the love of God 
" perfected'f/' Had a proper attention 
been paid to such passages as these, we 
should have heard nothing of those absurd 
reveries which have so much disgraced this 
doctrine. Yet, while we thus guard against 
the errors of over-strained pietism, let us 
take care that we fall not into the opposite 
extreme of a cold and cautious indiflference ; 
that, as others have raised their notions of 
this excellent quality too high, we, on the 
other hand, sink them not too low, . Be- 
cause the Scriptures say, that* to keep the 
commandments of God, is to love God, 
therefore too many are wiDing to conclude 
that no degree of inward affection need ac- 
company our outward obedience; and that^ 
all appearance of devout ardour is a suspi- 
cious and* even dangerous symptom. But 
this notion is to the full as groundless and 
unscriptural as those above mentioned ; and 
needs no other confutation than the very 
words of the text. We are commanded not 

merely 

* 1 Johu ▼.3. t 1 J^^» ^i* 5« 
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6 SERMON I. 

merely to love God, but to love him with all 
our hearty andsoulj and mind^ ana strength. 
Since then our obedience must be, as we have 
seen, the measure of our love^ we are plainly 
bound by this command to obey him also 
with all our heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength ; that is, with zeal, wdth alacrity, 
with vigour, with perseverance, with the 
united force of all our faculties and powers, 
with one universal bent of the whole man 
towards God. The love of our Maker, then, 
is neither a mere unmeaning animal fervour, 
nor a lifeless formal worship or obedience. 
It consists in devoutness of heart, as well as 
purity of life ; and, from a comparison of 
the text with other passages of Scripture, we 
may define it to be, " such a reverential ad- 
miration of God's perfections in general, and 
such a grateful sense of his infinite good- 
ness in particular, as render the contempla- 
tion and the worship of him delightful to 
us ; and produce in us a constant desire and 
endeavour to please him in every part of our 
moral and religious conduct/' 

This it is that the Scriptures mean by the 
love of God ; and it is nothing more than 

what 
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what avery man may, if he pleases, very 
easily acquire. It is not a new perception, 
of which we never experienced any thing be- 
fore ; it is not an uninteUigible, mysterious, 
or supernattiral impression upon the soul ; it 
is only a purer degree of that very same 
affection, which we frequently entertain for 
some of the most worthy of our own species. 
This sentiment religion finds already exist- 
ing in our minds, and all that it does is to 
give it a new direction, and to turn it upon 
God, as its highest and properest and most 
adequate object. If then we wish to know 
utill more clearly in what the love of God 
consists ; and what share of it we ourselves 
possess ; we must consult our own breasts, 
and consider a little how we feel ourselvfes 
affected towards the eminently great and 
good among our fellow-creatures. Now, 
when we observe any one of this character 
going on steadily and uniformly in one re- 
gular even course of upright, noble, disin- 
terested, benevolent conduct, making it the 
chief study and business of his life to promote 
tbe comfort and happiness of every human 
bemg within his ifeach; we caft no more 

B 4 hdp 



8 SERMON L 

help esteeming and loving and reverencing 
30 excellent a person, than we can forbear 
desiring food when we are hungry ; even 
though we ourselves are not in the least be- 
nefited by his goodness. But, should we be 
so fortunate as to live under his influence, 
and to be interested in his virtues ; to have 
him for our friend, our benefactor ; our pa- 
rent, guardian, governor, or protector ; then 
it is scarce possible for language to express 
the emotions of affection, gratitude, and de- 
light which we feel in contemplating his 
goodness, and even in the very mention of 
his name. In cases like this (and such cases 
do,^ God be thanked, sometimes exist) how 
does our heart burn within m, how restless 
and impatient are we, till we find some better 
way than that of words to express the sense 
we have of our benefactor^s kindness to- 
wards us ? With what solicitude do we study 
every turn of his countenance, and endea- 
vour to prevent his very wishes ? We not 
only do what he desires, but we do it. with 
alacrity and ardour. We love to speak 
pf him, to think of him, to converse with 
feim, to imitate him. We never mention 

. ^ him 
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him but in teVms of reverence and respect. 
We are jealous of his reputation ; we can- 
not bear to hear it Hghtly treated. We enter 
heartily into his interests, and adopt his 

L 

sentiments. We love what he loves, we 
hate what he hates, we are ready for his 
sake to do any thing, to relinquish any thing, 
to suffer any thing. These are the senti- 
ments we entertain, and this the conduct we 
observe towards those that we love on earth ; 
and in this manner does Christianity expect 
us to love our Father that is in heaven. If 
this sincerity and ardour of affection are 
justly esteemed both natural and laudable in 
the one case, why are they not at least 
equally so in the other? Why may they not 
without any stretch of our faculties, or any 
imputation of hypocrisy or enthu^asm, be 
exercised towards Him, who is the very per- 
fection of every thing that is great and good ; 
who^ is in reality, and in the strictest sense, 
our friend and benefactor, our parent, guar- 
dian^ protector, and governor, all in one ? 
It is true, indeed, there is one difference, and 
that, as some think, a very material one, 
between the two cases. Our earthly friends 

arc 
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God, as the text requires you to do, with 
all your heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strengtii? Have you made his precepts the 
first and principal object of your care, and 
pursued other things only in subordination 
to that great concern ? Have you not only 
admired and adored his perfections, but, as 
far as the infirmity of your nature, and the 
infinite distance between God and man would 
allow, endeavoured to imitate them? Have 
you delighted to think and to speak of him, 
and never thought or spoke of him, but 
with the utmost veneration and awe ? When 
you have heard his holy name profaned, or 
seen any of his ordinances or laws insulted, 
have you always felt and expressed a proper 
abhorrence of such unworthy behaviour? 
Have you sacredly observed that holy day 
which is set apart for his service, and not 
only attended public worship yourselves, but 
taken care that all under your roof and un- 
der your protection should do the same? 
Have you brought up your children " in the 
** nurture and admonition of the Lord*/' and 
amidst all the fine accomplishments, amidst 

: ^ all 

* Eph. vi. 4. 
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all the prudent maxims with which you have 
furnished them, have you taught them that 
" wisdom which is from above/' and formed 
them to shine in another world as well as 
this? Have you gladly seized all opportuni- 
ties of conversing with your Maker in pri- 
vate and in domestic prayer ; of pouring out 
your soul before him on all occasions, whe- 
ther of sorrow or of joy, entreating pardon 
for your offences, and imploring his assist- 
ance for your future conduct? Have you for 
his sake been content sometimes not only 
to forego many worldly comforts and advan- 
tages, but even, if necessary, to encounter 
ridicule, reproach, and injurious treatment? 
Have you cheerfully sacrificed to his service^ 
when called upon, your health and your re- 
pose, your amusements and pursuits, your 
favourite passions and your fondest wishes, 
the pleasures of youth, the ambition of man- 
hood, the avarice of old age? Have you 
borne with patience and resignation all the 
disappointments, losses, and afflictions, that 
have befallen you? Have you considered 
them* as thexorrections of his fatherly hand, 

and submitted without a murmur to all the 

• - . . - . -. - ^. . • 

: ' dispensations 
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dLG^nsations of his providence? Have you 
in fine, entirely subdued all anxious and 
fretful thoughts about your temporal affairs, 
and acquired that absolute composure and 
serenity of mind in every condition of life, 
which nothing but religion can give, Jtnd 
nothing but guilt can take away ; commit- 
ting yourselves and all your concerns to the 
great Disposer of every human event ; with 
a perfect confidence in his infinite wisdom 
and goodness, and a firm persuasion thd.t 
every thing will work together ultimately for 
your good ? 

By questions such as these it is that you 
must try and examine yourselves whether 
you really love God or not. In all this 
there is nothing visionary or fanatical, no- 
thing but what the coolest heads and the 
calmest spirits may easily rise to, nothing but 
what reason approves and the Gospel enjoins, 
nothing but what we ourselves should in a 
proportionable degree require from those 
who pretended to have a sincere regard and 
afiection for us. What answers you can give 
to lliese questions, your own consciences 
can best tell. But what a* very great part of 

mankind 
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mankind can say to them, one may but too 
well imagine. Some there are, who, far from 
having any love for God, affect to doubt his 
very existence, and professedly make a jest of 
every thing that looks like religion. Others, 
immersed in the pursuits of pleasure, of in- 
terest, of ambition, have no time to vraste 
upon their Maker, and hardly know whether 
they believe a God or not. And even of those 
who profess both to believe and to reverence 
him, how few are there that know any 
thing of that inward and hearty love for 
him which leads to universal holiness of 
life.'^ If they maintain an external decency of 
conduct, are just in their dealings, and gene- 
rous to their friends, they think that all is 
well, and that they are in the high road to 
salvation. All their noticms of duty termi- 
nate in themselves^ or xkevt fellow^creatureSj 
and they seem to have no apprehensions of 
any peculiar homage or service being due to 
their Creator. They can therefore, without 
any remorse of conscience, make a wanton 
and irreverent use of his holy name, in oaths 
and execrations, which can answer no other 
^purpose but that of insulting God, and 

giving 
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giving pain to every serious mind. Not 
content with the ample provision of six day* 
out of seven for their business and amuse- 
ment, they must have the seventh too, or 
they are undone* They grudge their Maker 
even that slender pittance of time which he 
has reserved to himself; they prostitute the 
whole, or the greater part of it, to the most 
trifling or most unworthy purposes ; and think 
it much fitter that he should be robbed of 



his worship than they of their pleasures and 
pursuits for a day, or even for an hour* 
Much less can they afford to spend a few 
minutes every day m private meditation and 
prayer; and as to family devotion^ it would, 
they think absolutely ruin their character, 
and expose them to everlasting contempt. 
Or if by chance they do go so far as to wor- 
ship God both in public and at home, yet 
with what visible languor, and coldness, and 
indifference, do they often labour through 
this heavy task ; and how apt are they to de- 
ride and stigmatize with opprobrious names 
those who show any unusual marks of se- 
riousness and devotion ? They think it a 
dreadful crime to be righteous wer-much^hvX 

none 
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notie at all to be righteous over-little. TBey 
are terribly afraid of being called bigots and 
enthusiasts ; but think, there is no danger of 
falling into the opposite extreme, of luke-> 
wafmness and want of piety. They profess 
perhaps, sometimes, and perhaps, too, per-** 
isuade themselves, that they really love God ; 
but they give no demonstrative proof that 
their persuasion is well-grounded, and their 
profession sincere. If they have the /orm of 
godliness, they too commonly want the power 
of it. Their piety is in general exterior and 
local, confined to the ordinary offices of de* 
TOlion, and the walls of a church ; not con^- 
sideting that God is equally present every 
where ; tliot the whole world is his teinple, 
end the sanctity of our whole lives his wor- 
aUp. But their lives are consecrated to Far 
other purposeis. Their affections are not set 
«ta things above, their views do not tend 
ifaeife, their hopes are not centered there, 
^^ their treasure is chi ^arth, and there is their 
^ heart also/' The main end, the great and 
ultimate aim, of all their actions and designs, 
is not to please God, but to please them- 
selves ; to advance their power, to enlarge 
rOL. I. c their 
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their fortunes, to multiply their amusements. 
Their love of God is only secondary, and 
subservient to these primary considerations ; 
just as much as is cemmodious and east/y and 
consistent with all their favourite pursuits. 
Satisfied with " eschewing evil,^^ they do not 
go on " to do the thing that is good;*' they 
do not press forwards toward those sublime 
and exalted virtues, that preference of God 
to every worldly consideration, that entire 
resignation to the Divine will, that perfect 
trust and reliance upon Heaven, which are 
the surest proof, and the fairest fruit, of true 
genuine piety. In prosperity, their hearts 
are lifted up, and they forget God; in ad-^ 
versity, they are cast down, and dare not look 
up to him. Or if, when misfortunes press 
hard upon them, they are at length brought 
down upon their knees before him ; yet this 
is commonly an act of fear rather than of 
love, of necessity rather than of choice; after 
experiencing what every human being will 
experiences in his turn, the instabihty of 
worldly happiness, and the weakness of 
every earthly support. 

What thpn can be said for those who fall 

under 
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under this description, and what excuse can 
they make for the neglect of so important a 
dutyi For, - whatever they may think of it, 
however lightly in the gayety of their hearts 
4hey may treat the love of their Maker, yet 
it is confessedly the first and geeat 
COMMAND, and stands at the head of every 
Christian virtue. If you ask^ why it is thus 
distinguished, the answer is obvious* It is 
-plainly reasonable and right; it is conform^ 
able to all our ideas of order and propriety, 
that the Supreme Lord of AH, thejirst and 
greatest and best of Beings, should have the 
^M place in our regards, and that those du- 
ties which respect him as their immediate 
object, should have the precedent and com- 
mand over every other. But besides this 
natural fitness, there is another very impart- 
4mt reason why the love of God is called inthi^ 
Gospel the first anp gr£/it command. 
And that is, because^ among all the incentives 
tovirtue, it is the only one whose operation is 
i^uificiendy .effectual and e3j:ten8ivej the only 
m^ that can reach to every instance of duty, 
and produce an uniform, consistent charap* 
ter of goodness, Jt is the grand hading 

^ Q % principle 
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principle of right conduct^ the original source 
and fountain from which all Christian graces 
flow ; from whence the *^ living waters'' of re- 
ligion take their rise, and branch out into all 
the various duties of human life. Other mo*^ 
tives may frequently lead us to what is right, 
tpstinct, constitution, prudence^ conveniencey 
H strong sense of honour and of moral recti^ 
tude, will in many cases prompt us to woithj 
actions ; but in all cases they will not, espe^ 
cially in those of great danger and difficulty, 
and self-denial ; whereas the love of God, if 
it be hearty and sincere, will equally regu- 
late the whole of our conduct; will, on the 
most delicate and trying occasions, engage us 
to renounce our dearest interests and strongs 
est . inclinations, when conscience and duty 
require it at our hands. A man without any 
religion at all may do good occasionalfyj may 
act laudably by chance; his virtue may break 
out sometimes in sudden temporary gleams ; 
but whoever wishes to be habitually and uni- 
formly good, must have the vital principle 
of piety working at his heart, a*id by a ©oo- 
stant regular warmth producing constant 

and regular fruits of righteousness. 

Let 
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Let not then either the sober moralist, or 
^^ gay maia of the world, any longer treat 
this mmt holy affection with derision and con- 
tempt, as a mere ides^ unintelligible notion, 
fit only for the cloistered monk, or thesc^r* 
stitious devotee. It is, on the contrary, one 
of the most uadful, one ef the most practical 
sentiments belonging to our nature^ adapted 
no less to active than to contemplative Hfe^ 
and entirel}"^ calculated to promote all the 
great purposes of social happiness and uni- 
Tersal good. This is not a time, God 
knows^ for weakening any of those ties^ 
which bind men down to their duty, much 
less for dissolving that strongest of all bonds, 
affectionate allegiance to the great Sove- 
reign of the universe ; which, as the Scrip- 
ture expresses it, constrains us to every 
Idling that is right and good^ from this 
powerful, this irresistible motive; because 
the Author of our being, the Author of every 
blessing we enjoy, demands it from us, as a 
proof of our gratitude, as the best, the only 
return we can make to his unbounded good- 
ness. Without this, every system of ethics, 
;however specious or plausible it may seem in 

c 3 theory^ 
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theorvj will be found on trial imperfect and 
inefiectuaL And it is one of the many in- 
valuable benefits we owe to the Gospel, that 
by the addition of this gaoeming principle^ 
this master affection^ to all the other grounds 
of moral obligation, it has given virtue every 
assistance that heaven and earth can furnish; 
it has given us the completest and most 
efficacious rule of conduct that was ever 
offered to mankind. 
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John iii, iq, 

THIS IS tHE CONDEMNATION) THAT 
LIGHT IS COME INTO THE WORLD, 
AND MEN LOVED DARKNESS RATHER 
THAN LIGHT, BECAUSE THEIR DEEDS 
WERE EVIL. 

'ViT'HEN the several parts of the text 
are reduced to their proper order, 
they give us the four following distinct Pro- 
positions : — 

That Light is come into the world : 
That men have preferred darkness to this 

Light: 
That the reason is, because their deeds 

are evil : * 

And that the consequence of this choice 
will be condemnation. 

c 4 It 
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It may be worth our while to bestow a 
little consideration on each of these parti- 
culars. 

In this enlightened age, it will be thought 
no paradox to assert that ^^ light m come into 
the world/' The position is true in more 
senses than one ; but there is only one that 
can suit this pasaage. The light here meant 
canbe no other than that divine one of revela- 
tion, which "brought Ufe and immortality*"'! 
ah>ag with it* The Christian dispensation is 
cotistaiEitly and ttniformly described in holy 
writ under this figure, from the time that the 
first faint gUmmerings of it appeared at a 
distance> till it shone forth in its full lustre 
and glofy under the (JospeL Indeed there 
seems to be scarce any other image, that 
coutd so fitly and adequately represent it to 
us. It is of the same use to the spiritual 
that the light of the sun is to the natural, 
world. It gives life, health, and vigour, to 
God's new creation ; it makes the *' d^y of 
salvation -f-"' to dawn upon us ; it opens to us 

the 

* 2 Tim. i. io# -I % Cer. vi. d* 
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tlie prospeot of another and belter life; ^^ it 
is a light to our feet and a lantern to out 
paths %^^ and guides us in the way to hap- 
jnness and glory. 

The next assertion contained in the text^ 
that *' men have preferred darkness to this 
*' light/' may seem to require a proof. To 
^ love darkness rather than light'* is so op-» 
posite to our nature, so inconsistent with our 
general manner of proceeding, that it seems at 
first incredible. If it really is the case, so per*^ 
verse a choice was never made but in religion. 
Every other kind of light men catch at with 
the utmost eagerness. The light of the 
heavens has been ever esteemed one of the 
greatest blessings that Providence has be^ 
stowed upon us, without which, even Kfe 
its^f would be hardly thought worth pos- 
sessing. The love of knowledge, that light of 
the mind,^ appears in us as early, and ope- 
rates in us as strongly, as any one principle 
in our nature ; and, in every instance, the 
humair understanding naturally lays hold on 
^y^j opportonity of information, aad open^^ 

itself 
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itself on every side to let in all the light it is 
capable of receiving. 

How then comes it to pass that with a 
mind thus constituted, thus thirsting after 
light, men can sometimes bring themselves 
to do such violence to their nature, as to 
choose darkness, in that very point where it 
is of the utmost importance to have all the 
light they can possibly get; where every 
step must lead to happiness or misery, and 
every error draw after it the most fatal and 
lasting consequences? Yet our Saviour tells 
us, that this was actually the case in his days ; 
and would to God that daily .experience did 
not show the possibility of it in our own ! But 
when we see the various artifices with which 
revelation is every day assailed; when we 
see one man* most ingeniously reasoning us 
out of every ground of certainty, and every 

^ criterion 



* Hume; vrhose uncomfortable and unintelligible system 
of .Pyrrbonispi has been exposed with great spirit and elo- 
quence in Dr. Beattie's Essay on the Nature and Immuta' 
hiUiytf Truth: in which (as well as in all the Qther produc- 
tion^ of the same excellent writer) the reader will find that 
union so rarely to be met with, of a clear head, a fine ima* 
gination, a correct taste, and a heart thoroughly warmed 
with the love of truth and virtue. 
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oriterion of truth; involving self-evident 
axioms in obscurity and confusion ; and en- 
tangling our understandings in the gloomy 
intricacies of scholastic sublilty and meta- 
physical abstraction : when we see another* 
exhausting all the powers of a most fert^ 
genius in ridiculing the dispensations of the 
God that gave it ; making the most awfui 
subjects of religion the constant sport of his 
licentious wit? and continuing to sit with 
unabated levity in " the seat of the scomer/* 
till he drops from it into the grave t when we 
see a third-f-^ with the strongest professions 
of sincerity and good faith, proposing most 
humbly what he calls his doubts and scruples j 
and thereby creating them in the minds of 
others ; extolling pne part of Christianity 
in order to subvert the rest; retaining its 
moral precepts, but rejecting its miracles 
and all its characteristic doctrines ; giving aa 
air of speciousness to the wildest singulari- 
ties by the most exquisite graces gf com- 
position, and insidiously undermining the 
foundations of the Gospel, while he prietends 

to 
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to defend it: when, I say, our adversauries ^ 
sutAe stK;h difierent shapes, and set so many 
engines at work against us; what else c^ 
this mean but to take from us all the 
sources of religious information, and bring 
us badk again t6 the darkness and ignorance 
of <>ur Pagan ancestors? It is to no purpose 
to tell us h«re of the light (f nature. It is 
an afiroM to our senses, to offer us that dim 
taper, m the room of the ^ mn of righte* 
^^^ttsness*/' Whatever may be said (and a 
great deal has been said) of the modem 
improvements of i^dience, the discoveries of 
pbiloBOphy, and the sagacity of human rea« 
fiOB^ it is to revelation only we are indebted 
for the superior light we now boaat of in 
religion -f. If nature could ever have pointed 
out to us right principles of beliefy and rule^ 
af conduct, she might have done it long 
ago; she had four thousand years to do it 
in before the coming of Christ. But what 
little progress was made in this vast space of 

time; 

f M. Rousseau himself confesses, that all the fine morality 
displayed in some of our modern publications, is derived not 
from pTiilosophy, bjit from the Gospel. Vol, ix.p. 71. 
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tlqae ; what egregious mistakes were cqiq- 
Diitted, not only in the speculative doctrines 
of rdiigioui hut in some of the most essen- 
taal points of practical morality^ I need not 
nemind you. Hqw comes it then to pasf, 
t^t this hlind guide is at last become ao 
quick-^sighted ? Hdw comes her eye on a 
wdden so strong and clear, as to see into the 
per&ctionsand willof God, to penetrate into 
the dark regions of futurity, to take i^ at 
one view the whole compass of our duty, 
aod the whole extent of our existence ? J^ 
^1 plain some friendly hand must have ce-- 
moved };he film from her eyes ; and what 
Other hand could this be than that gracious 
and beneficent one, which gave eyes to the 
blind, and feet to the lame; which helped the 
impotence^ and healed the infirmity, of na- 
ture, in every instance, in none more than ii^ 
this? It is in short from the sacred sources <^ 
the Gospel, that reason drew that light she 
now enjoys. Let then men walk, if they wUf 

be aa perverse," BY THIS LfissEJR. LIGHT*," 
which was oniy intended " to rule the 

** night^*' of heathenism ; but let them bp 
. so 

• Gen. i. i6. f Rj. 
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i&o honest as to confess that it is only a bor-' 
tawed, 3, reflected light ; that it owes much 
the greatest part of its present lustre to 

THAT GREATER, THAT BETTER LIGHT of 

tike Gospel, whose province it is " to govern 
the day*;'' and ^'to hghteh every man that 
Cometh into the world^f .'^ 

Let us however suppose- for a moment 
(what can never be proved) that mankind are 
liow much better able to investigate truth, 
and to find out their duty by themselves, than 
they were in former ages ; and that reason 
tjan give us (the utmost it ever did or can 
pretend to give) a perfect system of morality. 
But what will this avail us^ unless it could 
be ;^own that a man is also perfect and un- 
comipt? A religion that contained nothing 
more than a perfect system of morality 
might perhaps suit an angel : but it is only 
one part, it is only a subordinate part, of the 
religion of a. man >and a sinner. It would 
be but very poor consolation to a criminal 
going to execution, to put into his hands 
a complete collection of the laws of his 
country, when the poor wretch perhaps 

expected 

* G^n. i. i6« f John i. 9. 
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expected a reprieve. It could serve no other 
purpose than to embitter his agonies, and 
make bim see more clearly the justice of his 
condemnation. If you chose to do the un* 
Imppy man a real service, and to give him 
any substantial comfort, you must assure him 
that the oflfence for which he was going to 
die was forgiven him ; that his sentence was 
reversed ; that he would not only be restored 
to his prince's fayour, but put into a way 
of preserving it for the future ; and that if 
his conduct afterwards was honest and up- 
rights he should be deemed capable of enjoy- 
ing the highest honours in his master's king- 
dom. But no one could tell him this, or at 
least he would credit no- one that did ; ex- 
cept he was commissioned and authorized 
by the primce himself, to tell him so. He 
might study the laws in his hands till the 
very moment of his execution, without ever 
finding out from them that he should obtain 
a pardon. 

Such, the Scriptures inforjoni us, was the 
state of man before Christ came into the 
world. He had fallen from his original in- 
HOcence. He was a r^bel against God, and 

obnoxious 
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obnoxious to his \rnith. The sentetice of 
death had passed upon him, and he had no 
plea to offer to arrest the execution qf it. 
Eeason, you say, gives him a perfect rule to 
walk by. But he has already transgressed 
this rule ; and if even this transgression werei 
cancelled, yet if left to himself, he may trans* 
gress it again the next moment. He id un- 
easy under his sentence, he wants forgiveness 
far the past, assistance for the future ; arid 
till you can give him this, it is an insult upon 
his misery to talk to him of a perfect rule 
of action. If this be all that reason can give 
him (and it is really much more than it can 
give him) he must necessarily have riecourse 
to Revelation. God only knows, and God 
only can tell, whether he tsnll forgive, and 
upon what terms he will forgive, the offences 
done against him ; what mode of worship he 
requires ; what helps he will afford us ; and 
what condition he will place us in hereafter. 
All this God actually has told us in the Goisi- 
pel. It was to tell us this, he sent his Son into 
the world, whose mission was confirmed by 
the highest authority, by signs from heaveri^^ 
and miracles on earth ; whose life and doctriiie 

are 
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arie delivered down to us by the most unex- 
ceptionable witnesses, who sealed their testi- 
mony with their blood: who were too curious 
and incredulous to be themselves imposed 
upon, too honest and sincere, too plain and 
artless^, to impose upon others. 

What then can be the reason that men still 
refuse to see, and persist in " loving darkness 
*' rather than light?'' They will tell you, 
perhaps, that it is because the Gospel is 
full of incredible mysteries ; but our Saviour 
tells you, and he tells you much truer, 
that it is " because their deeds, are evil/' 
The mysteries and difficulties of the Gospel 
can be no real objection to any man that 
considers what mysteries occur, and what 
insuperable objections may be started, in 
almost every branch of human knowledge ; 
and how often we are obliged in our most 
important temporal concerns to decide and 
to act upon evidence, encumbered with far 
greater difficulties than any that are to be 
found in Scripture. If we can admit no reli- 
gion that is not free from mystery, we must, 
I doubt, be content without any religion at 
all. Even the religion of nature itself, the 
whole constitution both of the natural and the 

VOL. I. D moral 
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moral world, is full of mystery*; and the 
greatest mystery of all would be, if, with so 
many irresistible marks of truth, Christianity 
should at last prove false. It is not then be- 
cause the Gospel has too little light for these 
men that they reject it, but because it has 
too much. " For every one that doeth eVil 
" hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
" light, lest his deeds should be reproved -f-/' 
The light of the Gospel is too prying and 
inquisitive for such an one. It reveals cer- 
tain things which he could wish to conceal 
from all the world, and if possible from 
himself. Nor is this all; it not only re* 
veals, but it reproves them. It strikes him 
with an evidence he cannot bear; an evi- 
dence not only of its own truth, but of his 
unworthy conduct. The Gospel does in- 
deed offend him; but it is not his under- 
standing, it is his conscience, that is shocked ; 
he could easily credit what it requires him to 
believe; but he cannot, or rather he will not, 
practise what it commands him to do. 

It 

• Vide Voltaire, Questions swrtEncyclopedky V. i. p. 190. 
Rousseau, T. 7. j). 176. Sf T. 8. pp, 17. 26. 32. 49.-12°, 
1762. Francfort. 

't John iiU 20. 
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It is plain that such a man cannot possibly 
admit a Revelation that condemns him ; and 
it is as plain that the man of virtue c^not 
spurn the hand that is graciously stretched out 
to iBward him. If he is a truly virtuous man, 
that is, one who sincerely labours to know 
his duty, and sincerely intends to perform it, 
he cannot but wish for more light to guide 
him in the investigation, more assistance to 
support him in the discharge of it, more hap- 
piness to crown his perseverance in it, than 
bare reason alone can afford him. This is 
what all the best and wisest Heathens most 
ardently desired, what nature has been conti- 
nually looking out for with the utmost ear- 
nestness of expectation. When with a mind 
thus disposed he sits down to examine the 
Gospel, suggest to me the least shadow of a 
reason why he should reject it. He finds in it 
a religion, pure, holy, and benevolent, as the 
God that gave it. He finds not only its moral 
precepts, but even its sublimest mysteries, 
calculated to promote internal sanctity, vital 
piety, unbounded philanthropy.. He finds it 
throughout so great and noble, so congenial 
to the finest feelings, and most generous 

D 2 sentiments 
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sentiments of his soul ; that he cannot but 
wish it may be true ; and never yet, I believe^ 
did any good man wish it to be true, but he 
actually found it so. He sees in it every ex- 
pectation of nature answered, every infirmity 
supported, every want supplied, every terror 
dissipated, every hope confirmed ; nay, "he 
sees that God has done exceeding abundantly 
above air that he could either ask or think; 
that he has given him (what reason could 
hardly have the idea of) eternal happiness in 
a life to come. Will this man " love darkness 
" rather than that light?" Will he choose to 
pursue virtue, with much pains, litde suc- 
cess, and no other wages than death; or to 
be led to her through a safe and easy path 
by an infallible guide, who does not desire 
him to " serve .God for nought ?'' 

Let me not however be understood to as-* 
sert, or to represent the text as asserting, that 
all unbelievers are without exception abso-» 
lutely wicked men. There are some, no doubt, 
who lead, what is called, good moral lives^ 
Yet, if you examine even these very strictly, 
you will, I believe, seldom find that their 
virtue is 50 pure, so uniform, so extensive; 

01 : so 
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so complete in all the several branches of 
duty, as that of a truly devout Christian. 
And it should be observed, also, that men 
may reject the Gospel, not only because they 
are dissolute in their conduct, but for various 
other reasons; because, perhaps, they are too 
busy or too idle, to examine carefully into 
the truth; because, like Gallio, " they care 
^' for none of these things,"' and, like him, 
^* drive them away"' with contempt " from 
** the judgment-seat*"' of their own mind; 
because they give themselves up to a warm 
lively imagination; and are impatient to 
show that they have more depth of thought^ 
more freedom of spirit, and elevation of 
mind, than the rest of the world; because, 
in fine, they are ambitious to figure at 
the head of a sect, to enjoy the delightful 
triumph of beating down long-established 
opinions, and erecting upon their ruins a 
little favourite system of their own. Now 
all these causes of infidelity, though less 
culpable than downright profligacy, are. yet 
evidently great faults, and indicate more or 

less 

* Acts xviii. 16. 
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less a depraved turn of mind ; and from im- 
moralities of this kind at least scarce any 
sceptics are entirely free. Or, admit that 
some are ; yet these instances are confessedly 
very rare ; and a prudent man would no more 
choose to embark his morality on so precari- 
ous a bottom, than he would venture to walk 
in the dark amidst rocks and precipices, be- 
cause some perhaps have done it without te- 
ceiving any harm. In general, therefore, the 
ground of unbelief laid down by our Saviour 
in the text is undoubtedly a true one ; and if 
a man shuns the^light, it is an almost cer- 
tain sign that his deeds are, in some sense or 
other, in a greater or a lesser degree, evil, 
and consequently his condemnation just. 

Yet how can this be? you will perhaps say. 
Can God punish his creatures for walking by 
that light which he himself has set up in 
their own minds, though he has at the same 
time perhaps revealed a fuller light from 
Heaven*? Most certainly he can; for the 
very same reason that a prince might punish 

his 

* De quoi puis-je hire coupable en servant Dieu selon les 
Lumieres qu'il donne h mon esprit, & selon les senlimens qull 
inspire h, mon Coeur ? Rousseau, T. 8. p* 67. 
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his subjects for acting by the law of nature, 
instead of governing themselves by the civil 

laws of the land. It is not a matter of 

« 

indifference, whether you embrace Chris- 
tianity or not. Though reason could answer 
all the purposes of Revelation (which is far, 
\^Ty far from being the case) yet you are 
not at liberty to make it your sole guide, if 
there be such a thing as a true Revelation. 
We are the subjects of the Almighty: and 
whether we will acknowledge it or not, we 
live, and cannot hut live, under his govern- 
ment. His will is the law of his kingdom • 
If he has made no express declaration of his 
will, we must collect it as well as we can 
from what we know of his nature and our 
owru But if he has expressly declared his 
will, that \s the law we are to be governed 
by. We may indeed refuse to be governed 
by it; but it is at our peril if w« do; for if 
it proves to be a true declaration of his will, 
to reject it is rebeUimi. 

But to reject or receive it, you may al- 
lege, is not a thing in your own power. 
Belief depends not on your will, but ypur 
uiwierstanding. And will the righteous Judge 

x> 4 of 
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of the earth condemn you for want of under-, 
standing*? No; but he may and will con- 
demn you for the wrong conduct of your un- 
derstanding. It is not indeed in your power 
to believe whatever you please, whether cre- 
dible or incredible, but it is in your power 
to consider thoroughly, whether a supposed 
incredibility be real or only apparent. It is 
in your power to bestow a greater or less de- 
gree of attention on the evidence before you. 
It is in your power to examine it with an 
earnest desire to find out the truth, and a firm 
resolution to embrace it wherever you do find 
it; or, on the contrary, to bring with you a 
heart full of incorrigible depravity, or invin- 
cible prepossessions. Have you then truly 
and honestly done every thing that is con-, 
fessedly in your power, towards forming a 
right judgment of Revelation? Have you 
ever laid before yourself in one view the 
whole collective evidence of G h ristiani ty : the 
consistence, harmony, and connection of all 
its various parts ; the long chain of prophe- 
cies 

* Est on mSilre de croire, ou de ne pas croire ? Est ce un 
crime de n'avoir pas su bien argumenter? Rousseau, Tom* 6< 
J>^ 305- 
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cies undeniably completed in it ; the asto- 
nishing and well-attested miracles that at-^. 
tended it; the perfect sanctity of its Author j 
the purity of its precepts ; the sublimity of 
its doctrines ; the amazing rapidity of its 
progress ; the illustrious company of con- 
fessors, saints, and martyrs, who died to 
confirm its tr-vith ; together with an infinite 
number of collateral proofs and subordinate 
circumstances, all concurring to form such 
a body of evidence, as no other truth in the 
world can show; such as must necessarily bear 
down, by its own weight and magnitude, all 
trivial objections to particular parts*? Surely 
these things^ are not trifles : surely they at 
least demand seriousness and attention, Have 
you then done the Gospel this common piece 
of justice? Have you ever sat down to con- 
side r it with impartiality and candour; with-i 
out any favourite vice or early prejudice, 
wiflioutanyfondnessforapplause, ornovelty, 
or refinement, to mislead you? Have you ex-f 
axnin^id it with the same care and diligence, 
that you would examine a title to an estate? 

Have 

* See Dr. Paley's View of the Evidences of Christianity^^ 
aiid a short and elegant Summary of them by Dr. Beattie. 
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Have you inquired for proper books? Haye 
you read the defences of Revelation as well 
as the attacks upon it? Have you in difficult 
points applied for the opinion of wise and 
learned friends ; just as you would consult 
the ablest lawyers when your property was 
concerned, or the most skilful physicians 
when your life was at stake? If you can truly 
say, that you have done all these things ; if 
you have faithfully bestowed on these inqui- 
ries all the leisure and abilities you are master 
of, and called in every help within your reach, 
there is little danger of any material doubts 
remaining upon your mind. But if after all 
there should, be not afraid; trust in God and 
be at peace ; " if your own heart condemn 
" you not, then may you have confidence 
" towards God*/' You are in the hands of 
a gracious Master, who will not require more 
of you than you are able to perform. To the 
modest, the humble, the diligent, the virtu- 
ous enquirer ; who labours after conviction, 
but cannot thoroughly arrive at it i who 
never attempts or wishes to infuse his scru- 
ples 

, * 1 John iii. 2i, 
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pies into others ; who earnestly strives, who 
fervently prays for more light and strength; 
crying out with all the passionate sincerity 
of an honest heart, " Lord, I believe, help 
" thou mine unbelief * ;'' to him every equi- 
table allowance will undoubtedly be made, 
every instance of compassionate tenderness 
be shown. " For like as a father pitieth 
*' his o'svn children, even so is the Lord mer- 
^*ciful to them that fear him^f-/^ But to 
iiiem who neither yecir nor regard him ; to 
the bold unbelieving libertine, who is against 
the Gospel, because the Gospel is against 
him ; to the man of pride and paradox, who 
burns to distinguish himself from the vulgar 
by the novelty of his opinions, and would 
disdain to follow the common herd of man* 
kind, even though he knew they were lead- 
ihg him to Heaven ; to the subtle minute 
philosopher, who refines away every dictate 
of common sense, and is lost in the dark pro- 
found of his own wretched sophistry ; to the 
buffoon, who laughs and takes pains to make 
all the world laugh at every thing serious 
and sacred ; to the indolent, negligent, su- 
perficial 

*Markix. 24. f Ps. ciii. 13. 
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perficial freethinker, who reads a little, takes 
for granted agreat deal, and understands no- 
thing thoroughly ; to the man of pleasure and 
amusement, who treats all these things with 
a giddy, wanton, contemptuous levity ; and 
thinks that the whole fabric of Revelation 
may be overturned by a silly cavil, or a 
profane jest, thrown out in the gay moments 
of convivial mirth : to these I say, and all 
like these, the Almighty will one day most 
assuredly show, that his gracious offers of 
Salvation are not to be despised, and tramp-, 
led upon, and ridiculed with impunity. 

Consider then, you who reject the Gospel 
(if any such be here), consider, I entreat you, 
en what grounds you reject it ; and think a 
little seriously on these things, once more in 
your lives, before you resolve never to think 
again. Look well into your own hearts, and 
see whether you are really^ what perhaps 
you profess to be, unbelievers on conviction, 
or whetheryou have taken up your infidelity, 
as some do their faith, upon trust. It becomes 
not U8 to judge you uncharitably ; but indeed 
it becomes you to examine yourselves very 
gtrictly. You may easily deceive the world ; 

you 
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you may, if you please, deceive yourselves ; 
but God you cannot deceive. He, to whom 
all hearts are open as the day, he knows 
whether you are conscientious and honest 
doubters, or careless prejudiced profane de- 
spisers, of his word. " It is a small thing fot 
you to be judged of man s judgment ; he 
thatjudgethyouis the Lord*/' and by the 
unerring rules of his justice you must finally 
stand or fall. Think then whether you can 
face that justice without dismay; whether 
you can boldly plead before the tribunal of 
Christ the sincerity of your unbelief as j bar 
to your condemnation. That plea may possi- 
bly in some cases be a good one. God grant 
it may in yours! But remember this one 
thing ; that you stake your own souls upon 
the truth of it. 

* 1 Cor. iv. 3, '4. 
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LET NO MAN SAY M'^HEN HE IS TEMPTED, 
I AM TEMPTED OF GOD; FOR GOD 
CANNOT BE TEMPTED WITH EVIL, 
^^^EITHER TEMPTETH HE ANY MAN. 

T^TOTwithstanding this general pro- 
•^^ hibition, there is one sense in which it ia 
Fery allowable to say (for the sacred writers 
themselves have said it) that men are some- 
times tempted of God, And that is when 
by tempting any one is meant only trying 
him, putting his sincerity, his obedience, his 
faith, or any of his other virtues to the test. 
In this sense God tempted Abraham, when 
he commanded him to offer up his son *. In 
this sense he may be said to have tempted the 
Israelites in the wilderness, on purpose (as 
Moses expressly tells us) to prove them; '^ to 

" know 

* Gen. xxii, i. 
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" know what was in their hearts, whether 
they would keep his •commandments of 
no*/' And in the same manner he every 
day suffers good men to fall into what is 
very properly called trying circumstances, 
for the exercise and improvement of their 
virtue. To tempt men in this way, is evi- 
dently no impeachment, either of God's holi- 
ness, mercy, or justice. For he does it with 
the best and most gracious intentions, in 
order to call out into action the latent great 
qualities of an honest and a good heart, to 
hold them up to the observation and art- 
plause of mankind, and to reward thenl in 
proportion to the severity with which he 
tried them. At such temptations w^e ought 
to be so far from repining, that, as St. Jamed 
very rightly advises, we should " count it 
" all joy when we fall into them-f-,"" should 
look upon them as excellent opportunities 
kindly thrown into our hands by Heaven 
itself, of demonstrating ou affection, our 
fidelity, our allegiance to the great Sove- 
reign of the universe. 

It is not therefore in this sense, though a 

very 

• Deut. viii. 2. f James i. 2. 
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yet J scriptural one, that the text is to be un- 
derstood ^ but in that more plain and obvious 
meaning, which is now almost universally 
affixed to the word temptation. We are for 
bid to say that God tempts us, as wicked 
pien do, to commit sin ; with a desire to 
draw us into it, and with such powerful so- 
licitations as it is impossible to resist. This 
is an assertion so daring and profane, that 
one would think the authority of an apostle 
was not wanting to warn men against it. 
Yet, from the expression he makes use of, 
" Let no man say,"' it should seem, as if 
some men, in those times of distress and 

■ 

persecution, had said it. And even in our 
own times, though few, if any, are hardy 
enough to say it in express terms, yet indi- 
rectly, and by necessary implication, it is 
said and insisted upon with vehemence al- 
njost every day. For do we not every day 
hear men pleading constitution in excuse for 
their wickedness, and throwing all the blame 
of their vices on the i^trength of passion, or 
the violence of temptation ? And what is this 
but to say, in other words, that they are 
tempted of God ? What is it but to say, that 
VOL. I. E he 
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he who is the author of their constitution h» 
giv^i them appetites which they are not able 
to govern, and placed them in the midst of 
temptations which it is impossible to resist 
dr escape? That the powers with which he 
has&mished them are not equal to the duties 
he requires, and that therefore he alone is ant- 
swerable for the crimes into which they fkll ? 
It should be charitably presumed, that o^t 
of the great numbers who openly avow this 
plea of constitution, and the still greater 
numbers who secretly adopt and act upon 
it, there are but few, in proportion, who see 
the flagrant impiety of it ; who are sensible 
that they say in effect what the apostle telk 
us no man ought to say, that they are 
tempted of God. But whether they per* 
ceive this consequence, or whether they 
perceive it not, it is highly requisite to show 
the falsehood of a notion, which strikes at 
the very root of all morality and religion, 
hnd is the favourite argument in the mouth 
of every libertine who thinks it worth whiie 
to reason at all upon the subject. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that this life 
is (what it would be strange if a state of 

probation 
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probation was not) a very painful, and almost 
constant struggle between appetite and 
duty. But it will be found, I tru^t, upon 
a fair inquiry, that we are not so unequal 
to the conflict as some men would willingly 
persuade us to believe. They have them- 
selves been vanquished, and would have it 
thought impossible to conquer. They would 
have us judge of the difficulty of the en- 
terprise from the weak efforts they made to 
surmount it, and wilfully magnify the force 
of the enemy, in order to extenuate the guilt 
and the disgrace of their defeat. , 

I mean not here to say, that this conquest 
is to be obtained always by mere human 
strength alone. This were to betray the 
very cause of Christianity for the sake of 
defending one of its duties. Mere human * 
strength alone can, indeed, on some occa* 
sions, when properly exerted,, do great 
things; much greater than most men arc 
willing to imagine. This is evident from 
those well-known instances of heroic virtue 
in the heathen world, delivered down to us 
ift history, which incontestably prove, that 
liie native dignity of virtue, and the sitnple 
efforts of unenlightened and unassisted 

£ 2 reason, 
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reason, are sometimes able to stand the shock 
of temptation, in the most deUcate and try- 
ing circumstances. But these instances are. 
very rare ; to be found only among some 
few men of elevated souls and improved un- 
derstandings ; and are never mentioned but 
as the moral prodigies and wonders of anti-«> 
quity. Had man been able of himself *' to 
" overcome the world, and to work out his 
" own salvation," there had been no need 
of any new reUgion ; God's grace had been, 
superfluous, and Christ had died in vain. 
But the gross depravity of mankind, before 
the publication of the Gospel, too plainly 
showed the weakness of human nature, whea 
left to itself, and evinced the absolute ne-r 
cessity of some extraordinary support. To 
give us this support, and to guide our steps 
aright amidst the snares and dangers that 
* .every where surround us, our Redeemer 
came from heaven ; and it is the peculiar 
glory and privilege of Christianity, that it 
is the only religion which ever did or could 
propose sufficient motives, and afford suffix 
cient helps, to fortify its disciples against 
the allurements of sin, and to keep them 
unspotted from the world. 

With 
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With the Deist, then, or the Atheist, with 
-him that professes only natural religion, or 
him that professes none at all, we pretend 
not to contest the point; we readily allow 
temptation to be, on Iheir principles^ some- 
tmxes irresistible, and must leave them to 
• the hard dominion of unbridled passions, 
Mid the tumults of a distempered souL 

, But to him who believes that there is a 
God, and that he is possessed of all those 
attributes, which both Reason and Revela- 
tion ascribe to him, there cannot be the least 
shadow of a doubt in this point, if he does 
not sufier his passions to throw a cloud over 
his understanding. For can he seriously be- 
lieve that a God of infinite wisdom has given 
us a rule for the direction of our lives, and 
yet rendered it in many cases absolutely im- 
possible for us to conform to that rule ? Can 
he persuade himself that a God of infinite 
mercy and goodness, though h^ knows the 
strength of his creatures, yet exacts what 
is beyond it, and with all the cruelty of an 
Egyptian task-master, demands virtue, with- 
out having given us the capacity of being 
virtuous? Can he suppose that a Being of 

E 3 infinite 
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infinite justice^ first compels usjto sin, by 
the strength of our appetites, and then pu- 
nishes the wretched sinner ; that he is at onoe 
the author and avenger of iniquity? Can he 
imagine, that he who is holiness itself, who 
as the text expresses it cannot he tempted cf 
evil^ who is of purer eyes than even to be- 
hold it without indignation, is yet capable 
of tempting others to what he himself for- 
bids and abhors? Can he, in fine, bring 
himself to think, that the precepts, the ex- 
hortations, the promises, the threatenings of 
the Gospel, are all a mockery and insult up- 
on us^ setting before us life and death, good 
and evil, and applying to us as free agents 
and accountable beings, when at the same 
time constitution or temptation takes from 
US all liberty of will, and necessarily deter- 
mines us to a course of tice? This were to 
convert the gracious Father of mankind into 
a frantic and capricious tyrant over his 
wretched creatures, to strip him of his best 
perfections, to make vain the noblest facul- 
ties of man, and overturn the whole fabric 
of natural as well as revealed religioa; 
which is surely purchasing a little self- 
defence 
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defence at much too high a price, and doub^ 
ling instead of extenuating our guilt. 

Had God made no express declarations oil 
liiis point, what has been already said would 
be abundantly sufficient to decide it% But 
he who well knew how apt men are to de- 
eeive themselves in enquiries of this nature^ 
and how little sometimes the most conclusive 
arguments avail against the clamours of ap-^ 
petite, and the attractions of pleasure, did 
not leave so important a truth to be collected 
from reason only, nor trusted the strength 
of our understanding^, and the honesty of 
our hearts, in a case where they are both so 
liable to be misled. If any thing is clearly 
and expressly revealed to us in Scripture, it is 
this; that we want not the means of sub-^ 
duing temptation, if we will but make use of 
them ; that ^^ our faith will enable us to oveikt^ 
" come the world ; that if we resist the devil 
" he will flee from us ; that therefore, when« 
ever we fall, it is entirely our own fault, 
our own infirmity; and that every man is 
then only tempted, when he is drawn away 
" of his own lusts and enticed* /' of his own 

lustSj 

f I John V. 4» James iv* 7« lb. i. 14* 
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lusts, properly so called ; not those passions 
and appetites which God gave him, but 
those unreasonable cravings which he has 
himself created by habitual indulgence and 
unnatural provoca|;ions. Nay, in order to 
•quiet all our fears, and to give us the fullest 
^satisfaction on this head, we are assured^ 
that God will, by his Holy Spirit, *' help our 
" infirmites, and strengthen us with might 
** in the inner man; that he knoweth how to 
** deliver the godly out of temptation ; and 
^* if we ourselves cannot Jind a way to es- 
** cape, he will make us one, and will noj 
*' suffer us to be tempted (unless we are deter ^ 
** mined to be so) above what we are able 
to bear*/' 

After such strong assurances as these, by 
which God Almighty stands as it were en^ 
gaged to befriend us, one would not think 
it possible for the wit of man to call in 
question so plain a truth, as that of our abi- 
lity, with the divine assistance, to correct 
constitution and resist temptation. And in- 
dexed men are very ready to acknowledge it 
ia every case but their own ; a plain proof 

that 

* Rom. viil 26, Eph, iii, 16. 2 Ptt, ii. 9. i Cor, x 13, 
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•that the reason why they do not acknow- 
ledge it in their own case too, is not 
because they want evidence, but because 
they want honesty. Every one thinks 
that his own darling passion is that only 
insuperable one which was destined to 
reign over the heart of man, and xeajdily 
gives up all the rest. Believe what every 
-man says of himself and there is not a temp- 
tation but is invincible; believe what he says 
of his neighbours, and there is none but 
-may be easily subdued. Nay, even in the 
Tery same species and degree of wickedness, 
we have different measures of judging of 
ourselves and other men. If our brother be 
overtaken in a fault, we condemn him with- 
out hesitation and without mercy, though 
he has perhaps all the infirmity of human 
nature to plead in his behalf. And yet we 
can calmly acquit ourselves, when guilty of 
the very same crimes, by a thousand pre- 
tended alleviations. We form distinctions 
in our own favour which have no foundation 
in nature, we fijid out particularities in our 
situation which escape every eye but our 
jown. Almost every man, in spite of reason 
and experience, will flatter himself, that 

there 
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there is some circumstance or other peculiar 
to his own case, which, as it distinguishes 
him from the common lot, exempts liim also 
from the common guilt of other men. His 
passions are stronger, his governing powers 
are weaker, or the temptation that assails 
him more violent than human nature ever 
before experienced . Another man, perhaps, 
might have come off victorious in the con- 
flict, but^s for himself, he is so unhappily 
framed, or so unluckily circumstanced, that 
he finds it in vain to resist ; he finds it im- 
possible to oppose a conspiracy, which seems 
formed against his virtue by ^very thing 
around him. 

Nothing is more fatal, and at the same 
time nothing more common, than this piece 
of self-delusion. It is for this reason that, 
when St- Paul is endeavouring to strengthen 
the Corinthians against the trials they were 
exposed to, he sets out with assuring them, 
"that no temptation had taken them but 
*' such as was common to man/^ as well 
knowing, that till he had convinced them of 
this, all other arguments would be inefTec- 
tual. To men possessed with this opinion 
of uncommon difficulties in their situation^ 

it 
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it is in vain to allege the examples of those^ 
who have successfully struggled against the 
pleasures or persecutions of the world, and 
fought the good fight with glory, Tlic 
answer is always at hand : They were not 
tempted as we were, or they would have 
&llen as we did. One, however, we are 
«ttre there was, who was in all things 
" tempted like as we are, sin only except- 
** ed,^' and who was for this very reason 
tempted, that his disciples and soldiers 
might not despair of conquering an adver- 
sary, whom they had seen the Captain of 
their salvation subdue before them. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance 
to us, not to impose upon ourselves by false 
suppositions of some uncpmmon degree of 
violence in the temptations that befal us, or 
the appetites that are given to us. There are 
probably thousands of our fellow-creatures, 
who are in as trying a situation as ourselves ; 
thousands at least who think themselves so; 
and have therefore full as good a claim to 
the plea of pecuharity as we have; that is, in 
fact, no claim at all; for what is cpmmon to 
so many,<^n be peculiar to none. Among 

so 
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BO great a number in similar circumstances^ 
some, it is certain, do resist the solicitations 
that assail them ; and if we are not equally 
successful, it is only because we are not 
Equally vigilaut and active. Sacred history 
(to say nothing of profane) will furnish us 
with numberless examples of the most in^ 
-vincible integrity, temperance, and forti- 
tude, under the severest trials, under every 
possible disadvantage, both of nature and 
situation, that can be imagined. What, 
therefore, has been done once, may be done 
again. Human nature is nearly the same 
in all ages. Our passions are not stronger 
than those of our forefathers ; our difficulties 
in some respects much less; our natural 
strength and supernatural assistances to the 
full as great; and if therefore we do not 
struggle against the world as efFectdally as 
they did, we are left without excuse* 

But if, at last, men will be convinced by 
no experience but their own, to their own 
we must refer them; and if they will neither 
believe the testimony of man, nor the pro- 
mises of God, thev will at least believe them- 
selves, and give credit to the report of their 

own 
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own hearts. And in fact may we not appeal 
to every man's own breast, whether he has 
not actually, on certain occasions,, resisted 
those solicitations which he declares are not 
to be resisted ; whether he cannot recollect a 
time when a regard to reputation, to interest,^ 
to decency, to propriety, or some other ca* 
sual consideration, lias repressed the violence 
of his predominant passion, when most ur- 
gent and impetuous ? The common occur^ 
rences of hfe make this absolutely necessary ; 
and every one that is not lost to all sense of 
honour and shame, and all regard to exter- 
nal appearances, must confess it to have been 
frequently the case with himself. How often^ 
for instance, does the presence of some re- 
spectable person restrain even the most irri^ 
table man alive from a sudden burst of pas- 
sion, which at another time, and under the 
same temptation to indulge, he would have 
declared it was impossible to control ? It 
is notorious that men can mortify their 
strongest passions when they please, and 
that they do every day forego the most ex^ 
quisite gratificatioas, from what they call 
prudential motives. There are hot any more: 

importunate 
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importunate appetites in man^ than those of 
hunger and thirst, and yet what is more 
common than, for the sake of Ufe and health, 
to do the utmost violence to both ? Nay, 
even when the natural rage of thirst is still 
farther exasperated by thebumingsof afever, 
jet, if such abstinence be deemed necessary, 
we can and do deny these most earnest crav<* 
kigs of appetite, and in this and many other 
instances undergo &r greater torment for 
the sake of preserving a life we mtist part 
with at last, than is almost ever necessary 
for securing the possession of life eternal. 

What our own experience teaches us, our 
own consciences confirm to us, which, by 
instahtly smiting us for every wicked action, 
Jbowever strongly we were prompted to it by 
nature, or solicited by temptation, loudly 
intimate to us, that it was in our power to 
bave done otherwise ; for what is naturally 
impossible, can never be imputable, either 
here or hereafter. The truth is, these speci- 
ous pretences of ungovernable passions and 
invincible temptations cannot stand the test 
even atthe partial tribunal of our own hearts ; 
and how then shall they appear before that 

most 
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most awful and impartial one, the JUDa*> 

MEITT-SEAT OF GoD? 

Let us not, dien, any longer delude our« 
selves, and affront our Maker, by throwing 
all the blame of our misconduct on the 
strength of temptation or the frailty of our 
nature. It is enough that we have acted 
wickedly ; let us not go on moreover, " to 
charge God foolishly/' Let us rather, with 
the royal Psalmist, ^' confess our wickedness^ 
and be sorry for our sins/' A casual lapse^ 
QT a distressful surprise, God may and wiU^ 
no doubt, upon our sincere repentance, for- 
give ; but a cool deliberate defence of our 
impiety, is an insult upon Heaven, which can 
hope for no mercy. To accuse our constitu- 
tion, is to accuse the author of that constitu- 
tion ; to say we are by any means compelled 
to sin, is in fact to say, " we are tempted of 
God ;'' an assertion not only repugnant to the 
plainest declarations of Scripture, but to the 
plainest dictates of common sense. It is not 
God that tempts, but man that will be tempt- 
ed. It is not by God's appointment, but by 
man's own negligence and supineness, that 
temptation becomes too strong for his virtue. 

The 
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The growth of the passions is gradual, and 
may be seasonably checked ; the approach, 
of temptation is visible, and may be easily 
guarded against* But, instead of that, we 
generally invite the danger, and court our 
own ruin ; we foster up some favourite appe*. 
tote by constant indulgence, and then mis- 
taking, wilfully mistaking, this monstrous- 
production of habit for the genuine child of 
natufe, very disingenuously complain of ouf 
passionsand constitutions. We see the enemy 
of our salvation approaching at a distance, 
and, instead of preparing to make a vigorous 
resistance, or (what is generally the safest 
way) a timely retreat, we either sit still in 
stupid indolence and suffer ourselves to be 
subdued, or we run to meet the destroyer with 
open arms, and make haste to be undone. 
That some men are by nature more prone 
to vice than others, and that there is a dijfFer- 
ence in the original frame and temperament 
of our minds, as there certainlv is in that of 
our bodies, is not perhaps to be absolutely 
denied ; but it must at the same time be al- 
lowed, that a bad constitution of mind, as well 

aj? of body, may by proper care and attention 
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be greatly if riot wholly airiendeid. And, 
as it sometimes happens that they who have 
^the weakest and mdst distempered framei^, 
by means of an exact temperance and aft 
tmshakeh pet^severahce iti riile and.niethod. 
Outlive those of a robuster niake &nd niore 
luxuriant health; so there are abundant in- 

« 

'starides^ where men' of the most depraved 
turn of mind, by keepiilg a steady guard 
. tip6n their weak parts, and gradually, bilt 
continually, correcting their defects, " going 
*^ on from strength to strength/' and from 
one degrefe of perfection to another, have 
at length arrived at a higher pitch of virtufe 
'than those for wliom natufie had done much 
ihbre, and who would therefore dcf but little 
for themselves. It is said of the great Athe^ 
nian philosopher, that lie was by nature the 
very reverse of all those virtues which after- 
wards shone so conspicuous in his conduct; 
that he was born one of the worst, and lived 
and died one of the best of men. This at least 
is certain^ that, whatever may be the corrup- 
tion of our nature, whatever the power of 
pain to stagger bur virtue, or of pleasure t6 
Bedtice it, it is impossible we can be so 
VOL* I* I , formed, 
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formed^ or so situated by a just and good 
God^ as to be under an absolute necessity 
pf transgressing those-iaws which he has 
laid down for the regulation hi our conduct. 
We may rest assured that he will give us 
powers, either natural or supernatural, to 
.balance our defects^ In the common trials 
of our virtue, the common efforts of human 
nature, and the common influences of the 
Holy Spirit, will be able to support us : " if 
" any temptation take us, more than is com- 
" mon to man,^' God will send us, provided 
we desire, and endeavour to deserve it, 
more than common assistance; for his 
strength is made perfect in our weakness, 
and we may in this sense, most truly say 
with the Apostle, ^* that when we are weakr 
" then in reality are we strong*/' 

We are not, however, to conclude fron^ 
hence, that God will deliver us out of temp^ 
tation without any trouble on our part. As^ 
without him we can do nothing, so neither 
will he do any thing without m. His gra«e 
•is not intended to supersede, but to co- 
. operate with our own most eameft endea-^ 

vours : 
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VoUrs : and the most effectual method of se- 
fcuring to ourselves the Divine assistance, is 
to make a speedy and vigorous use of all 
those means with which we are furnished^ 
for tvorkiiig out our salvation. What these 
means are, and how we may apply them to 
the best advantage, will be considered in a 
separate discourse; 
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I-ET NO MAN SAY WHEN HE IS TEMPTtD, 
I AM TEMPTED OF GOD; EOR GOD 
CANNOT BE TEMPTED WITH EVIL, 
NEITHER TEMPTETH HE ANY MAN, 

TN the preceding discourse I attempted to 
show, that to thfow all the blame of our 
vices on the infirmity of our natural constitu- 
tion, is in fact to say that we are "tempted 
of God ; '' that this indirect accusation of 
our Maker is as groundless as it is impious ; 
that the notion of ungovernable passions 
and irresistible temptations, contradicts our 
clearest apprehensions of the Divine ature 
and perfections, the most express declara- 
tions of Scripture, the testimony of past ages, 

p 3 and 
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and even our own daily experience. And, 
although this might be deemed sufficient for 
the conviction of any reasonable man, yet, 
in a point of such great importance, I shall 
readily be excused for pursuing thfe same 
subject a little further, and for going on tq 
3how, not only that temptations may be 
subdued, but how they may be subdued ; 
what those means are, in short, which reason 
and religion have put intp our hands, for 
f^ombating these enemies of our salvation \ 
for it must at last be owned, that the most 
effectual way of proving any end to be atr 
tainable, is tp point out the p^tth that leadg 
to it. 

I. The first step, then, towards resisting 
temptations, is to regulate our notions \ and 
))efore we can hope to act virtuously, we 
must learn to think justly. The surprising 
jnflueuce which worldly allurements have 
over our minds, is in a great measure owing 
to the high opinion \ye entertain of the plea-r 
sures or advanb^ges they set before us. That 
re^ptless power of the mind, the im aginat 
T^Nji which is '^ only evil continually*,'' 

* Gfn. vi. 5, 
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18 for ever leading^ us beyond the bounds of 
truth ; arid, by raising up before us certain 
visionary scenes of bap^nness, so excites our 
expectations, and inflames our desires, that 
we wait with impatience for an opportunity 
of gratifying them, and are very easily in- 
duced to pursue, and to seize with eager- 
ness, what we have been accustomed to 
tontemplate with so much pleasure. 

We must therefore keep a steady eye on 
this licentious wanderer, and never suffer it 
to fix our attention so long on improper ob- 
jects, as to delude us into a false opinion of 
their excellence, and an insatiable desire to 
attain them, as indispensably necessary to 
our happiness. 

* Had the wretched Ahab, when he was 
struck with the beauty and the convenience 
of Naboth's vineyard, called in a little timely 
reflection, and a little common sense to his 
aid ; had he for one moment represented 
to himself the folly of supposing, that the 
acquisition of a few acres of land could add 
any thing tq the real comfort of a man who 
was already \n possession of a kingdom, 
^i|d of every enjoyment that regal power 

F 4 could 
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f^ould command, he might, in this instance 
2^t least, have escaped that heavy load of 
guilt and misery which he ^nd the. vile part- 
ijer of his throixe and of his crimes, brought 
down upon their own beads. But the proxi-f 
mity of thi§ vineyard to his own house had,, 
among other circumstances, captivated his 
fancy; and, instead of resisting the firsfr 
impression, and bringing his silly passion. 
%q the bar of reason, he indulged and che- 
rished it, till he began to think it absolutely 
impossible for him to live without that fa- 
vourite spot which he wanted, it seems, for 
a garden of fi^rbs,^. Unable to accomplish 
this important purpose, '- he laid him down 
^* on his bed, and turned away his face, anc^ 
^' would eat no bread '^\'' This heavy af- 
fliction, however, wa§ soon rerpoved. Hia 
wife gave him, ?^ she had promised, the vine-: 
yard, which she purchased by a murder, and 
he went down with joy to take possession of 
it. But his joy, as is commonly the case 
with such triumphant sinners, was of very 
ghprt duration. He was met on the very spot 
with that severe rebuke, to which his own 

conscience 

* 1 Kings xxi. a. f lb. ver. 4. 
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conscience must have given irresistible force. 
•' Hast thou killed, and also taken posses* 
*' sion?— Thus saith the Lord, in the place 
^ where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, 
^- shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine*/' 

Let this memorable example teacli us, as 
well it may, not to allow our imaginations to 
overbear our judgments ; not to give more 
importance to the objects of our wishes than 
their real intrinsic worth deserves ; not to 
persuade ourselves, in short, as we are but 
too apt to do, that the whole happiness of 
our lives depends on the possession of the 
merest trifles. To secure ourselves against 
this fatal error, let us learn to look on things 
in that true unerring light in which this Gos- 
pel of Christ holds them out to us ; and in 
estimating the value of earthly enjoyments, 
let us be careful to consider, not merely the 
present pleasure or profit attending them, 
but every diminishing or debasing circum- 
^Btance which naturally belongs to them ; the 
shortness of their duration, the pains it gene- 
rally costs us to obtain them, the substantial 
happiness of which they frequently deprive 
us ; and the shame, ignominy, remorse, and 

misery, 

* 1 Kings xxi, ig. 
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misery, whujh almost constantly succeed to 
the indulgence of every guilty passion. If 
all these appendages are not taken into ther 
account we shall m^ke but a very unfair 
and imperfect estimate ; and if they are, 
there will be no danger of our setting too 
high a value upon worldly gratifications. 

It is for this reason, that when St. Paul 
is arming his Christian soldier for this very 
Gombeit against sinful propensities and allure-* 
ments, the first direction he gives him, is^ 
to have his loins girt abotit zmth truth*; 
that is, to prepare himself for the ponflic^ 
by strengthening and confirming his mii|d 
with true gospel notions of the worlcj an<J 
its enjoyn^ents. This he will always fin4 
to be one of the strongest barriers against 
the inroiads of vice, one of the most effectual 
nieans to confine his passions within their 
due bounds, and to restrain him from those 
immoral principles and irregular practice^ 
. which are the most certain consequences of 
wrong opinions. 

II. When our notions are thus regulatedj^ 
our desires will of course be much abated ; 

for 

• Ephes. ti. 14. 
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jbf they are generally proportioned to the 
jEuipposed value of the desired object. But ia 
^rder more effectually to break and subdue 
them^ we must enure them to an early obedi^ 
lence, and a patient submission to restraint. 
The map of the world affirms, that tempta- 
tions are irresistible ; and so indeed he may 
jKiimetimes find them ; but it is only because 
Ithey meet with inflamed appetites, and dcr 
aires made untractable by habitual indul- 
gence. Let the same solicitations assault ^ 
man with the same n'atural inclinations, but 
liumbled and chastised by ^nearly discipline, 
find these formidable assailants shall become 
weak and impotent things; and we shall 
plainly see the difference between one who 
$eeks all occasions to excite and exasperate 
his passions, and one who takes every op- 
portunity to check and to control them. It 
|s indeed our misfortune, that, for the first 
part of our lives, we are almost entirely un- 
der the dominion of our ne^tural appetites 
and desires ; which have therefore the advanr 
tage of making the earliest impressions upon 
the mind, and gaining an ascendency over u^ 
jiefore the light qf reasoJi> oif the tqipre gli?ri- 
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oas light of Revelation, breaks in upon tbQ 
soul. And it is never to be enough lamented^, 
that they who have the first care of our per- 
sons, and who ought to train up the soul to 
habits of self-government, by seasonable de» 
nialsand well-judged severities ; that these, 
I say, through ignorance, inattention, or ill- 
timed tenderness, too often betray that most 
; important trust. By indulging every fror 
ward wish, every wayward humour of the 
infent mind, they frequently sow deep in oup, 
hearts the seeds of vice ; . and cherish, instead 
of checking, those turbulent desires, which 
first trying their strength in trifling, and 
therefore disregarded instances, afterwards 
break out into the most mischievous excesses, 
to the disturbance of our own happiness and 
the peace of mankind. It will therefore re-? 
quire some assiduity and address to correct; 
this unhappy defect of our constitution, and 
the still more unhappy consequeiices of our 
education. We must watch the first motions, 
and suppress the first risings of our irregular 
desires. We must, from the moment that 
reason takes the reins into her hands, assert 
ber natural sovereignty over the soul, and, 

04 by 
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by a timely and vigorous display of her 
power, strike a terror into her seditious sub- 
jects, and awe them at once into submission. 
We must be daily confirming her superiority, 
by exerting it on all occasions, and making 
use even of the slightest advantages over the 
passions. For every victory of reason over 
appetite, however inconsiderable in itself, yet 
by animating the one, and dispiriting the 
other, adds new strength to the mind ; and 
insensibly habituates it to resist the strongest 
solicitations that ,can assail our virtue. 

It is with this view, and this only, that 
the Gospel of Christ so warmly and so wisely 
recommends to us the much-neglected duties 
of voluntary mortification and self-deniaL 
Christianity is of too tender and compassion- 
ate a turn to delight in the misery of its dis- 
ciples, or to take an ill-natured pleasure in 
thwarting our inclinations, and counteract- 
ing our nature. It never enjoins a hardship 
merely to see how well we can bear it, but 
in order to prepare us for some greater trial 
ifhich we must necessarily undergo. Our 
blessed Lord well knew what was in man, 
and what kind of management was the pro- 

perest 



perest for him. He knewj that if we nevei*- 
denied our passions before it was absolutely 
necessary^ they would hot be denied when it 
was so ; and that^ Unless we strengthened the 
governing powers of the soul, by frequently 
exercising their authority in lesser matters^ 
they would not be able to maintain it in th€f 
weightier matters of the lawi 

When therefore we are commanded in 
Scripture, *^ to deny ourselves; to take uj* 
•^ our cross and follow Christ ; to mortify 
** our members which are on the earth ; td 
beware of conforming to the world; to 
pluck out a right eye, or cut off a right 
^* hand that offends us*,^' these expressions 
do by no means imply what some have choseii 
to infer from them ; that we are to renounce 
the world and all its pleasures, employments^ 
connections, and concerns; to bury ourselves 
in cloisters or deserts; to forego every thing 
thdt is cheerful 6t agreeable to our nature^ 
and consume our whole life in solitude, absti-^ 
nence, devotion, and unremitting austerity. 
This is an idea of our religion which nothing 
but the strangest misconception of it by itar 

friends, 

* Ltike ix. *i^. Col. lii« 54 Rom. xii. 2. Matt* y» 29, 30^ 
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friends, or the grossest inisrepresentalioii of 
it by its enemies, could poesiWy have sug- 
gested. According to the fairest and most 
establ^ied rules of interpretation, whenap^ 
jJied to the strong figurative language of 
the Orientals, these phrases, and many 
others of the like import in the sacred writ«- 
mgSy mean nothing more than (what every 
%rise m<M*alist inust approve, and every man 
4f experience mast know to be absolutely 
necessary to the preservation of our virtue 
in the midst of a corrupt world) a constant 
h&bit o£ viplance, circumspection, aad self^ 
^pQ^emment ; a cautious and jealoufi atten^ 
tien to the movements of our minds and the 
prc^i^ss of our passions; a discreet and 
aober, not a criminal and unbounded co»«* 
£ormity to the world ; a renunciation of ottr^ 
uhes^ that is^ of all $dji$h and sordid viewf 
that interfere with the conscientious dis- 
charge of every religious obligation : a strict 
abstinence from - all irregular and inmioral 
gratifications, without either declining any 
of the duties, or sullenly withdrawing from 
the harmless enjoyments, conveniences, and 
comforts of social life. It is true, in short, 
that an exact, or, if you please, rigorous 

''< ■' discipline^ 
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I 

discipline, is required of every man whb^ 
enlists under the banners of the cross.' "He 
" must endure hardness as a good soldier of 
" Jesus Christ*/' And although this has 
been made a frequent topic of ridicule, or 
of ' complaint, among those who call them-^ 
selves philosophers, and has been represent* 
ed as a grievous burthen too heavy for human 
nature to support; yet this moral discipline 
of the soul is grounded on the same rea- 
sons, and justifiable on the same principles, 
as that strict military discipline^ to which it 
is frequently compared in Scripture; and 
which every wise commander . finds it ne- 
cessary to exact and to maintain among 
his soldiers. It may appear to them some^ 
tinjes harsh and severe, but it leads to order^ 
ease, security, and victory. The case is the 
same in our Christian warfare. Every re-* 
strain t which the Gospel imposes on us tends 
ultimately to make our^" yoke easy and oup 
burthen light,*' and its very cruelties, if we 
may call them so, are in fact tender mercies- 
We must therefore submit with patience-- 
to the sacrifices it demands from us, and 
we shall be amply repaid for the transijenb. 

uneasines* 

♦ 2 Tim, ii. 3. 
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tineasiliess which at first perhaps they may 
give us. We must, in compliance T^^ith its 
injunctibns, not only abstain from those 
lusts which ^ openly War against the soul*/' 
but, like them who strive for the mastery in 
the combat or the race, must be " temperate 
** in all thingsf-;" must train lip ourselves for 
the good fight of faith by frequent prepara- 
tory exercises, must " keep the body under, 
" and bring it into subjection J'* by timely 
pjpecautions) and judicious restraints, that, 
when temptation calls upon lis for the trial 
of our virtue, our desires may be found 
patient of control^ and able to support a 
disap point ment^ 

III. There are two extremes to be equally 
avbided in our mor^l conduct, because, 
thodgh opposite to each other, they may 
prov6 equally fatal to our virtue ; a too high 
opinion of our adversary's strength, or a too 
great confidence in our own- If once we 
tire persuaded that all resistance is vain, we 
shall never call forth the strength that God 
has put into our hands, but tamely give 

ourselves 

♦ 1 Tti. ii. 1 1; -j- 1 Cor. Ix. 25. J lb. ix, 27. 
TOL. !• Q 
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ourselveB up oh the first apptorence tifdnnf 
ger;; or if> oq thecontrarj, we flatter ourselyei^ 
th^tfiQ resistance is necessary, '^ a suddender 
^' struction' shall come upon us undwares^ ao^ 
.vr& shall fall into what may be properly fcaUod 
** Qur own mischief/' To steeir then discreetly 
between these two opposite points, is whfft 
demands our utmost care afid attention 
We mu8t» on the one hand, possess ourselvq^ 
with a proper sense of our own natuiral ri^- 
sources, a firm trust in God^s supematttfij 
assistance, and a thorough conviction H^ 
our endeavours, if honestly and earnestly 
exerted^ " shall not be in vain in the iMidf 
and on the other, from a due consciousB(||s 
of our owh weakness and corruption^ neglect 
no precaution in our power^ nor wantotaiy.er 
heedlessly expose ourselves to unnecessafy 
danger. This indeed is the more comaicm 
error of the two, and therefore to be the more 
carefully guarded against. Men ai*e much 
more apt to have too high, tba« too low^ an 
opinion of their own fortitude^ and sd ^l 
through want, rather than excess, of cajl- 
tion. It will, therefore, generally be the 
safest way to, distrust our own courage md J 

^^ resolution, 
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reaolution, and to avoid rather than to prt>« 
voke temptation; foT'ite may often save 
ourselves by a timely retreat, wheft we 
should have made but a weak and ingloriouis 
defence. 

It is indeed always our own fault if evei* 
iw find ourselves beset with solicitations 
which prove too strong for our virtue. We 
may generally recollect a timc^ when, if we 
liad but exerted the least resolution, they 
HHist have vanished before us. But we in-* 
dblently give way to one wrong compliance 
ifiber another, which we might easily have 
resisted at first ; and then, when it is too 
latb to exert the strength which our Makeir 
has given us, we boldly reproach him with 
having given us none at all. There is, in 
dbortv a point at which we have it in out 
power to stop ; but if, through a fatal neg- 
ligence, or a false security, we let that op- 
portunity sUp ; if we suffer ourselves to be 

« 

dbrawn a little farther, and still a little far- 
ther on, whatever snares we may afterwards 
be entangled in, we can have no reason to 
complain of being surprised by stratagem, 
oi* overcome by superior force. 

IV. But in order to guard against tenip- 

G 2 tation 
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tatidn still more effectually, take <ant6 ycttif 
my brethren, the shield of faith*; fbf/ 
thb as St. John assures you, " is the vicx 
** tory that overcometh the worlds even our 
** faith -f-/'^ And the Apostle might well pro?* 
mise these great things of faith, since it is 
this which supplies us with one of the prin^ 
cipal things w^e want, a counterpoise to thir 
pleasures and the interests of this life. Fttr 
by faith is here meant a firm, a rational, atsd 
a vital belief of the being of God, of the re» 
ligion taught by Christ, and the truth of fai^ 
promises and his threatenings as declared 
in the Gospel; a persuasion that God i$f 
and that he is, through his blessed Son, ** a 
" rewarder of all those that diligently seek 
" him:}:." It is this persuasion, and this 
only,' which in certain circumstances caa 
preserve our integrity and our innocenee 
unshaken. When this world, as it sometimes 
happens, spreads before us on a sudden its 
most powerful allurements and advantages^ 
and every thing conspire3 to make them 
operate with their full force upon the heart ; 
3¥hat is there that can destroy the influence 
of such dangerous attractions, and rescue us 

from 

^ Sfb. vi. i6. f 1 Johtt Y. 4« % H^* x. i6. 
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from present ruin ? Can honouF, can inte-» 
rest, can reputation, or those most watchful 
natural guardians of our. virtue, pride and 
shame? These, alas! whatever they may do 
in some trifling instances, are found to be 
weak and slender ties, •* ias flax, burnt witl\ 
^ fire V' when opposed to the violence of som» 
passions, and the shock of some temptations. 
It his here then faith steps in to />ur relief, 
and interposes between us and danger, that 
HEAVEKLY SHIELD, wtich is proof against ' 
all assailants, or, to use the more forcible and 
expressive language of Scripture, ** where- 
^* with we shall be able to quench all the 
** fiery dairts of the wicked one -f-/' Of this 
every sincere believer itiay have, whenever 
he pleases, experimental conviction. For if 
be will but frequently and seriously me- 
ditate on those awful doctrines which the 
Christian revelation sets before him ; that 
there is a Moral Governor of the universe^ 
infinite in wisdom, justice, power, and holi* 
ness ; that in his presence we continually 
Hye and act ; that his all-seeing eye is con-r 
jitantly fixed upon us, " is about out bed, 
^ and about our path, and spieth put all ouc 

Mgd* sv> »4. + Eph. Yu i4f 
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" Ways;** that there is not so much as **a 
^ word in our mouth, or a thought in our 
** heart, but he knoweth it altogether*;*' 
that, when the glory of this world has passed 
away, there will be a general resurrectiou to 
friaotther, a future state of existence, a moAjfc 
lM>l6mn day pf retribution ; that our groErf: 
Jwlge will then require a strict account of 
all our thoughts, words, and actions, an4 
will make it known to the whole worldt 
thatj " verily there w a reward for the right* 
^ -eous, doubtless there 15 a God that jttd^* 
^' eth the eadrth-f- : '* if, I say, the sincere 
Christian will but take care, by frequent 
.meditation and recollection, to impress a 
deep sense of these momentous truths u^u 
his soul, and render them familiar to his 
thoughts, he will by degrees so increase his 
iaith^ and so accustom himself to this train 
of reflections, that the moment temptation 
assaults him, they will habitually and mer 
chanically recur to his mind ; the rewards 
and punishments of a future world will ini* 
stantly present themselves to his view ; the 
fear of the Lord will come upon him, .and 
he will say with the patriarch on a lilw 

occasioH, 

* Psaim cxxxix. 3, 4. . f PmIsi Iviii. 11. 
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QccasioOp ^^ How can I do this great wicked- 
** ness, and sin against God*?" 

V. There is still one thing more remain- 
ingf which, though occasionally touched 
vpon before^ is of such great importance as 
lio Inquire in tlus place a distinct considera- 
tiouy since without it all our other resources 
frill ^e iaeCectua], and that is the assist- 
fH)ce q( God's Holy Spirit, To our great 
^ipfort we are assured, that although the 
^Wers of Qur own weak and corrupt nature 
m^'Y iVequently be insufficieat to carry us 
/;i9iQcesfully through the ditliculties we have 
b9 encounter, yet the grace of God will be at 
^ times, and in the greatest exigencies, 
Sjq^cient fe^r U3+, This divine and powerful 
i^tl^ument of pur deliverance is, as we ajre 
i^ormed, always to be obtained by prayer. 
Our JJieaveniy Father will give his Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him. Whatsoever 
^* we ftsk in prayer, believing, we shall re- 
^ ceive J." But then it is not in time of 
Deed only we must " ^eek the Lord ;' in th© 
vgt^V^mt of danger we maiy be reduced to 

such 

• Gen. xxxix. g* fa Cor. xii. ^ 

I Luke xi. 13. Matt, xxi, 2a. 
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such straits that nothing but a miracle can 
save us. We must therefore make God our 
friend long before, and provide against the 
evil day while it is yet afar off, and all seems 
peace and security around us. His Holy 
Spirit is not to be made subservient to a 
present purpose, to be invoked in our ne- 
cessity, and slighted in time of safety; he 
must either abide constantly with us, or for 
ever remain a stranger to us. It is not ^ 
occasional ejaculation, vented by accident, 
or extorted by fear, that will bring him 
down from heaven ; it is only upon repeated 
solicitations, and a due preparation for his 
receptipn, that this Divipe guest will conde- 
$cepd to take up his abode with us. We are, 
as the apostle expresses it in his strong man- 
ner of speaking, '* to pray always with all 
** prayer and supplication, and watch there-. 
^* unto with all perseverance*.'' And. this 
will not only draw downi upon us a plentiful 
effusion of divine grace, but ^improve and 
confini) our own internal strength ; will en- 
gage our attention, excite Qur industry, in- 
crease our caution, and e\ en suggest to us 

eyery 

•Eph. vi, 18. 
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everv human means of deliverance. For 
prayer has of itself a natural tendency to 
ohtain its own purposes, and we grow insen« 
fiiblj^ better whilst we wish to be so. 

It is, in short, on our own vigilance, cir- 
cumspectipn, and self-discipline, added to 
our most earnest prayers for the Divine assist- 
ance, that all our virtue here, and all our 
happiness hereafter, through the merits of 
our Redeemer, entirely depend. If a man 

I 

mil throw himself in the way of danger, 
and venture to the very brink of vice ; if he 
will suflFer his thoughts to wander, or dwell 
upon improper objects; if he knows his weak 
parts, and yet leaves them without defence; 
if he sees a growing appetite, and instead of 
checking, seeks every opportunity to feed and 
to inflame it; if he confines his views to pre- 
penl enjoyment^, nor ever spends a thought 
upoi^ futurity; if, in fine, he lives without 
God in the world, without any awe of his 
presence, any trust in his assistance, or any 
fear of his judgments, he must expect that 
the slightest temptations will get the better 
pf his virtue, already half subdued. 

But if, on the cqntrary, he sets himself 

seriously 
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fi^iiously find in earnest to search out and to 

eonre^t his infirmities ; if he fties at the first 

^proach of temptation, and takes alarm at 

the most distant intimation of danger; if he 

.eutrbs that busy dangerous power, the ima^ 

/gination; ^^ if he keeps his heart with all di- 

^ Ugence*/' and guards the issues of hfe; if, 

a$ the apostle advises, he takes unto him the 

SHiiKLD OF FAITH, Opposing the joys of 

heafven to the pleasures of sin, and having 

less regard to a present gratification than 

the future recompense of ren^ard ; above all, 

if he never ceases, importuning the throne of 

Grace for the assistance of God's Holy Spirit 

to purify his soul, invigorate his resolutions^ 

'<iind support bin under ali the di^uUies 

amd discoui^ements of his Christian war-* 

&re ; he may depend upon it, thdA whatever 

may be his comtitutrni^ whatever the natiira 

or degree of the temptations he is exposed 

to, not all the powers of darkness shall be 

able to prevail a^inst him. Though he 

may perhaps accidentally ^1, yet he shall 

^* ©ever be cast away; for the Lord up-» 

^^ holdedat him with his hand*f-/' 

♦ Poav.ivi 23. ?f Psalm xxxvii. 24% 
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Matthew xxv. 46. 
anp th£s£ sh^ll go away ikto 

fiVERIiASTIKO PUNISJSV£J»T: SUT 
THE BIGHTEOUS INTO XIPJQ £TEENAi[.« 

nr^IS is one among numberless other 
; J- passages in holy writ^ in which a future 
JMdgmen.t) aad an eternal state of •existenpe 
hereafter, are clearlj aad positively annouiKV 
ed to us ; and it is from these declarations of 
the Gospel, and these only, that we derive 
the certain expectation of immortal life. To 
pretend, therefore, as some have done, that 
we had already sufiicient notices of this im* 
portant truth from the light of nature, and 

jhat the ponviction^ prodijcied by thfese 

noticei. 
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notices, is so complete as to supersede the 
necessity of any funher information, is to 
give nature a degree of merit to which she 
is far from having any just pretensions, and 
to make a very ungrateful return for the in* 
valuable advantages we have received, in this 
and many other respects, from the Revelation 
made by Christ. But yet to assert, on the 
other hand, that natural religion gives us not 
the smallest ground to hope that we shall sur-p 
vive the grave, and that every argument for 
it, expept those which Scripture supplies, is 
perfectly vain and nugatory, and unworthy 
of the least regard, is surely running into 
another extreme, nb less destitute of founda- 
tion, arid no less hurtful in its consequences j 
than the former*. The natural and moral 
evidences of another life after this, though 
confessedly inferior, very greatly inferior in 
authority and force to those of Revelation, 
yek undoubtedly have their proper weight 
and use; and to depreciate their just value, 

and 

^- It has been very justly observed, that some writers, by 
oxalting the powers of reason, in natters of religion, too bigb^ 
have destroyed the necesiity of llevelation; and others, by 
degrading thenr too low,, have risked th^ reasdnablate^ 
fif iU Piv. Leg, vol. ii. p. 26. 
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ilnd sink them as much as possibie in the 
^timation of mankind, is to do no real ser- 
yice (although there may have been a sincere 
intention of doing it) to the cause of Chris- 
tianity ; which has no need, in this or in any 
other instancy, to rise on the ruins of humait 
reason. On the contrary, it disdains not to 
receive reason as its friend and ally, and oc- 
casionally to elucidate and confirm both its 
doctrines and its precepts, by such collateral 
' arguments as that faculty is capable of sup* 
plying. In the present case more especially, 
the consideration of a future state is a sub- 
ject so full of comfort and satisfaction, that 
the mind of man must necessarily love to 
dwell upon it; must ^ish to contemplate it 
•in every point of view ; to examine it in every 
Jight, whether natural or revealed ; to let in 
conviction from every quarter ; and must be 
•6bothed and delighted to find, that so im- 
portant an article of belief, on which so 
much depends both in this life and the next, 
is perfectly conformable to the natui*al igen- 
timents of the human heart, and the justest 
conclusions of the human understanding. 
:This must be the case, even with the sin* 

cerest 
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cercst believers. But there are some also 
(m is but too well known) in every Christian 
^^untry^ who are not believers, and yet pro^ 
fess to receive, on the principles of natural 
religion, the doctrine of another life, and a 
day of recompense. Now, no one, I think, 
would wish to deprive even these of their 
persuasion, on whatever grounds it rests^ 
that they are formed for immortality, and 
that they are responsible for their conduct 
here, at the bar of their , Creator hereafter^ 
There are other i^nbelievers (for they are di- 
vided into many different sects) who, though 
not yet convinced of a future state of exist- 
ence, are willing to listen to the natural 
and moral evidences in its favour, and to 
no others. These, surely, it is of great im- 
portance, both to society and to themselves, 
to bring, if possible, to the acknowledgment 
of a future retribution. This acknowledg- 
ment will, even on their .own principle^t 
bind them down to a course of action very 
different from that which a contrary persua-- 
sion would have been apt to produce ; and 
will, moreover, in all probability, pave the 
way for their entire beUef of a religion which 

they 
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they will find so perfectly harmonizing mth 
their favourite oracle, Reason, in this mosft 
interesting point, and which professes t^. 
give them the most authentic informatioQi 
concerning that unseen world, the reality, 
of which they already admit to have beeti 
proved*. 

m 

. Whereas if, on the contrary, with a view 
of converting the infidel to Christianity, and 
impressing him with a high sense of its dig- 
nity and importance, you set out with assur- 
ing him that reason gives us not the slightest 
hope of immortality ; that soul and body 
perish together in the grave, but are both 
raised to life again at that general resurreci- 
tion which the Gospel promises ; he will asr 
detit probably, without scruple, to the for- 
mer part of your proposition, but will never 
be persuaded, on the sole authority of a 
Revelation which he rejects, to listen to 
the concluding part. 

It may therefore contribute not a little^ 
both to the satisfaction of the Christian, and 
the conviction of the unbeliever, to state, 

in 

* Xb«t fundameatal doctrine of religion (a future state) 
would, if believed, open and dispose the mind serioasly to at- 
tend to the general evidence of the whole. — Butler's Anal. c. i. 
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in the first place, with as much brevitjr aticl 
perspicuity as the nature of the inquiry will 
admit, some of the plainest and most obvioiu!i 
of those proofs of a future existence, which 
bur own reason is capable of suggesting to 
the mind, and then to proceed td those which 
arise from the Christian Revelation *. 

The first question that naturally presents 
itself on this subject, is, whether that perci- 
pient and thinkii^ agent within us, which 

we 

* The substance of this and the two following Sermons 
%i^ written and preached several years ago. The discourse 
now before us is not, I confess, of that kind which I should 
have selected for publication. But the progress which the 
doctrine of mo^mo/i^m has already made on the Continenf, 
and is now endeavouring to make in this Kingdom, induced 
jne to thinks that k compendious view of the most intelligi- 
ble arguments fof the immateriality and natural immortality 
of the soul, as well as of the other principal evidences of a 
future state, both moral and scriptttral, would not be at this 
time either uaseasonable or unusefuU The young reader ^st 
least, for whose use these three discourses were principally 
intended, will here find (what can alone be e;cpected, on so 
eoctensive a subject, in so short a compass) some general and 
leading principles to direct his judgment on a question of no 
small importance ; to guard him against too hasty a deser** 
tion of the received opinion concerning it ; and to prepare 
him for a more profound and accurate investigation of it, if 
ever he should feel higiself disposed to puriBue the inquiry 
•any farther. 
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we usually call the soul, is only 9. part of 
the body, or whether it is something totally 
distinct from it ? If the former, it must ne- 
cessarily share the extinction of the body by 
death ; and there is an end at once of all 
our natural hopes of inlmortality. If, on 
the other hand, the latter supposition of its 
distinct subsistence be the true one ; it is 
plain that there >¥ill then be no reason to 
presume, that the intellectual and the cor- 
poreal part of our frame must perish to- 
gether. That fatal stroke which deprives the 
latter of life and motion, may have no other 
effect on the former, than that of dislodging 
it from its present earthly tah^macle^ and 
introducing it into^ a different state of exisfc- 
ence in another world. 

Npw, whatever difference of opinion there 
may have been among speculative men, either 
ancient or modern, concerning the specific 
nature of the human soul ; yet in this they 
have all, with very few exceptions, univer- 
sally agreed, that it is a substance in it self ^ 
actually distinct and separable from the boclj/y 
though in its present state closely united 
with it. This has been the invariable 

vox* I. H opnion 
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opinion of almost all mankind, learned or 
unlearned, civilized or t^aTage, Cbristian or 
Pagan, in every age and nation of the world. 
There i& scarce any one truth that ctti be 
named, which has met with so general a 
reception as this. We ddscover it in thi$ 
earliest authors extant, both poets and kfe- 
torians ^ and it was maintained by e¥€iy 
philosopher among the ancients (except by 
Anaximander, Democritus^ and thQir MUmi^ 
ers^) as well as by all the primitive Chmtiati 
writers, without, I believe, a single exM|i^ 
tidn. Even they who supposed the soul to 
be material (which was undoubtedly sap^^ 
posed by several Pagan philosophers, as wtll 
as by two or three of the Christian fatbem) 

^ See Cudworth'ft Inteikctoal System^ vol. i. b«. i. c. u k li. 
aad c. V. p. 836-^8^4.1. 

Cicero (Tusc. Qaaest. 1. i. c. 22,) mentions no more than 
two pbilosopbers, Dicxarchus and Aristoxenus, \vfao main- 
tained that man had no loul ; and 1^ gives thein. ritaiQl igr 
this opinion— ^fiia difficilis erat animi quid Sf qualis sU ui/e(- 
Ugtntia. This principle, if carried to its full extent, wauldr 
I aia afraid, prove equally ths^t.we hay« no bodies; h^oumr 
asithe greatest of our philosophers, Newton, Locke, ^c. bi^ve 
repeatedly asserted,- it is fuU as difficult to comprehend tbe 
nature of a corporeal as of an iticorporeal substance, Yatlhis 
principle seems still to have tio 9nx£|U w<i{;ht with ibe^tm^ 
of Alaterialism.. 
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yet uaiformly held it to be a substance rfw* 
finct from the body. They supposed it to 
be air, or fire, or l^rmony, or a fifth essence, 
or something of a finer, purer, more »the- 
realy texture than gross matter; and mAny 
of them conceived it also to be immortal, or 
capable of becoming so. Nor was it only 
ijbe polished and enlightened nations of 
Greece and Rome, of Egypt and Asia, that 
beliered man to be a compound being, con* 
flipting of two separate substances, but eren 
the rudest and most barbarous tribes, df 
whom history has pi^served any traces. 
And it is well known, that wherever cuilo- 
sity, commerce, or the spirit of adventure 
httd extended modem discoveries, this no- 
tion has been found existing. It has been 
found as prevalent throughout the vast con* 
tinents of India and America, and the vari- 
ous islands of the Atlantic Ocean;, and the 
abuthem hemisphere, as in every other quar- 
ter of the globe*. So general a suffrage of 
almost the whole human race, in favour of 
tills opinion, is surely a very strong pre- 
sumption of its truth. It proves it to be no 

less 

* See bA the late voyages .to tbqse parts, by CaptainGook, 
and other navigators. 

H 2 
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less conformable to the first natural appfe- 
hensions of the untutored mind, than to the 
soundest principles of philosophy*. And 
it will, I apprehend, receive no small con-r • 
firmation from considering some of the more 
re^markable operations of the soul itself. 

It is evident, that the intellectual part of 
our frame exercises a superintending and 
sovereign command over the l>ody. It 
movesy directs, controls, supports, protects*' 
and governs the whole corporeal system^. 
Now, in other cases, we see that the mov*; 
ING POWER is something different from the 
MACHiNEit actuates . We are therefore led. 
by analogy to conclude, that the soul i^ a^. 
distinct from the body, as the force of gra-«: 
vity is from the clock which it sets in mo-, 
tion, or the wind that fills the sails, and the. 
pilot that sits at the helm, from the vessel, 
which the one steers and the other impels. 

And indeed the soul itself gives, in vari-^: 
ous instances, very strong indications thatr 
this is actually the case. That power which; 
it sometimes exerts, when immersed in pro-. 

found. 

* Omni ill re consensio omnium gentium lex nat^l'^a 
putandaesU Tusca. Quaest. Li* 
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found thought, of abstracting itself, of being 
absent as it were from the body, and paying 
no regard to the impressions made upon it by 
external objects; that authority by which it 
corrects and overrules the reports made to 
it by the senses, for which it frequently sub- 
stitutes the conclusions of its own judg- 
ment; that faciHty with which, by turning 
the mental eye inward, and contemplating 
itself and all its wonderful operations, in the 
management of its internal stores, it forms a 
new set of ideas pecuharly its own, purely in- 
tellectual and spiritual*; that vigour which 
it sometimes manifests in the most excru- 
ciating disorders, and even at the approach 
of death, when its earthly tenement is all 
shattered and decayed ; the essential differ- 
ence there is between the pains and plea- 
sures of the body and of the mind ; the 
emotions often raised in us, without any ex- 
temal impression, by the eminent virtues of 
great and good men, in distant ages and 
countries ; the astonishing activity and viva- 
city, the fertility of invention, and rapidity 
(^ transition, which the soul frequently dis- 
plays 

* XiOCke, b.ii. cb, i. 8, 4» 
H3 
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plays in dreams, when the body, and all its 
senses and powers, are benumbed aiad locked 
up in sleep ; the variety of unexpected scenes 
which it then, by a kind of enchantment,^ 
raises up to view ; the strange and unheard-of 
persons, places, incidents, and conversations^ 
it sometimes creates, totally unconnected 
with any occurrences of the preceding day, 
and of which not the smallest traces are to 
be found in the memory ; and above all, that 
astonishing, yet well-attested phenomenon 
of sLBEP-WAjiKiNG, where, though the 
eyes are insensible to all external impres*- 
sions, and sometimes entirely closed, yet the 
SOMNAMBULIST directs himself with uaer<- 
ring certainty through the most intricate 
windings, and over the most dangerous pre- 
cipices, and without any apparent assistance 
from the organs of sense, has been known 
to read, write, and compose* ; all these cir- 
cumstances taken together must be allowed 
to form a very strong accumulation of evi- 
dence, that our thinking part is something 
more than mere organical mechanism^ some- 
thing, 

■* %tfi a most extraordinary and well-authenticated instance 
of this in the Encyclopedie^ article SwnanmbuU^ 
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' thing, in short, distinct and capable of acting 
^paratdy from our corporeal frame*. 

It id true, indeed, there are many cases in 

iif hich the mind appears to be considerably 

lafiected by the state and circumstances of 

the body. But all these appearances will 

. admit as easy a solution from the hypothesis 

of two distinct essences, closely united, and 

powerfully sympathizing with eaoh other, as 

from the supposition of our being one single, 

iMmple, uncompounded^ homogeneous sub* 

' ^ance. 

If then the preceding remarks have ren- 
dered it highly probable that we are endued 
with a principle of perception distinct from 
the body ; the main point respecting the ca- 
pacity of the soul to survive the grave is es- 
tablished ; and, although it may be extremely 
oaeful and satisfactory to the mind, yet it is 

not 

* £ven one of tb6 many cirenmstaiices here ccdlected toge- 
ther, viz. the vigour and vivacity which the mind frequently 
-displays^ when the body is almost worn out with pain, sick- 
Des8> and old age, had force enough to convince a celebrated 
Ivity infidel, and libertine of the last century, (but who after- 
^mt^s became a sincere convert to Christianity) that the 
soul was a substance totally distinct from the body« See 
9p*BilrMf4 d^CQuni of Lord Rochester, 5th ed. pp« 20^ lu 

H 4 
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not absolutely essential to the argument, to 
prove that the soul is formed of a different 
kind of substance from the bodvj or in other 
words, that it is immaterial. For even grant- 
ing for a moment (what I trust will very 
soon appear to be inadmissible; that it is 
nothing more than a system of organized 
matter; yet, since it is, by the supposition, 
distinct from the body, it does by no means 
follow, that when the body dies, the sentient 
system will also be dissolved and perish. 
The same Almighty Being that could superr 
add to dead matter, so extraordinarv and so 
unlikely a power as that of thought, could 
also, if he pleased, with precisely the same 
ease, superadd to it the still further power 
of surviving the grave. A material soul 
therefore, may still, for any thing we know 
to the contrary, be an immortal one. But 
at the same time, it must be confessed, an 
incorporeal essence bids so much fairer for 
immortality, and is withal an opmion which 
has so much better grounds to support it, 
that I shall entreat your patience, while I 
just touch as concisely as possible on a few 
of the principal arguments which are usqally 
adduced in favour of this doctrine. 

It 
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It has been repeatedly shown, by some of 
the ablest philosophers and metaphysicians, 
that the complex nature, the divisibility, 
and the inertness of matter, are totally in- 
consistent with perception, thought, con- 
sciousness, spontaneous motion, and all. the 
other active and simple powers which evi- 
dently distinguish our mental part; that all 
the possible arrangements, combinations, 
and modifications of figure and motion, can 
■generate nothing but figure and motion, and 
that it is just as credible, that the union of 
a taste and a colour should produce a sound, 
as that any thing so totally remote from all 
resemblance to the properties of body, as 
intelligence plainly is, should result from 
the mechanical operations of any corporeal 
system, however curiously contrived, dis- 
posed, or organized. 

Arguments of this kind, if unfolded and 
pursued to their full extent, would atford 
very satisfactory proofs of an incorporeal 
percipient. But I forbear leading you far- 
ther into such discussions; not only because 
they are unsuitable to this place, and would 
bewilder us in an endless labyrinth of minute 

and 
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and abstruse in vestigatibns^ but also for thb 
plain reason ; because, after all, it might be 
said, that, although perception and relSec- 
tion cannot perhaps be the natural result of 
mere matter and motion, yet God certainly 
may, if he thinks fit, supematurally annex 
them to a system of organized matter, such 
as the medullary substance of the braiu 
probably is. 

Now it would undoubtedly be presump- 
tuous in man to decide with peremptory 
boldness, what is, or is not, possible for his 
Creator to do, and to prescribe bounds to 
his almighty power ; but thus much we may 
be allowed to say, that Omnipotence itself 
cannot work a contradiction; and to our 
weak apprehensions it has very much the 
4ippearance of a contradiction, to ingraft 
self-moti6n, activity, intelligence, volition, 
consciousness, simplicity, and indivisibility, 
on a dead clod of earth; on a substance, 
which, if we may either credit our senses, 
or the sentiments of the most eminent 
philosophers, is a solid, extended, com- 
pound, divisible mass, incapable of chang- 
ing its cKvn state, and making resistance 

to 
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to motion ^. For, refine and subtilize mat- 
ter as much as you please, yet still it must 
retain its essential characteristic properties ; 
and it is not very credible that it should 
have two different sets of properties belong- 
ing to it, equally essential, and diametri- 
cally opposite to each other. Of such an 
union as this, we have no instance in 
nature, nor is there any analogy that can 
lead us to expect it, or think it possible. 
Nothing less, one should think, could in- 
duce any one to adopt so harsh a conclu- 
sion, than the clearest and nwst decisive 
evidence that there cannot possibly be any 

such 



♦ The reader will perceive tbat here, and in other parts of 
this discourse, I adhere to the'received opinion of the solidity 
impenetrability y aad vis inertice of omtter. At the same time 
I am not ignorant that it has of late been controverted, and 
a very different system advanced, by men of considerable 
ability. But, notwithstanding the great ingenuity of their 
arguments, 1 must coufess myself not very willinj:; to aban- 
don the principles of such men as Locke, Clarke, NewtoM, 
Maclaurin, kc. &c.; and perhaps the inteliigent reader will 
b^ disposed to think this attachment to old opinions some- 
thing more than early prejudice, when he has perused with 
care M. De LucU Lettres Morales et Physiques, Tom- i. D. lo, 
11, I2f 13, 14; where he will find this very abstruse 
quesuon discussed, and in my conception decided, with a 
Uuly philosophical penetration, clcamess^ and precision. 
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«uch thing as an immaterial substance; But 
so far is this from being capable of proof, 
that the actual existence of such substances 
is a truth which rests on the highest autho- 
rity, and is supported by arguments which 
have never yet been overthrown. 

In the very first dawn of philosophy, two 
sorts of substances, essentially different from 
each othery were supposed to exist, which 
were distinguished by the names of mini> 
and BODY. This distinction was expressly 
maintained by Plato, Aristotle, and almost 
all the ancient Theists, from Thales down to 
Seneca. Many of them held also that 300Y, 
or MATTER, was in its own nature essen- 
tially passive, inert, and incapable of moving 
itself, and that the only active power in the 
universe was mind, or incorporeal substance*. 
This great principle they supposed to be 

diffused 

rt a^x^ KumcriUi, Plato de Leg, I. x. p. 952. Ed. Fie, 

Tvc [At» vXiii TO veta-^nv ir» xett to xdrft^-Oat* to ^i xiriiy k«» 

TO vomv iTf^a; ^pufAtuq* Aristotle de Gen, Sf Corrupt. L ii. 
€. g, p, 407. See also Fhys. L viii. c. 5. p, 325, and 
Metaphys. L xii c. 7. p. 741. And in his book de Anim. 1, i. 
G. 2. he gives the opinions of several ancient philosophers 
concerning mind, of whom the greater part agree in making 
it the principle of motion, . 
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diffused through every j5art of nature*; 
they conceived it to be the immediate cause 
of vegetation, animal hfe, and intelligence^ 
and they seem to have thought it impossible 
that there ever should have been any such 
thing as motion in the world, had there 
nev^r been any substance existing in it but 
matter "f-. ' 

This idea, instead of being reprobated by 
the wonderful discoveries and superior lights 
of modern philosophy, receives, on the con- 
trary, the amplest confirmation from them^ 
Is is well known to be an established prin- 
ciple of this philosophy, to be laid down as 

the 

♦ See those well-known and beautiful lines in Virgil: 
FrUdpio coelum et terras, ^c. JSn. I, vi. v. 724. And again^ 
Dcum namque ire per omnes, S^c, Georg. iv. r.221. 

f On these priucij)les of the ancient philosophy, is founded 
the PLASTIC NATURE of the profound and learned Cudworth ; 
and also that hypothesis of the universal iJominion of mind, 
and the existence of a distinct internal active principle ia 
every part of nature (not excepting even inanimate sub« 
stances)^ which is maintained by the very ingenious author 
of a book lately published, intitled Ancient Metaphysics, 
This system, few, I conceive, will be disposed to admit in 
all its extent; but yet the Jovers of ancient learning and 
philosophy will receive from it much curious information^' 
and the advocates foi; immateria:lism will find iu it some new 
arguments for that doctrine well worthy their attention*^ ; 



/ 
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the first and fundamental law of nature, tkat 
matter is in itself ^er/ic^/y maeHvej and in- 
capable of changing the state it happens to 
be in, whether of motion or of rest; and 
that consequently all the motion now in the 
World (unless yon suppose it to hare been 
eternal) must have derived its origin from 
an immaterial agent. Nor is this all. Some 
of the most illustrious disciples of the New- 
tonian school contend further, that not 
cmly the origin of motion, but the continue 
once of it also, requires the perpetual agency 
of something different from, and superior 
to, matter. They think it clear to denkui* 
stration, that all the great movements of the 
universe are both produced and carried on 
by the unremitted exertions of some imnub- 
terial power; and that the existence and 
operation of such a power is not only pro- 
bable but certain, and even absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of the course 
and order of nature*. The great Author 

of 

• See Clarke's Dem. p, 74. D''s. Evid. of Nat. aiid Rev. 
Beligion^ pp. 14. 22. 10th ed. And Maclaurin's Account of 
t^it Iisaac Newton's Pbilosoptty, b. iv.c. 9. s.n, 13. p. 3S7. 

Add to tliis> what has been asserted, and I think provide 
by writers of considerable emmeace, that the properties of 

corpuscular 
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«(f nature himself jis confessedlj an incar-^ 
portal Being. He was acknowledged to be 
ao by the most sagacious of the ancient me«- 
ti^hysicians*; and the most celebrated 
of the modern^ not only thought that the 
immateriahty of the Supreme Being was 
demonstrable^ but that he had himself 
demonstrated it^f*. 

Assuming it therefore as an undoubted 
truth, that there is (me incorporeal Being at 
least in the world, it follows that there may 
be mare. And when we consider by what 
gradual and easy steps the scale of existence 
ascends from inanimate matter up to man; 
and what an infinite number of creatures of 

different 

corpuscular attraction and repulsion^ observable in all mate- 
tiaLsuJlistance, and appealed to sometimes as proofe of tlMir 
activily^ are not powers inherent in the substaucts them^ 
selves (which in that case must, in contradiction to an esta- 
blished rule rn philosophy, act where they are not, that is, 
at a distance from their own surfaces) but the effects of some 
n^we principle, entirely distinct and essentially different from 
matter. Sir Isaac Newton himself seems to have had som» 
idea of this kind in his thoughts. Optics, 2d ed. p. 376, 377. 
*■ Arist Metaph. 1. xii. c. 7^ p. 742, and Th^ Zi9»afvf$» 
p. 944. Nee vero. Deus ipse alio modo intelligi potest, nisi 
mens soluta qusdam & libera. Tus. Quaest 1* i. c. 27. 
• ^*Mr. Locke's Essay on Hum. Und. b, iv. c« 3. s* 6; note, 
p. 167 ; and b. iv. c. 10, pp, 245, 25a. 
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<liflFerent orders and properties are compre^ 
hended witliin these limits, it is very natural 
to conclude, that, in the invisible world 
above us, in the immeasurable distance be- 
tween us and the Father or Spirits, 
there is a far longer series and progression 
of spiritual beings, each rising above the 
other in purity and perfection, than of ma^ 
terial substances below us. This idea of the 
invisible world is well suited to our concep- 
tions of the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of our Almighty Creator, and to that gran- 
deur^ regularity, order, and harmony, which 
reign throughout the universe*. 

Let us now see the result of this enquiry . 
It may be drawn into a very narrow com- 
pass. 

It appears that there are the best grounds 
for asserting, not only the possible, but the 
actual, existence of incorporeal sub- 
stances. 

It is certain also, that such substances are 
capable of active and intellectual powers; 
for of such powers, infinitely exalted, is the. 
Supreme Being himself possessed. 

At 

* Essay oii IJum. Uud. b. iii. c. 6, s. !?• 
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At the same time, we see around us other 
substances of a very different nature, which 
we call material or corporeal ; and which not 
only evidently appear to our senses to be 
inert, sluggish, passive bodies, utterly void 
of sensation, intelligence, and spontaneous 
motion, but have, by the most diligent en- 
quirers into nature, been pronounced abso- 
lutely incapable of those properties. 

Now to one of these two classes of sub- 
stances must that active, lively, conscious, 
thinking, reflecting power within us, which 
we call the soul, belong. Let reason ; let, 
the common sense of mankind determine 
^which of them it is. 

- On this short simple issue must the ques- 
tion before us ultimately rest. We leave it 

to cverv man to decide for himself, and ^ 

•/ • 

plain unbiassed understanding cannot decide 
wrong. 

Difficulties, it must be allowed, there are, 
attending even the most probable of these 
two opinions, that of an immaterial souU 
But in the apprehension of most men, I be- 
lieve, they are not to be compared with 
those that encumber the contrary system. 
To suppose that the human mind, with all 
its wonderful faculties and powers, is formed 

VOL. I, I of 
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of materials essentially the same with the 
pebble we tread under our feet ; and that a 
mass of lead, if properly organized, is ca- 
pable of the sublimest flights of imagination, 
and of all the various attainments and ex- 
ertions of the most active, vigorous, and 
comprehensive understanding ; is surely 
more repugnant to the natural conceptions 
of mankind, and does more violence to the 
very first principles of what has been 
hitherto deemed the soundest philosophy, 
than any difficulties that may embarrass 
the doctrine of an incorporeal percipient. 
Even Mr. Locke himself, who had certainly 
no unreasonable prejudices against the ca- 
pacities of matter, and must therefore be al- 
lowed to be a very impartial as M^ell as a very 
able judge of the point now before us ; even 
he, after maturely weighing the arguments 
and objections on both sides of the question, 
acknowledges it to be in the highest degree 
probable^ that the soul of man is immaterial*. 

\ ' We 

• Essay on Hum, Und, h. iv. c. 3. 5. 6. Notcy p. 141 amd 
143. Whilst I know, by seeing or hearing, &c. that there is 
some corporeal being without me, the object of that sensa- 
tion, I do more certainly know, that there is some spirihud 
being within me, that sees and hears. This I must be con- 
vinced cannot be the action of i>are insensible matter ; nor 
ever could he, wiikout an immaterial thinking being. lb. b. "ku 
ch. 23. s, 15. p. 259. 
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We may therafore safely venture to pro- 
nounce this opinion tp be most consonant 
to reason and philo3ophy» as well as to the 
most received notions of mankind. The 
necessary consequence of this is^ that man 
is a compound beings consisting of a material 
body, and an immaterial soul, intimately 
and vitally united together ; each preserv- 
ing its own powers and attributes distinct, 
yet acting in perfect concord and harmony 
with each other. In what manner, and by 
what means, they are so united, and how 
two such dissimilar substances can recipro- 
cally influence and act upon each other, is 
indeed more than we are able to compre- 
hend. But this can never be justly urged 
against the reality of such an union, unless 
it be laid down as a maxim - in philosophy, 
that the strength or weakness of our con- 
ceptions is the measure of truth and feilse- 
hood, and that every thing which we do not 
perfectly understand is therefore impossible. 
We can just as easily conceive the connexion 
and mutual influence of soul and body, as 
we can explain how the minute component 
particles of matter cohere so firmly together, 

I 2 as 
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as to form what we call solid extension ; how 
the whole process of vegetation is carried on 
through all its successive stages ; how the 
food of animals is converted into nutriment^ 
and contributes to their support and growth ; 
how finite matter can be infinitely divisible; 
and how two mathematical lines, indefinitely 
produced, can be for ever approaching each 
other, and yet never meet*. When these, 
and a thousand other truths, equally incom- 
prehensible, yet incontrovertible, in almost 
every branch of science, and every part of 
nature, are made perfectly clear and intelli- 
gible, it will, then be time enough to show 
how the soul and body are linked together, 
and rendered capable of acting on each other. 
In the niean while it is evident, that in the 
wide range of creation there was sufficient 

room 

* Nous ne savons ni comment nous recevons la ^e, ni com- 
ment nous ladounons, ni comment nous croissons, ni comment 
Aous dig6rons^ ni comment nous dormons, ni comment nous 
pensons, ni comment nous sentons. Notre nature, telle de 
runiveri> celle de la moindre plante, tout est plonge pour 
' nous dans un gouffre de tenebres. VoUaire. Questions sur 
VEncydop^dicy article Amcy p. 176. 190. 1« it not asto- 
nishing that a man who could thus frankljr acknowledge the 
inscrutable mysteries of nature, in almost every part of the 
universe, should yet object to and ridicule the mysteries of 
Revelation, and consider them as an insuperable bar to the 
belief of it? 
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room for such a combihation as this ; and, 
reasoning from analogy, it was natural to 
suppose that there should be, somewhere or 
other, such a complex being as man, com- 
posed of a material body and an immaterial 
soul, and thus uniting together the visible 
^nd invisible world ; just as, in the various 
orders and gradations of beings ascending up 
to man, we see that in passing from one class 
of existence to another, there is always some 
one species that seems to partake of the na- 
ture of both : which is, as it were, the link 
that ties them together, and forms the com- 
mon boundary between inanimate matter and 
vegetation; between vegetation and animal 
life ; between animal life and intellect. 

This union then of the two constituent 
parts of the human frame subsists till it is 
dissolved by death ; which we have no reason 
to think can have any other effect upon the 
soul, than that of disuniting it from the body. 
For the for m^ is, as we have seen^ a sentient 
principle totally distinct from the latter. It 
may therefore continue to exist, and to think, 
when the body is reduced to dust; and if it 
be moreover (as we have shown to be highly 

1 3 probable) 
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probable) ihcorporeal, it cannot be subject 
to that decomposition of parts which occa- 
sions the dissolution of the body. Our' 
whole corporeal franie undergoes, we know, 
an entire change, probably more than once, 
during the course of our lives ; yet the soul, 
continues all the while invariably the same. 
Why then may it not also survive, unaltered, 
that total change of the body, which is oc- 
casioned all at once by death, as well as the 
• gradual one which is produced by other 
causes? The presumption most certainly is, 
that it will, unless any proof of the contrary 
can be given, which I conceive it will not be 
very easy to do*. Our Almighty Creator 
may undoubtedly, if he thinks fit, by an 
extraordinary act of his power, put a period 
eveta to our immaterial part, when its frail 
companion dies. But there is no imaginably 
i^eason for supposing that he will. The body 
itself is not totally destroyed by death. It is 
only reduced to a different state of existence. 
It loses hfe and motion, and its organical 
mechanism is broken in pieces; but its com^ 
ponent elementary materials still remain; 

and 

♦ S^e Butler's Analog, c, i. 
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and there is no instance, as far as we know, 
of any one particle of matter being annihi- 
lated throughout the universe. Why, then, 
should we imagine that the soul will, after 
its separation from the body, be deprived of 
all existence, when nothing else in nature is ? 
To assert, as Lucretius and others have 
done *, that it cannot exist, or retain percep- 
tion, thought, and reason, without the assist- 
i^nce of the body, and the organs of sense, 
is a conclusion too unphilosophical for the 
present age to admit. In this visible world, 
indeed, and the state of existence here 
assigned to the soul, the concurrence and 
assistance of a certain system of organized 
matter are rendered necessary for carrying 
on, and producing to view its various opera- 
tions. But to infer from hence, that such a 
system will also be indispensably necessary 
in another state, in that invisible world 
which immediately succeeds this, and where 
there may be various modes of existence 
totally unknown to us at present, is to 

affirm, 

* Lucretius, L iii. v. 559 and 631. Neque aliad est qnid*^ 
quaniy cur incredibilis his videatur animorum seternitas, nisi 
quod nequeunty qualis animus sit vacans carpore intelligcre^ 
Tusc. Quccst. L u c. 22% 

I4 
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affirm, v/hBt no human being (unless, like 
St. Paul,^ he has been caught up into the 
third heaven) can possibly prove. On the 
contrary, it has been shown, that the actual 
existence of such a thing as an immaterial, 
unembodiedf intellectual essence, is so &r 
from involving any contradiction, that it is 
by many thought to be demonstrable*. 
' The very nature, then, of the human soul 
itself, as far as we are capable of compre- 
hending it, gives us the strongest ground to 
believe that it is immortal. But it ought at 
the same time to be observed, and it is an ob« 
servation of great importance inthisquestion, 
that although the supposition of an immate-> 
rial soul surviving the dissolution of the body 
is, as we have seen, a doctrine in the highest 
degree probable, and undoubtedly adds no 
small credibility and force to the other evi- 
dences of a future state ; yet the great proofs, 
the great natural and moral proofs, I mean, 
(for to these only our present enquiries ex- 
tend) of this most comfortable truth, rest on 
quite a different foundation ; on that firm and 
immoveable foundation, the belief of a moral 

governor 

* See above, p, iik 
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governor of the universe, infinite in wisdom, 
justice, goodness, and power- A Being such 
as this, let the nature of the human soul be 
what it will, can raise it if he pleases, from 
any supposable situation after death, to an- 
other state of existence, and restore to it 

« 

that perception of its identity, that con- 
sciousness of its former sentiments and 
conduct, which will render it a proper sub- 
ject of punishment or reward. Should it 
therefore ap}>ear (as in the two following 
discourses I trust it will) that from consider- 
ing the nature and attributes of God, the 
faculties of man^ and the constitution of the 
world in which he is placed, there are the 
best grounds for believing that he is an ac- 
countable being, we may rest assured, that 
of whatever materials his sentient part is 
composed. Omnipotence will not want the 
means of placing him hereafter ia an ar- 
countable state. 
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Matthew xxv. 46. 

and these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment : but 
the righteous into life eternal. 

^ I ''HE arguments advanced in the fore- 
going discourse, are, I conceive, suf- 
ficient to show, that, as far as we are able 
to comprehend the nature of the human 
soul, we have reason to conclude it is a dis- 
•tinct and an immaterial substance, and of 
course capable of surviving the dissolution 
of the body- But these, as I have already 
observed, are far from being the only or the 
most decisive proofs of a future existence. 
There are other still plainer and more satis- 
factory evidences of that important truth, 
discoverable even by the light of nature, 
which I shall now proceed to open and lay 

before^ you, 

I !• Consider, 
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I. Consider, in the first place, the many 
excellent faculties of the human soul ; the 
imagination, memory, reason, judgment, 
will; the vast variety and rapidity of its- 
operations ; the power it has of receiving 
such a multitude of ideas from external ob- 
jects ; of depositing them in the storehouse 
of the memory for many years ; of drawing 
tiiem out again for use whenever it thinks 
fit; of comparing, arranging, combining, 
and diversifying them in such an infinite 
number of ways ; of reflecting, meditating, 
and reasoning upon them ; of comprehend- 
ing such a prodigious number of diiFerent 
arts and sciences ; of creating the exquisite 
beauties and refined delights of music, 
painting, and poetry; of carrying on, 
through a long train of dependent proposi- 
tions, the most abstruse and intricate specu- 
lations; of extracting, from a few plain» 
self-evident axioms, a demonstration of the 
most sublime and astonishing truths; of 
penetrating into every part of the material,, 
the vegetable, the animal, the intellectual 
world ; of conceiving and executing so many 
wise and beneficial designs; of turning its 

eye 
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eye inward upon itself; of observing and 
regulating its own movements; of refining, 
purifying, and exalting its affections; of 
bringing itself, by a proper course of disci* 
pKne and self-government, to bear with 
patience the acutest pains and the heaviest 
afilictions; to face with intrepidity the great- 
est dangers; to restrain its strongest passions ; 
to resist the most inviting temptations^ to 
exert, upon occasion, the most heroic forti- 
tude ; to renounce, for the sake of conscience 
and of duty, ail that this world has to give ; 
to abstract itself from all earthly enjoyments; 
to live aa it were out of the body ; to carry 
its views and hdpes to the remotest futurity, 
and raise itself to the contemplation and the 
love of divine and spiritual things. Consider, 
^low, whether it be probable, that a being 
possessed of such astonishing powers as these, 
should be designed for this life only ; should 
be sent so richly furnished into the world 
merely to live a few years in anxiety and 
misery, and then to perish for ever ? Is it 
credible, is it possible, that the mighty soul 
x)f a Newton should share exactly the sam^e 
fate with the vilest insect ihat crawls upon 
the ground ; that, after having laid open tlue 

mysteries 
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mysteries of nature, and pushed its dis- 
coveries almost to the very boundaries of 
the universe, it should on a sudden have all 
its lights at once extinguished, and sink into 
everlasting darkness and insensibility ? To 
ivhat purpose all this waste and profusion of 
talents, if their operation is to be limited to 
this short period of existence ? Why are we 
made so like immortal beings, if mortality 
is to be our lot ? What need was there, that 
this little vessel of ours should be fitted out 
and provided with stores sufficient to caorry 
it thrpugh the vast' ocean of eternity, if, at 
the same time, its voyage was meant to be 
confined within the narrow straits of the 
present life ? Instinct would have served for 
this purpose as well as reason ; would have 
conducted us through the world with as 
much safety, and with less pain, than all our 
boasted intellectual endowments* 

IL Another presumption in favour 6f a 
future state, is the perpetual progress of the 
$oul towards perfection^ and its endless ca^- 
pacity of further improvements and larger 
acquisitions. This argument has l>een set in 
so strong and beautiful a light, by one of our 

finest 
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finest writers*, that it is hardly possible to 
do, justice to it in any other words than his 
own. " A brute/' says he, *• arrives at a 
point of perfection, which he can never pass« 
In a few years, he has all the endowments 
he is capable of, and were he to live ten 
thousand more he would be the same thing 
be is at present. Were a human soul thus 
at a stand in her accomplishments ; were her 
faculties full blown and inca|)able of further 
enlargement ; I could imagine she might fall 
away insensibly, and then drop at once into 
a state of annihilation. But who can believe 
that a thinking being, which is in a perpe- 
tual progress of improvements, and travelling 
oti from perfection to perfection, must perish 
at her first setting out, and be stopped short 
in the very beginning of her inquiries? 
Death overtakes her, while there is yet an 
unbounded prospect of knowledge open to 
her view, whilst the conquest over her pas- 
sions is still incomplete, and much is still 
wanted of that perfect standard of virtue, 
which she is always aiming at, but can never 
reach. Would an infinitely wise Being create 

such 

* Mr. Addison. 
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such glorious creatures for so mean a pur- 
pose ; or can he delight in the production of 
such abortive intelligences ? Would he give 
us talents, which are never fully to be ex- 
erted, and capacities which are never to be 
filled ? Is it not far more reasonable to sup- 
pose, that man is not sent into the world 
merely to propagate his khid ; to provide 
himself with a successor, and then to quit 
his post : but, that those short-lived genera- 
tions of rational creatures, which rise up and 
disappear in such quick succession, are only 
to receive their first rudiments of existence 
here, and then to be transplanted to some 
more friendly climate, where they miay 
spread and flourish; where they may go 
on from strength to strength ; where they 
may shine for ever wdth new accessions of 
glory, and brighten to all eternity*? ' 

III. There is, in the human mind, a con-- 
steint and a natural tendency towai^ds futu- 
rity. Our thoughts are perpetually wander- 
iqg from the present moment, and looking 

forwards 

* Spectator, No. iii. The whole of this inimitable paper 
(of which the substance only, with a few variations, is here 
jiven) is highly worthy of the attention of the reader. 
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forwards to something that is to take place 
hereafter. Be our happiness ever so great, 
yet it is not sufficient to gratify and content 
the soul. There is always a void left in it, 
which can never be filled up without calling 
in the aid of futurity, witTiout the anticipa*- 
tion of something more than we at present 
possess. Whatever may chance to be our 
ruling passion, whether it be the love of 
wealth, of power, of honour, of pleasurcj 
we are scarce ever satisfied with that share 

« 

of it which we enjoy ; but are always thirst*- 
ing and reaching after more, are perpetually 
forming projects from which we promise 
ourselves greater satisfaction than any we 
have yet experienced. There is constantly 
some favourite object in view, some point to 
be obtained; and " we are continually hurry ^ 
ing over some period of our existence, ih 
order to arrive at certetin imaginary stations 
or resting-places,'* where we hope to find 
that qiiiet and content which has hitherto 
feluded our search. We reach those wished- 
for situations, but " we find no rest for the 
*^ sole of our feet*.'' The imaginary horizon 

ot 

* ©en. viii. g. 
VOL. I. K 
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of pur project flies before us as we advance ; 
DO sooner do we gain one eminence, than 
another instantly appears beyond it ; and 

« 

when that i» passed, still others present 
themselves in endless succession to our view. 
Thus^^tiPe we continually drawn on through 
life with die same delusive expectations* 
We live upon the future, though the futura 
constantly deceives us ; we continue grasp- 
ing at distant happiness, though it always 
escapes out of our hands, and go on to the 
very end, pressing forward towards some 
imagined good, with the same eagerness 
and alacrity as if we had never suffered the 
l^ust disappointment in our pursuit. 

Hiere are two other passions, that respect 
Jktmity^ belon^ng to our constitution, no 
less remarkable ; and these are, the lave of 
Ufe^ and iht desire of fame. The former of 
dieseis ccmmum to all mankind. There is a 
aatULTal dread of extinction planted in every 
human breast. The soul shrinks back with 
koiTor &om the thoughts of annihilation. 
It cannot bear the idea of sinking into no« 
thing, and sharing the fate of that body 
which it used to animate and inform. There 
m^y indeed be some men so profligate as to 

please 
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please themselves with the thought of hav- 
ing their whole existence terminated in the 
grave, and of renouncing all expectation of 
a &tare reviviscence. But the reason of 
this is, not because they have no desire to 
continue in b^ng, but because they dread 
7i(m-existence less than a msendde existence^ 
which, if there be another state, they are 
sure must be their lot. It is this fbar whk:^ 
overrules their natural love of life. Take 
iriray this, and they would be as averse to 
annihilation as the rest of mankind *. 

Akin to this desire of continuing our 
existence, is thd desire of continuing our 
memory beyond the grave. This was the 
chief source of all those noble, disinterested, 
md public-spirited actions, which we admire 
9o much in some of the ancient Pagans. 
We^ indeed, z^o know^ that *^ if our earthly 
*^ tewse of thi« tabernacle weref dissolved. 



' " we 



♦ 'ttiis drtad af extinction, and passionate love of life, seeni 
to hsvt operated with surprising force on tbe minds of the an- 
cieuts^ and are expressed by them sometimes in the strongest 
&tfd most einphatical terms. That famous wish of Msecenas, 
DdriUm/acito manu, Syc* which Seneca, who quotes it, justly 
eallSf Turpissimujn votum^ is not the only instance of this 
krodl. Vide Senec* £p. ioi> and Lipsius's notes on the passa^. 
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'* we have a building of God, a house not 
*' made with hands, eternal in the heavens*/' 
and that consequently our name is not the 
only part of us that shall escape the hand of 
death, have much higher and more powerful 
incentives to virtuous conduct than the 
prospect of an ideal immortality. Yet still, 
ideal as it is, and utterly unworthy to be 
compared with that substantial and truly 
glorious eternity which is reserved for us in 
the heavens, it has notwithstanding no small 
influence upon our hearts. Nor is this the 
case only with men of exalted minds and 
cultivated imderstandings, * but in some de- 
gree even with the lowest and most ignorant 
of mankind. Almost every one is desirous 
of leaving a reputable character behind him, 
of being celebrated after he is gone, by the 
little circle of his friends, for his good sense 
or his good humour, his charity or hospi- 
tality, his honesty or fidelity; and every 
churchyard we see is fiill of the little arti- 
fices of humble ambition to secure some 
small portion of posthumous renown. There 
are perhaps a few, who, during their lives 

may 

♦ a Cor. V. 1. 
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may be, or seem to be, indifferent as to the 
judgment of posterity concerning them. 
But yet even these, when they are on the 
point of leaving the world, are commonly 
as solicitous as any others to clear up any 
thing that affects their character, and to 
guard their memories with all the care they 
can against misrepresentation and calumny. 
Although they may have no desire of a great 
name, yet they cannot forbear wishing to 
have a good one, or at least not to have a 
had one ; a clear proof that they are far from 
being unconcerned about their future repu- 
tation. We may therefore safely affirm, that 
the love of fame is in some degree or other 
universal. We are almost all influenced by 
it to do things from which we can reap no 
present credit or advantage, and of which, 
perhaps, the world will know nothing till 
after our decease. When our own times are 
unjust to us, we appeal to future ages for re- 
dress ; and we have always some kind friend 
on whose care and tenderness we rely for 
the vindication of our conduct, if it should 
stand in need of it when we are gone. 
Taking then together all that has been 

K 3 said 
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said on this strong leaning of the soul toward$ 
futurity ; its constant dissatisfaction with 
present enjoyments, and incessant pursuit of 
distant happiness ; its strong desire of life 
and immortality, and its fondness for the 
good-will and applause of posterity ; what 
shall we infer from this remarkable construc- 
tion of the human mind? Has a wise and a 
good God furnished us with desires which 
have no correspondent objects, and raised 
expectations in our breasts with no otlier 
view but to disappoint them ? Are we to be 
for ever in search of happiness, without ar- 
riving at it, either in this world or the next? 
Are we formed with a passionate longing for 
immortality, and yet destined to perish after 
this short period of existence? Are we 
prompted to the noblest actions, and support- 
ed through life, under the severest hardships 
and most delicate temptations^, by the hopes 
of a reward which is visionary and chimeri- 
cal, by the expectation of praises, of which 
it is utterly impossible for us ever to h^^ve 
the least knowledge or enjoyment*? These 

suppositions 

♦ It was evideutly the opinion of the excellent Archbiifaop 
Seeker, that we shall m another state be sensible of the regard 

showA 
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. suppositions are utterly irreconcilable Urith 
ourapprehensions of God's moral perfections, 
and his usual method of treating us* ^ It is 
not his way to lead us by illusions and de- 
ceits. He has not, in any other instance, given 
us natural propensities, which he knew at 
the same time there was no possibility of gra- 
tifying, nor filled us with unavoidable ap- 
prehensions of what should never come to 
pass*/' Why then should we imagine that 
he has done so in the case before us, and in 
that only? Is it not infinitely more reason- 
able to conclude, that our appetite for im- 
mortality has, like all other appetites^ its 
proper means of gratification ; that the na*- 
tural bent and tendency of the soul towards 
futurity is a plain indication, that to futu- 
rity it is consigned ; that it is intended for 
another state of existence, where it will find 
that satisfaction it looks for here in vain ; 
and where hope will at length be swallowed 
up in enjoyment? 

IV. The 

shown to our characters by those who survive us. He has> 
I trust, already experienced the truth of his own doctrine* 
Few men had a greater interest in it than binsolf. See 
his Sermons, vol. vii. ser. xviii. pp. 403> 404^ 
♦Clarke. 
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IV. The same conclusion follows from 
viewing man on the moral side. That variety 
of faculties with which he is endowed, and 
the circumstances in which he is placed, 
plainly prove him to be an account able being. 
Human actions are evidently distinguishable 
into two sorts, between which there is an 
essential and unalterable difference. Some 
are naturally right and good, others naturally 
wrong and evil. God has impressed upon 
our minds a strong internal sense of this dif- 
ference, together with an approbation of 
what is right, and a disapprobation of what 
is wrong. He has also given us reason to 
direct us, whore natural sentiment happens 
to fail, and by the joint operation of these 
two principles, he has clearly intimated to 
us what course of action he requires us to 
pursue. Hence arises a plain rule for the 
direction of our moral conduct. Appetite, 
passion, temptation, prompt us to transgress 
this rule; instinct, reason, interest, duty, lead 
us to conform to it. We have undeniably 
the power to choose which side we please ; 
can either give way to irregular desires, or 
control and overrule them by superior 

■^ considerations. 
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considerations. Now, if we were to suppose 
a being, purposely framed in such a manner 
as to be justly accountable for its proceed- 
ings, one cannot imagine any constitution 
better adapted to this end than that of man 
which we have just described. And when 
to this you add, that there is a Superior 
who has a right to call him to an account, a 
Superior who gave him a rule to walk by, 
and to whom it cannot be indifferent whether 
he transgresses that rule or not ; who can 
have a doubt, but that God will in some 
other state ei^amine into the use he has made 
of his talents in this ? 

V. If, from considering man, we ascend to 
God, the evidence for a future state rises 
considerably in its importance and strength. 
If he is possessed of all those perfections 
which, we usually and justly ascribe to him, 
he cannot but approve virtue and abhor vice, 
and cannot but give the plainest indications 
that he does so. His holiness must incline 
him to love and favour the good, to detest 
and discourage the bad. His justice must 
naturally lead him to distinguish between 
his faithful and his rebellious subjects, and 

to 
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to make a wide difference in his respective 
treatment of them. His wisdom must 
prompt and his power enable him to assert 
the dignity of his government, and the 
authority of his laws, by rewarding those 
who observe, and punishing those who 
transgress them, in such a manner as to 
convince the whole world, that every human 
being shall be a gainer by obedience, and a 
loser by disobedience. Now it is a truth 
universally admitted, that the virtuous are not 
always rewarded, nor the vicious punished^ 
in this world, agreeably to their deserts. 
For although the natural eflfect of virtue is 
happiness, and of vice misery ; and although, 
in general, these effects do follow even here, 
yet in several instances they most evidentljr 
do not. We sometimes see men of the very 
worst principles and practices going on in a 
full tide of worldly prosperity, enjoying a 
large share of every thing this life has to give, 
riches, honours, rank, power, health of body 
and cheerfulness of mind, ** coming in.xto 
" misfortune like other folk, and not 
" plagued " with cares and afflictions " like 
" other men*,"' On the other hand, we may 

obsenra 

* Psalm Ixxiii. 5. 
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observe but too often, that the best and 
worthiest of mankind are destined from their 
earliest years to struggle with the severest 
hardships and calamities ; with poverty, dis- 
appointments, undutifiil children, unkind 
friends, inveterate enemies, perhaps too with 
strong passions, constitutional distempers,^ 
and a depression of spirits, which embitters 
every enjoyment, and would render the most ' 
prosperous condition of life insupportable. 
Their principles too, and motives, are fre- 
quently misrepresented, their purest and most 
benevolent intentions rendered odious, and 
those actions which deserve the applause and 
adiniration of mankind, expose them perhaps 
to the grossest obloquy, persecution, and 
distress. When the ancient Pagans beheld 
such instances as these, they cried out im- 
mediately, Where are the gods ? Who will 
ever believe that Providence concerns itself 
in human affairs ? Who indeed will believe 
it, if these disorders are permitted, without 
any notice taken of them here, or any inten- 
tion to rectify them hereafter? Is it possible 
to conceive that the wise, and righteous, and 
all-powerful Governor of the universe, will 

i suffer 
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suffer his laws to be trampled under foot; 
his religion ridiculed and despised, his faith- 
ful servants calumniated, insulted, oppressed, 
and yet never once stretch forth his arm to 
chastise the bold, triumphant offender, and 
to recompense the injured helpless man ; to 
vindicate his reputation in the eyes of all 
mankind ; to make his " righteousness as 
clear as the light, his just dealing as the 
noon day '/' and to make him ample amends 
in another life, for the indignities and afflic- 
tions he has undergone in this ? 

That such a retribution will actually take 
place, we shall have still further reason to 
conclude, if we consider, 

VI. Sixthly, that the constitution of this 
world is exactly such as might be expected, 
if it was to be followed by another. 

Supposing a future judgment to be a thing 
certain and allowed, it would then be 
natural to imagine, that our situation here 
would be such as should be a proper trial and 
probation, and preparation for that future 
judgment. Now this, we find, is actually 
the case. This life has every conceivable 
appearance of being a scene of trial and 

probation^ 
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frobdtioUj intended to fit and train us up, by 
a proper course of exercise and discipline, for 
another and a better state of existence. The 
faculties we are furnished with, and the con- 
stitution of the world we are placed in, pre- 
cisely answer to this idea, and to no other. 
Good and evil are placed before us, we have 
a power of choosing which we please, and we 
know all the consequences of our choice. 
A system of .affections is given us, to excite 
us to action ; a variety of objects is distri- 
buted around, to work on these affections ; 
we have opportunities of indulging, and we 
have motives for restraining them, We are 
allured by pleasure, by interest, by power, 
with no other view but to give proof of our 
moderation, our integrity, our disinterested- 
ness. The provocations, injuries, and af- 
fronts we constantly meet with, are so many 
trials of our temper, forbearance, and pla- 
cability : the afflictions and calamities of 
various kinds, which fall to our lot, are only 
instruments in the hands of Providence to 
exercise and improve our patience, fortitude, 
humility, meekness, resignation. Whatever 
road of life we take, obstructions and in* 

conveniences. 
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conveniences, cares and difficulties, quickly 
start up before us, to oppose our progress, 
and to render necessary the utmost exer- 
tions of our prudence, circumspection, in- 
dustry and perseverance. Even those irra- 
ligions and licentious writings that do so 
much mischief, give occasion, at the saimr 
time, to the friends of religion to manif63</ 
their zeal and their abihties in the defence <>f 
insulted decency and of divine truth. That 
unequal allotment also of worldly blessingi^ 
which is so constant a subject of discontent 
and complaint, is only a part of the samil 
general plan of moral improvement and pro- 
bationary discipline. The wealthy and tb^ 
indigent, the high and the low, the power- 
ful and the weak, are brought together on 
the same great theatre of action, in order 
to " provoke one another to good works," 
and to be the mutual instruments of diuw- 
ing forth the good qualities suited to their 
respective stations. And in the same man-^ 
ner, throughout tlie whole intercourse of 
human life, the collision of opposite tempers, 
situations, employments, interests, passions^ 
and pursuits, stritkes out of our souls those 

sparks 
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sparks of virtue, which would otherwise, pro- 
bably, never have been called forth to view*. 
It is a feet, then, which will admit of no 
dispute, that we are actually triedj here, 
almost every moment of our lives. We 
ourselves, in common speech, call our afflic- 
tions trials ; and we feel, to our cost, that 
they are really so. If this be granted, it 
fbllows that this world is confessedly a statt 
i^ probation ; the .necessary consequence of 
which is a state of retribution. For, it wcmld 
be as absurd to suppose, that we should 
he tried, without being rewarded or punish- 
es}, as that we should be rewarded or pijr 
nished without giving any proofs that we 
deserve either. These two things are cor- 
rdiatives, and mutually infer each other. 
IPhty are evidently parts of the same de- 
stgriy the beginning and the end of one wise 
plan of government, which we cannot sup- 
pose to be left imperfect or incomplete, 
without arraigning the wisdom and the 
justice of its divine Author. It is not his 
custom to do hi:i work by halves. Whatever 
he enters upon he will accomplish. Every 

thing 

* See Dr. Horbery's Sermons, D. 15, 
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thing we know of him, and his proceedings, 
convince us that he must, and he himself 
declares to all the world that he will. 
" When I begin/' says he, " I will also 
" make an end */' 

VIL Strong as these arguments are in 
themselves in favour of a future state, it ii 
no small confirmation of them, that there 
has been a general, propensity and inclina- 
tion in almost all mankind, in every period 
and every country of the world, to believe 
the existence of the soul after death, and to 
entertain some notions, however imperfect 
and confused, of a future recompense. With 
regard to the ancient Heathens, we have the 
testimony of one of the greatest men amongst 
them-f, that there was an universal agree- 
ment of all people upon the earth in this great 
point ; and he makes this common consent 
one of his chief proofs of the immortality of 
the soul. And from that time to this, amidst 
all the discoveries that have been made, in 
every part of the globe, there has never yet, 
I believe, been found one single nation, how- 
ever savage or barbarous, that has not ha4 
3ome apprehensions or suspicions of another 

statt 

* 1 Sam. iii. 12. f Cicero^ Tusc. Quaest. L i. 
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state of being after this. , Even those that are 
said (though but on very doubtful evidence) 
to have no notion of a Supreme Being, and to 
be destitute, not only of religious principle, 
but also, in some respects, of moral sentiment ; 
yet all concur in believing the existence of the 
soul after death*. It is true, indeed, that 
there were, among the ancient pagans, some 
sects of philosophers who doubted, and others 
who denied, a future retribution. But the 
number of these, in comparison of the whole 
class of the common people who believed it, 
was but small. And nothing ought to be 
concluded against the prevalence of a natural 
sentiment, from the fanciful notions of a few 
conceited sophists; whose pride it has ever 
been to show their ingenuity in combating^ 
the plainest truths, merely because they were 
plain, and to check the voice of reason and 
of nature, by perplexing subtleties^ and un- 
intelligible 

* See Locke's Essay on Hum. Uud. b. i. c. 3. s. 9. Robert- 
son's Hist, of America, b. iy. p. 389. Account of Voyages 
to the Southern Hemisphere, published by Hawkesworth, 
vol. ii. p. 236 — 239, V* 1st ed. Tillotson, Serm. 174. It 
is remarkable, that the immortality of the soul is believed 
by all the savage tribes of America, from one end of that 
immense continent to the other, n 
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intelligible refinements* But the human 
understanding left to itself, and free from all 
artificial bias and constraint, has a very 
strong propensity to the belief of a future 
judgment. And^ although in the notions 
both of the ancient Heathens, and of our 
modem savages, concerning it, there is great 
obscurity, uncertainty, and confusion, with 
a strange mixture of the most absurd and 
fabulous imaginations, so as to produce little 
or no effects upon their hearts and lives; 
yet still they all tend to evince the natural 
tendency of the human mind to this opinion. 
And the happy regions of the Thracian*, 
the sensual paradise of Mahomet, the Ely- 
sium of the Greeks, and the pleasant moun- 
tains of the Indians, all agree in one common 
principle, the continuation of our being 
after death, and the distribution of cert^ 
rewards and punishments in another life. 

* Sec Herodotus, 1. iv. p, 252, ed. Gronoy. 
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Matthew xxv. 46. 

and these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment! but 
the righteous into life eternal. 

IH A V E now given you a general deline- 
ation of the natural and moral evidences 
for the immortality of the human soul, and 
a state of future recompense; and although 
each of them, singly considered, cannot bei 
said to be absolutely conclusive, yet, when 
taken collectively, they amount to a very 
high degree of probability ; a degree which 
would render it the extremity of folly for 
any one to act (which yet is but too common 
a case with those who reject Revelation) as if 
it was a decided pointy that there is no state 
of existe|ice but the present. How totally 

L 2 opposite 
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opposite such an assumption would be to 
every dictate of nature and reason, will 
appear still more evident, if we now very 
briefly draw together into one point of view 
the several arguments that have been stated 
in the two preceding discourses, and then 
see how the case stands on the two contrary 
suppositions, that there w, and that there is 
not J a future state of retribution. 

In the first place, then, if we admit that 
this life is the whole of our being, what a 
strange and unaccountable scene of things 
presents itself! We have in that case an 
active principle within us, which has every 
imaginable appearance of being distinct 
from the body, immaterial, indiscerptible, 
and indissoluble; yet it turns out to be 
nothing more than mere matter, endued 
with qualities diametrically opposite to its 
most essential properties ; it is dissolved with 
the body, and loses all sensation, conscious- 
ness, and reflection for ever, in the grave. 

We are evidently distinguished from, and 
raised above, the brutes, by a variety of asto- 
nishing faculties and powers, which seem 
plainly designed for some nobler scene of 

action 
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uction than this ; yet with the brutes wa 
perish, and all the rich endowments of our 
minds are wasted on us to no purpose. 

We are daily making advances both in 
knowledge and virtue; we have a large field 
of improvement, both moral and intellectual, 
before our eyes ; yet in the very midst of our 
progress we are stopped short by the hand 
of Death, and never reach that state of per- 
fection of which wo seem capable, and 
which we ardently desire. 

We are formed with ideas and expectations 
of happiness, which are everlastingly disap- 
pointed ; with a thirst for future fame, of 
which we shall never be conscious ; with a 
passionate longing for immortality, which 
was never meant to be gratified. 

Every part of our constitution shows that 
we are accountable for our conduct, every 
remorse of conscience is a proof that we are 
so ; there is a Superior, who has given us a 
rule to walk by, who has a right to enquire 
whether we have conformed to that rule ; 
yet that enquiry is never made. 

The world in which we are placed is one 
continued scene of probation. We appear to 

L3 be 
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be sent into it with uo other view but to 
show how we Can behave, under all that 
variety of difficult and distressful circum* 
stances into which, by one means or other, 
we are continually thrown. Yet our beha- 
viour passes totally unregarded. We per- 
form our parts, but the Judge who has tried 
us, forgets to perform his. Our trial is 
finished, and no consequeinces follow; no 
$entence is pronounced ; we are neither re- 
warded for having acted well, nor punished 
for having acted ill. / 

We conceive ourselves to be the subjects 
of an Almighty Governor, who has given us 
a system of laws for our direction. Yet he 
appears to be perfectly indiflferent whether 
we observe those laws or not. His friends 
and bis enemies far© frequently alike. Nay, 
the former are often punished with the 
heaviei^t affiictions, and the latter rewarded 
lyith every earthly enjoyment. 

Thei^ has, in fine, been, from the first ages 
of the world down to this moment, an almost 
universal agreement and consent of all man* 
kind in the belief cwr appi^ehension of a futtire 
stat€i of existence ; and yet this turns out to 

^ be 
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be nothing more than a delusive imagination, 
though impressed so deeply by nature itself 
ail every huMan breast. 

What now can be imagined more strange 
and inexplicable; more absurd and incon- 
sistent; more replete with disorder, con- 
fusion, and misery; more unworthy the 
wisdom, the justice, the goodness of the 
Supreme Being, than the frame of man, and 
the constitution of the world, according to 
the representation here given of them ? 

But when, on the other hand, you extend 
your view beyond the limits of this lifey and 
take in the consideration of another^ what an 
alteration does this instantly make in the ap- 
pi^arance of every thing within and without 
us ! The mist that before rested on the face 
of the earth vanishes away, and discovers a 
jicene of the utmost order, beauty, harmony, 
and regularity. The moment our relation 
to another world is known, all perplexity 
isr cleared up, and all inconsistencies are 
reconciled. 

We then find ourselves composed of two 
parts, a material body and an immaterial 
soul ; and the seemingly incompatible pro- 
perties of matter and spirit, instead of being 

L 4 ' intermixed 
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intermixed and incorporated together in one 
substance, have each their distinct province 
assigned them in our compound frame, and 
reside in separate substances suited to their 
respective natures^ But though different from 
each other, they are closely united together. 
By this union we are allied both to the visible 
and invisible, the material and the spiritual 
world, and stand as it were on the confines 
of each. And when the body reverts to 
earth, the soul betakes itself to that world 
of immortal spirits to which it belongs. 

Those extraordinary faculties and powers 
of the human mind, which seem far beyond 
what the uses of this short life require, be- 
come highly proper and suitable to a being 
that is designed for eternity, and are nothing 
more than what is necessary to prepare iffor 
that heavenly country which is its projier 
home, and is to be its everlasting abode. 
There they will have full room to open and 
expand themselves, and to display a degree of 
vigour and activity not to be attained in the 
present life. There they will go on improv- 
ing to all eternity, and acquire that state of 
perfection to which they are always tepding, 
but have not time in this world to arrive at. 

When 
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When once it is certain that we are to give 
an account of ourselves hereafter, there is 
then a plain reason why we are free agents ; 
why a rule is given us to walk by ; why we 
have a power of deviating from, or con- 
forming to it; why, in short, we undergo 
a previous examination at the bar of our 
consciences before we appear at the ^tribunal 
of our great Judge. 

Our earnest thirst for fame, for happiness, 
for immortality, will, on the supposition of 
a future existence, serve some better pur- 
pose than to disappoint and distress us. 
They are all natural desires, with objects 
that correspond to them ; and will each of 
them meet with that gratification in another 
life which they in vain look for in this. 

Nay, even that unequal distribution of good 
and evil, at which we are so apt to repine, 
and those heavy afflictions that sometimes 
press so hard upon the best of men, are all 
capable of an easy solution the moment we 
take a future life into the account. This 
world is then only part of a system. It wa» 
never intended for a state of retribution^ but 
of probation. Here we are only tried; it is 

hereafter 
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hereafter we are to be rewarded^ or punished. 
The evils we meet with, considered in this 
light, assume a very different aspect. They 
are wise, and even benevolent provisions, to 
put our virtues to the proof; to produce 
in us that temper, and those dispositions, 
which are necessary preparations for im- 
mortal glory* 

Thus does the supposition of a futxire state 
dear up every difficulty, and disperse the 
darkness that otherwise hangs over this part 
of God's creation. With this light of im* 
mortality held up before us, we can find our 
way through the obscurest parts of God's 
moral government, and give a satisfactory 
account of his dealings with mankind. It 
is therefore a most convincing proof of the 
reality 6f a future state, that it answers so 
many excellent purposes, and seems so in* 
dispensably necessary lo give harmony and 
regularity to the designs of the Almighty in 
the formation of this globe, and its inha- 
bitants, and to be the finishing and winding 
up of one uniform and consistent plan of di- 
vine conduct. For, as in the material worlds 
when we find that the principle of gravita- 
tion. 
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tion, upon being applied to the several parts 
of the universe, explains, in the justest and 
most elegant manner, the situaticms, ap- 
pearances, and influences of the heavenly 
bodies, and even accounts for all the seem- 
ing irregularity and eccentricity of their 
motions, we make no scruple of allowing 
the existence and the operation of such a 
power : so in the moral system^ "When we see 
that the admission of another life gives an 
easy solution of the most surprising and 
otherwise unaccountable phasnomena ; and is, 
as it were, a master-key that unlocks every 
intricacy, and opens to us the great plan of 
Providence in the administration of human 
affairs; we can no longer, without doing 
vicdence to every rule of just reasoning, re- 
fuse our assent to the truth and reality of 
such a state. 

From this collective view of those argu- 
ments for a future existence, which are the 
result of our own researches on the subject, 
it appears, that, when combined together, 
they fwrn a very strong body of evidence 
iA support of that great truth. 

Thii^ evidence has, indeed, as I before ob- 
sferved, been represented by some to be so 

forcible 
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forcible and decisive, as to render the aid of 
Revelation on this point totally unnecessary. - 
But so far is this from being the case, that 
the very clearness with which we are now 
enabled to deduce the reality of a future 
retribution from the principles of reason, 
will itself lead us to a very convincing proof 
of the absolute necessity there was for 3ome 
superior light to instruct and direct man- 
kind, in this and other doctrines of the 
utmost importance to their present and 
future happiness. 

It has been shown, that in every age and 
nation of the world, the belief of another 
life after this has been strongly and univer- 
sally impressed on the minds of the common 
people. It has been shown also, that be- 
sides these natural impressions, we may, by a 
proper exertion of our reasoning powers, and 
by considering the question attentively in 
various points of view, draw together a great 
number of strong presumptive proofs in sup- 
port of the same important truth. From 
these premises one should naturally con- 
clude, that all the great sages of antiquity, 
those wise, and venerable, and learned men, 

who cultivated letters and philosophy with 

so 
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so much reputation and success, who were 
th^ guides and luminaries, the instructors 
and legislators of the Heathen world, would 
have been among the very first to embrace 
the idea of a future retribution ; to see more 
clearly, and feel more forcibly, than any 
others, the united testimony of nature and 
of reason in its behalf; to rectify the mis- 
takes and refine the gross conceptions of the 
vulgar concerning it; to clear away the rub- 
bish with which the fictions of the poets, 
and the superstitions of the people, had 
. clogged and corrupted the genuine senti- 
ments of nature; and by delivering, in their 
writings, a clear, consistent, rational, me- 
thodical exposition of this great truth, to 
establish it for ever in the minds of men, 
and convert an article of popular belief into 
a fundamental tenet of the reigning philoso- 
phy. This, I say, it was natural to expect 
from them; and had they done this, there 
m^ght have been some pretence for asserting 
that there was no need for any farther light 
on this subject. But what is the real state 
of the case? Look into the wntings of the 
ancient philosophers, respecting a future 

retribution, 
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retribution, and (with few if any exceptions) 
you see nothing but embarrassment, confu- 
sion, inconsistence, and contradiction. In 
one page you will find them expatiating with 
apparent satisfaction on the arguments then 
commonly produced for the immortality of 
the soul, and a state of recompense here^ 
after; answering the several objections to 
them with great acuteness, illustrating them 
with wonderful ingenuity and art, adorning 
them with all the charms of their eloquenoe^ 
declaring their entire assent to them, and 
protesting that nothing should ever wrest 
from them this delightfiil persuasion, the 
very joy and comfort of their souls, in an* 
other page the scene is totally changedi 
They unsays almost every thing they had sadd 
before. They doubt, they fluctuate, they 
despond, they disbelieve*. They laugh at 

the 

* Nescio quomodo, dumlego, assentior; cum posui li brum 
Sc meciim ipse de iinRhdrtaliUite animortrm csepi cogitare^ as^ 
SQQsio. omnis iUabilur. Tuw. Qutest. /. i. c. 1 1. And agiun^ 
Dubitans, circumspectans, haesitans, multa adversa f rever- 
tens, tanquam ratis in mari immenso nbstra vehitnf Ofatlo, 
c. 3pk -A most lively picture of the iluctuatiDo and uoaet* 
taintj of their mind^ on this subject. 

t Reyerens. Davis, 
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the popular notions of future punisiuneots 
and rewards, but they substitute nothing 
more ratioiml or satisfactory in their room. 
Nay, what is still more extraordinary, al- 
though they all acknowledged, that the 
belief of a future hfe and a future recom- 
pense was an universal principle of nature ;^ 
that it was what all mankind with one voic& 
ccMficurred and agreed in; yet, notwithfitand*- 
ing this, many of them seem even to hceve 
taken pains to stifle this voice of nature 
within them; and considered it as amctrnt/:^ 
of the greal*est importance, to subdue and 
extinguish those notices of a foture judg* 
ment) which, in despite of themselves, they 
found springing up within liieirown hresLsksi*. 
What now shall we say to this remarkable 
ikct, this singular phaenomenon in the histoiry 
of the human mind ? Can there possibly be 
a more striking proof that Philosophy, S* 
vine Philosophy (as it is sometimes called) 
which is now frequently set up as the rival 
of Revelation, was in general utterly, unable 
to lead men to the acknowledgment of one of 

tha 

* See Virgil, Georg. ii. v* 490. Lucretius, 1. i. v. So, and 
l.^iHiT. 37; and Tusc. Qusst* 1. L c. 21. 
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the plainest and most important, and most 
rational truths in natural religion ; that, in- 
stead of aiding the suggestions of nature, and 
confirming the dictates of reason, it per-, 
plexed the one, and resisted the other; and 
that some of the greatest and most learned 
men of antiquity exactly answered the dcj- 
scription given of them in Scripture; '' pro-: 
" fessing themselves to be wise, they became , 
" fools*?"' Though superior to all the rest, 
of the world in philosophy and literary at- 
tainments, yet in some great points of reli- 
gious knowledge they sunk frequently even 
below the meanest of the people. They ran . 
counter, in short, to the common sense of 
mankind, and philosophized themselves out 
of truths, which we now see, and which the 
bulk of men even then saw, to be conform* 
able to the most natural sentiments of the 
human mind. 

It was therefore highly proper, it was indis- 
pensably necessary, that God himself should 
interpose in a case of such infinite importance ; 
that Revelation should come to the aid of 
nature and of reason ; should restore them to 
their original force and power ; should rescue 

them 

^ Rom. i. 22. 
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tliem out of the hands of science, falsely so 
tailed*, whose prdviqde, in matters of te\i^ 
gion, it has commonly been to spoil mankind 
with vain deceit -f, and to lead those w;rorig, 
whom their owii good sense and uricor-- 
Irupted judgment would probably have di- 
rected right* 

The truth is (but it is a truth which the 
Ipreethinker has always been very unwilling 
to adtnit) that Christianity has, in fact, cori-' 
tributed vefy gfeatly to that improved state, 
and advantageous point of vie\<^, in which 

J i ft 

natural religion now appeals t6 tis; arki 
many of those who reject the authority of 
the Gospel, are, without knowing it pet- 
haps, most certainly without owning it, 
tnade wiser by its discoverks. tn the pre- 
sent instance particularly, the divine light 
of Revelation has thrown a brightness on 
the distant prospect beyond the grave^ 
which has brought (Jut to view, and ren-^ 
dered more distinct, even to the tye of 
reason, a Variety of obscurie points, which 
"Mrere before invisible to her unassisted sight. 
Hence the remarkable difference there is be-^ 
tween the reasonings of the ancients and the 

mddefn» 

* I Tim. I'u 20. t Col. ii. 8. 
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moderns on this question. Hence the for^ce^ 
the clearness, the decision, that appear in 

T 

the one; the perplexity, feebleness, and un-' 
certainty that distinguish the other. Of 
this, no other probable cause can be as- 
signed, than that the Pagan Philosopher 
had nothing but the zdsdom of this world to 
guide his researches into a future statei; 
whereas the Christian, and even the Deisti-r 
xal philosopher, comes to the inquiry with 
his mind full of those ideas which ^n early 
acquaintance with Revelation has impercep- 
tibly impressed upon him. To explore a 
road which is entirely unknown to us, by a 
feeble and a dubious light, is a totally dif- 
ferent thing from endeavouring to trace it 
out again by the same light, after it has 
been once shown to us in broad and open 
day. The former is the case of the ancientSy 
and the latter of the moderns, in respect to a 
future life. 

But besides the benefit derived from Re — 
velation in this respect, there are other ad^ 
vantages, of the utmost importance, whicrTJ 
the Gospel doctrine of life and immqk.- 
TALITY brings along with it; and whicA 

gives 
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feiVes its evidences an infinite superiority 

. Over those of natural religion. 

The principal of these are, 

isti The certainty and authority of its 

proofs. 
— . > 

sdly. Their plainness and perspicuity ^ 

3dly; The nature and duration of its 

rewards. 

1st. The certainty and authority of its proofs. 

After giving every possible advantage to 

. the natural evidences of a future state, it 

must be acknowledged, that they amount to 

. Hdthing nii*re tiian great probability. They 

canhol; atford that demonstrative certainty 

and assurance of this great truths which is 

essentially necessary for the complete satis-^ 

&etion and comfort of the mind, iri so very 

interesting a point, and for rendering this 

doctrine a motive of sufScient weight to in-* 

- ftuence the hearts and regulate the conduct 

- of mankind. Neitl^r of these effects could 
liature and reason (universally as they had 
difibsed the belief of a future existence) pro- 

^ duce in the heathen worlds This the writ- 
ings of their philosophers, and the manners 
of their people, incontestably prove^ To the 
Gospel alone we are indebted for the entire 

M 2 remotal 
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removal of all doubt and uncertainty on this 
subject; for raising hope into confidence, 
and a mere speculative notion into a vital and 
most powerful principle of action. It is- evi- 
dent, that nothing less than an express Re- 
velation from God himself could do thisv He 
who first brought us- into being can alone 
give us authentic information^ how long that 
being shall be continued, and in what riian-- 
ner he will diispose of us hereafter. This 
information he has given ns in the Scr^tares, 
and has given it in such plain, and explicit, 
and awfiil terms, as must carry conviction 
to every unprejudiced understanding,, and 

* 

]eave the deepest and most useful impreflh* 
mons on every well-disposed mind. '* 

9. Another benefit we derive from Rev©* 
lation on this head, is the plainness and 
perspicuity of its proofs, A great part of 
those evidences^ of a fiiture state, which rea- 
son furnislies, require a considerable degree 
of attention and consideration, and are there- 
fore better adapted to men of a contempla- 
tive, philosophic turn, than to the generality 
of mankind, who have neither leisure^ nor 
inclination, nor abilities, to enter into long 
and abstruse disquisitions on this or any 

other 
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dther question of importance. But the ar- 
guments of the Gospel are (and thanks be 
to God that they are) of quite a different 
«ort. It sets before us the declarations of 
God himself, ** That there shall be a resur- 
^ rection of the dead, both of the just and 
^* the unjust ; that God hath appointed a 
day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness ; and that we must all ap- 
pear before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath 
^ done, whether it be good or bad*/' To 
convince us, not only of the possibility, but 
of the certainty, of so wonderful an event, it 
appeals to facts; it shows us Christ himself, 
^^ risen from the dead, and become the first 
** fruits of them that slept/' It afterwards 
exhibits^ him to us in a still more illustrious 
point of view. It represents him as " com- 
**^ ing in the clouds of heaven, with power 
** and great glory, to judge the world. The 
" trumpet sounds, and the dead, both small 
•** and great, are raised up ; and before him 
^ are gathered*' (what an awful andastonish- 

^ Acta xxiv. 15; xvli. 3. 2 Cor. v, 10. 
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' ing spectacle !) "all thb naiions qf. 
" THE earth; and he separates them ona 
" from another, as a shepherd divideth bi« 
^^ sheep from the goats. The books ar# 
" opened, and he judge th them out of the 
" things that are written in the books, act 
f' cording to their works; and the wicked 
" go away into everlasting punishment i but 
^' the righteous' into life eternal*/^ 

These are not profound and curious spe» 
pulations, beyond the reach of commoii 
apprehensions. They are plain facts, ar^d 
solemn denunciations from the very highest 
authonty, speaking with equal force to ail 
ranks of men, and, by their simplicity and 
dignit}? , adapted no less to the capacity of 
the illiterate than to the most exajted conceps 
tions of the learned. Hence it has come to 
pass, that these divine truths being preached 
to the poor a^ well as to the rich (^^circum-j 
stance peculiar to the Gospel, and therefbre 
mentioned as one qf its distinguishiqg cha^^ 
racteristics-^) have conveyed to the very 
humblest disciples of Christ far plearer ideaS| 

aiyl 

* Matt, xxiv, 30. 1 Cor, xv. 52. Rev. xx. J2. M«^tt, 
XXV. 32. 46. 
*\ Matt. xi. 5. 
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and juster notions, of a future state, than 
were to be found in ail the celebrated schools 
of philosophy at Athens or dl Rome, 
' 3. But there is still another point, and that 
of the utmost consequence, respecting a fu- 
ture state, in which the infinite superiority of 
Revelation to the light of nature must evi- 
dently appear. And that is the nature and 
duration of the rewards which it promises. '- 
The utmost that reason can pretend to is, 
to prove that we shall survive the grave ; that 
we shall exist in another world ; and that 
there the wicked shall be punished according 
to their demerits, and the good rewarded 
with such a degree of happiness, as their 
virtues and their sufferings here seem in jus-^ 
tice to require. This is allthat is necessary 
to vindicate the ways of God to mankind ; 
and therefore beyond this, our own reason-- 
ing powers, and bur natural expectations, 
cannot go. Indeed the very best and wisest 
of the Pagan philosophers did not go near so 
far as this. Some of them, although they be- 
lieved theexistence of the soul after deathly et 
denied that it would ejist for ever*. Others 

admitted 

* Stoici — -diu inansuros aiunt animosi semper uegan(. Tusc^ 
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* 

admitted its eternity, but did not allow that 
it passed into a state of rewards and punish-' 
menti. They supposed it would be resolved 
into the uif (v^ftSAL spirit from which it 
was originally detached « And even of those 
whoacknpwledged afitl^re retribution, many 
asserted that the punishments only were eter- 
nal, the reward3 of a temporary nature*, 
^d indeed it: must be owned, that there 
are no principles of natural religion which 
give us any ground to hope for a state of 
felicity hereafter, unmixed and perfect in its 
kind, beyond all conception great, and iq 
duration endless. It i^s from Revelation only 
we learn that such shall be the rewards '^ of 
" the righteous; thp.t God shall wipe away 
^' all tears froni t:heir eyes, aqd there shall 
" be no more death, neither sorrow nor cry-i 
'' ing; that he will give them glory, and 
^* honour, and immortality; that they shall 
" go away into life eternal, and enter into 
" the joy of their Lord; that in his pre- 
" sence there is fulness of jpy, and pleasures 
f for evermore; that eye hath not seen, nor 
i' ear heard, neither have entered into the 

* Div. Leg. ypl. ii. p. 109. 
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•^ heart of man, the good things which God 
** hath prepared for them that love him*."* 

Jn these, and many other passages of the 
same nature, we are expressly assured, that 
]tK)th our existence ^nd our happiness here- 
after shall be, in the strictest sense of the 
word, everlasting. This, none but God hino* 
self could promise, or, when promised, fulfil. 
"It is more than the utmost sagacity of hu- 
man reason could discover, more than the 
utmost perfection of human virtue could 
(Jaim. Eternal lif£, therefore, is con^ 
stantly and justly represented in Scripture 
jis ''the GIFT, the free gift of God, 
trough Jesi)s Christ ■!•/' and, were it on 
thjs account onjy, it might be truly said, 
^* thp-t Ufe and immortality were brought to 
** light through the Gospel J/' 

Mark then, I entreat you, in conclusion^ 
itiark the difference ^between the zmsdom of 
man and that zmsdom which is from above. 
\f\[ie former, as you have jua^t seen in the 

? 

instance 

•Rev, vi>«27; Rom. ii. 7; Matt^ xxv,ai.36; Ps^lo^ 
xvi. 11; 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
f Rom. V. ^. yi. ^3, % ^ Tim* i. ^ 
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instance of the ancient philosophers, does 
violence,^ by its false refinements in some of 
the most essential truths of religion, to the 
clearest principles of nature and of reason. 
Tlie latter illustrates, corroborates, im- 
proves, and perfects them. This has been 
shown tp be the case in one very import-^ 
ant doctrine, and might be shown in more. 
Our divine Master is indeed, in every in^ 
stance, and especially in that we have been 
now considering, "the way, the truth, 
AND the life*;" and whenever we are 

t 

tempted to desert this heavenly ghide, ancl 
to go away either to philosophy, or to any 
other instructor, we have our answer ready 
prepared for us in that noble and affecting 
reply of St. Peter to Jesus, " Lord, to whom 
" shall we go ? Thou hast the words of 
" ETERNAL LIFE! and we believe and are 
"sure that thou art that Christ, thb 

^* SON OF the living GOD -f/' 



^Joh^xiy. 6. .. , t |b. vi, 68, ^9. 
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T|i*us ii. 6, 

irOUKG IJIEUT LIKIBWISE EXHOBT TO BE 

SOSBR^-MINPEP. 

TH ERE is scarce any subject of exhorta- 
tion so necessary tp yOiith, as that whieh 
18 here recommended by $t. Paul. Alacrity, 
f&mujation, benevolence, frankness, gefnero- 
sity, are almost the p^turd growth of that 
.^enchanting pige, * What it chiefly wants is 
something to regulate and temper these good 
qualities ; and to do that is the province of 
soBER-MiNDEDij^Ess, Let not the ybung 
man be frighte4 with the solemnity of the 
name. It implies pothipg unsuitable to his 
years, or inconsistent with his most va- 
luable enjoyments. It tends to improve hia 
cheerf\j}ness^ thpu^h i% may restrain his 

e:|tni-. 
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extravagancies; to give the warmth of his 
imagination and the vigour of his under- 
standing a right direction ; to single out such 
enterprises for him as are worthy of feis na- 
tural vivacity and ardour; to prevent his 
talents and industry from becoming mis* 
chievouSy his pleasures from proving ruinous, 
and to render his pursuits subservient, not 
only to present delight, but to substantia 
mid permanent happipeas. 

It is evident that there is both a moral and 
an intellectual sobriety ; a modest reserve, a 
national guard upon ourselves, not ohiyjin 
acting, but ia tbhiking: and the original 
word r«^foyc<y, wfiiioh we translate, to' be 
Mobcr-mindedj includes both these kinc^s of 
^obriettf. Its primary signification is, to be 
wise, prudent, temperate; and this wisdoo) 
cliiefly consists, 

L In the government of the passions, 
II. In the government of the understand- 
ing. 
First then, we are commanded to teach 
young men the government of their passions. 
*^ To flee youthful lusts*,'* is an apostolical 
fdmpnition, nqjt very grateful, perhaps, to 

youthful 

♦ % Tim. ii. aa. 
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^ outhful "ears ; but so indispensably requisite 
,both to temporal aqd eternal happiness,. that 
it must, *at all eventsi, and by every pos- 
sili^Ie means^ be inculcated and enforced. 
It*€omprehei^ds all those irregular desires, 
to the influence of i^ich is owing much the 
greatest part of. the vice and misery, that 
desolate mankind. " From whence come 
*' wars and fightings among you? Come they 
*^ not hence, ev«n of your lusts, which war 
^^ in your members*?/' From whence (majr 
wa^d) come murders, frauds, breaches of 
trust, violations of the marriage^bed^ the 
ruin of miguarded and unsuspecting inno- 
cence, the distress and disgrace of worthy 
families, the corruption and subversion of 
whole kingdoms? Come thev not all frxim 
one and the same impure source, from the 
violence of headstrong and unruly a|)pe- 
tites, which, in pursuit of some unlawful 
object, burst through all restraints of de- 
cency, justice, honour, humanity, gratitude; 
and throw down every barrier, however 
sacred, that stands between them and the 
attainment of their end ? 

The passions, then, must be governed, or 

they 

♦ James iv. 1. 



they will govern us; *mid like all other ^y^ 
^en in possession of power, will become 
the most saVage and merciless of tyrants, 
fiut at what time shall we begin to govern 
them? The vfery moment^ surely, that they 
htgin to raise commotions in the soul ; the 
mdtneht we know from conscience, from 
reason y froiii Revelation, that the gratificar 
ixons they require onght not to be granted^ 
'iTiis period may in some be earlier than in 
bt3iei*s; bdt it can scarce €?ver be later isi 
any than the usual time rf being transpltttt-' 
*ed to this place*; Here then you ought at 
once to enter on the di^sition of ybuff 
studies and the regulation of your desires^ 
There is no danger of your undertaking so^ 
' arduous and necessary a task too soon. If 
you hope to acquire any authority over your 
passions, you must inure them to early obe- 
dience, and bend them to the yoke while 
they are yet pliant and flexible. It will, 
even then, indeed be a difficult task. But 
what is there worth having that is to be 
obtained without difficulties? They are 
inseparable from a state of probation, and 

youth 

* Canbridge ; wMkri: this Sermon was preached. See the 
Table of Contents. 
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Vfltiith is the proper time for subduing them. 
In other ini^nces, the obstructibiis you en- 
counter «erve only to stimulate your industry 
and animate your efforts; and why then iiot 
in this ? Be the discouragements what they 
will, the consequence is not, that you ou^€ 
to desist from the attempt, but^ that you 
ought to begin the sooner. For the&e ob- 
stacles, instead of lessening, will grow upon 
your hands; every moment you delay will 
but rivet your chains the faster, and give 
habit time to strengthen appetite.- Besidas^ 

^ you have here advantages and helps towards 
•this great work, whicli no other place, na 
other timei, can afford. The retirement vou 
eigoy from the great worlds and the admi- 
rable order here established, were purposely 
ttteant to assist you in the science of self*, 
government, no less than in the acquisition 

. of learning* The exclusion of all the most 
dangerous allurements to vice, of those 
amusements which excite the softer passions^ 
of those cares and contests which provoke 
more violent emotions; the frequent and 
stated returns of divine worship, the exact 
distribution of time, the allotment of almost 
every hour to its proper employment, the 

necessity 
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necessity of a modest and uniform apparely 
of temperate and public meals, of reposing 
at night under one common roof; all these 
things are most wisely calculated to keep the 
attention fixed on innocent and useful ob^ 
jects, to curb the imagination, to restrain 
extravagant desires, to induce habits of mo- 
desty, humility, temperance, frugality, obe- 
dience; in one word, sober-^mindedness. 
It may be thought, perhaps, that the regu-» 
lation of dress, and diet, and amusement, 
and such-like trifles, are below the notice of 
8 great and learned body^ But it is a mis^ 
take to think so. Order and regularity io 
the minutest points, tend to introduce them, 
nay, are necessary to introduce them, in 
the greatest; accustom the mind to restraint,^ 
and insensibly form it to the practice of 
vigilance and self-denial. 

It is in short, the excellent discipline 
established in these societies, which is their 
greatest glory, and must be their firmest sup- 
port* It is what most eminently distinguishes' 
the Universities of Great Britain from all 
others in the world, and justly renders then^ 
the admiration of every one whom curiosity 
draws from other climes to visit them. This 

^4 distinction^ 
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distinction, then, so honourable to ourselves, 
so beneficial to those we educate, it is of the 
utmost importance for us to maintain with in- 
flexible firmness and resolution. We cannot, 
without some hazard, give up the smallest ar- 
ticle of good government ; but in those points 
.which relate immediately to morals, the least 
relaxation must tend to subvert our credit, 
and even endanger our existence. In a place 
sacred to virtue and religion, no species of 
vice, no kind of temptation to vice, can, for 
one moment, be tolerated or cbnnived at. 
We shall not be allowed to say in our de- 
fence, that we only kept pace with the man- 
ners of the age : this will be deemed our 
reproach rather than our excuse. It is our 
business, not meanly '^ to follow a multi- 
tude to do evil ; " not to conform to the 
corrupt fashions of the times, but by our 
precepts and our example to fortify our 
young disciples against them. It is evident 
that the world expects from us a more thaa 
ordinary degree of watchfulness over our 
conduct. It expects that the correction of 
national abuses should begin here. And the 
expectation is not unreasonable. Whence 
vox.. I. N should 
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should general Fefortnation take its rise^ if" 
ever it rise at all, but from the two great 
sources of Leatning and ReKgion ? We are 
as lights set on an eminence, shining at pre-^ 
sent, indeed, in a dark placCj in the midst 
of luxury and profusion, but able, perhaps,- 
by degrees, to disperse the gloom of the ^ur-^ 
rounding prospect. If we cannot check the 
excesses of the present age, we may at least 
crush foture extravagancies in their birth, 
by infusing into our youth those lessons and 
those habits of frugelity, abstinence, and 
sober-mindedness, which are essential to the 
welfare both of the universities and of the 
state. 

H. The other great branch of isober^ 
mindedness, which we must recommend to 
young men, is the government of the under-' 
standing. 

There is a great variety of intellectual 
wrors, into which, without a proper conduct 
of the understanding, or, in other words^^ 
trithout a sound and well-cultivated judg-' 
ment^ the young student will be extremely 
apt to fall. Of these I shall single out only 
one, against which it seems at present more 

^^ peculiarly 
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peculiarly Qecessary to caution kim, wd th^t 
is an insatiable thirst for novelty. Tb/^ 
Athenians, we know, in the decline of their 
Btate, ^^ sfttmt their time in nothing else bat 
" either to tell or hear some new thing*/' 
in A^is respect, whatever ma^r be the case in 
others, we fidl very little short of that jder 
gant but corrupt people; and the greater 
part of those who wiite for popular applaud, 
we determined at any rate to gratify this 
jQxtr&vagant passion. For this purpose tbe>y 
liold lit necessary to depart as fai* fts possible 
&0im the pikin, direct jroad.of nature, umr 
^icity, and good sense ; which beuig ua^ 
^fuitunateW pce-occupied by those great 
onasters of composition, the ancients, and 
sucdi of the moderns as have trod in their 
4Steps, leave them no room in that walk for 
ithe distinction at which thay aim. They 
^stiike out therefore into untried a^d path- 
less -re^ons, and there strain .evjdr.y .nerve, 
*and>put in praotice every artifice, to catch 
ithe -attention and excite the wonder. of jnan-* 
Mnd^ Hence all those various corruptions 
.in literature, those affectations of singularity 
4W^dorJgii^ty, those quai^tcpoceits, abrupt 

digressions, 
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digressions, indecent allusions, wild starts of 
fancy, and every other obliquity of a dis- 
torted wit, which vitiate the taste, corrupt 
the morals, and pervert the principles of 
young dnd injudicious readers*. Hence too 
all those late profound discoveries — that to 
give youth a religious education is to fill 
them with bigotry and prejudice ; that the 
right way to teach morality is to make vice 
appear amiable ; that true wisdom and phi- 
losophy consist in doubting of every thing, 
in combating all received opinions, and con- 
founding the most obvious dictates of com- 
mon sense in the inexplicable mazes of 
metaphysical refinement ; that all establish- 
ments, civil or religious, are iniquitous and 
pernicious usurpations on the liberties of 
mankind ; that the only way to be a good 
Christian is to disbelieve above one half of 
the Gospel ; that piety and self-government 
are duties not worth a wise man's notice; 
that benevolence is the sum of all virtue and 
all religion, and that one great proof of our 

benevolence 

* Certdn eccentric compositions are here alluded to, which 
vere at that time (1767) much in &sfaion, and have as nsmi 
produced a multitude of wretched imitators of a species of 
writing Which does not admit; aiMl is not worthy, p£ imita* 
ti(m. 
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benevolence is to set mankinii afloat in 
uncertainty, and make them as uneasy and 
hopeless as we can. 

When these positions are thus collected 
together, and proposed without sophistry or 
disguise to a plain understanding, they ap- 
pear more lik6 the feverish dreams of a 
disordered imagination, than the serious as- 
sertions of sober and reasonable men. And 
yet they are notoriously nothing more than 
a faithful compendium of what some of the 
most favourite authors of the age, both fo- 
reign and domestic, avowedly recommend 
to us, as maxims of wisdom and rules of con- 
duct. Were they actually adopted as such 
by the bulk of the people, it is easy to see 
what wild work they would make in society. 
In effect, the recent opportunities We have 
had in this island, of observing the ridicu- 
lous extravagancies resulting from those 
principles, and the infinite absurdities of a 
practice formed on the too prevailing system 
of modern ethics, are abundantly sufficient 
to convince us of their utter unfitness for the 
uses and the duties of common life, as well 
4s for the purposes of the life to come. It 
.behoves us^ therefore, to guard our young 

N 3 disciples, 
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discipfeisf, with the utmost cJart, d^ifldt this 
vii«onarv fantairtic philosophy, which o\te» 
its birth to the concurrence of itioch vafHtj 
Atid little judi^ment with a warm and urlgo- 
Veriied imagination, and is studious fo re^ 
Cdlhmend itself by the united chafmd of 
iK)Velry and eloquence. These are indeed 
to young minds attractions almost irresisK 
tible ; but yet a right culture of the uftder- 
itAttdihg *ill be an effectual security against 
them; and, with some few improvements, 
there cannot, perhaps, be a better for that 
purpose^ than the course of study marked 
out by the wisdom of the tJniveifsity to the 
yduth of this place; and which, to their 
prtiise be it spoken^ is pui^sued by them with 
astonishing applicatioft and success. 

That judicious mixture of polite letters 
aind philosophic sciences, which is the ne* 
Pessary preparative for their first degree, n 
adtoirably calculated at once to refine their 
taste, enlarge their notions, and exalt their 
minds. By beginning in the first place with 
ciiAssiCAL HTKBATup^E, and improvi^ 
the acquaintance they have already mtadd 
with the best and purest tvrit^rs of aiiti^ 
quity, they will iiisensiMy require a teliA 

for 
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for true simplicity and chastity of composi^ 
tioo* They will learn strength and clearness 
of conception, accuracy, order, correctness, 
copiousness, elegance and dignity of expres- 
sion. They will find that the most justly 
approved writers of our own times h^ve 
formed themselves on those great models ; 
and {as one, who well understood what ori- 
ginality was, expresses himself) they will 
perceive that, " a true genius is not any 
bold writer, who l^-eaks through the rules 
of decency to distinguish himself by the sin- 
gularity of his opinions ; but one wbo^ oa $i 
deserving subject, is able to open bcw seeing, 
and discover a vein of true and noble think*- 
ing, which never entered into any imagina-^ 
tion before ; every stroke of whose pen is 
worth all the paper blotted by hundreds of 
others in the whole course of their lives*/^ 
The cultivation of logic, at the same 
time, and the most useful and practical 
branches of the mathematics (which are 

» 

excellent examples of severe reasoning and sa- 
gaeioi£3 investigation) will also be of singular 

* Swift's proposal for correcting^ improving, end ascer- 
Asuning the English tongue ; in a Letter to I^ord Oxford* 
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use in preserving our j^outh from error, in 
every subsequent part of knowledge. It will 
teach them to arrange, and methodize, and 
connect their thoughts ; to examine the ar- 
guments of others with a nice and critical 
penetration ; to pursue them through a long 
concatenation of dependent pro positions, and 
discover whether any link in the chain of 
proofs be wanting ; to distinguish sense from 
sound, ideas from words, hasty and peremp* 
tory decisions from just and legitimate con- 
clusions. It will put them upon their guard 
against bold and novel opinions, especially if 
addressed to the imagination by strokes of 
wit, or to the heart by affecting descriptions, 
rather than to the understanding by sound 
and conclusive reasoning. By keeping their 
judgment in constant exercise, it will im- 
prove and strengthen that excellent and 
useful, but little regarded, faculty. It will 
instruct them in the several degrees of cer- 
tainty, and the various kinds of proof, of 
which different subjects are capable ; the just 
grounds of doubt, assent, or disbelief; the 
4true limits and extent, of the human under- 
standing ; that precise point, in short, at 

which 
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which our curiosity ought to stop, and be- 
yond which all is uncertainty, conjecture, 
and darkness. 

The first suitable employment of our 
minds thus improved, is to turn their new- 
acquired sagacity inward upon themselves, 
and, with the help of the best ethical writ- 
ers, ancient and modern, to make a careful 
inspection into their own wonderful frame 
and constitution. This leads us into the 
province of moral philosophy; by the 
aid of which we shall perceive more distinctly 
the nature and true value of the rational^ 
the social, the selfish, principles of action 
within us, and what tenor of life they point 
out to us as best accommodated to our cir- 
cumstances, and calculated to produce the 
most substantial happiness. By leading young 
people early into such inquiries as these, 
many things may be taught them of un- 
speakable use to themselves and others, and 
many admirable rules suggested to them for 
the regulation of their future conduct. 

After this survey of the morale it is time 
to contemplate the wonders of the material 
world. The great volume of nature is there- 
fore 
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fare now thrown open to the student. He ig 
led by the hand of science through all the 
astonishing and sublime discoveries of the 
HiEWTONiAN PHILOSOPHY. He is made 
acquainted with the several properties of 
matter in all its various forms and modifica- 
tions OD this globe of earth ; and furnished 
with principles for increasing axtd improving 
the conveniences of common life. He is 
then transported to distant planets and other 
worlds. He investigates the laws that go- 
vern their revolutions, and the forces that 
retain them in their orbits. '^ He considers 
^* the sun when it shiheth, and the moon 
^ walking in brightness*/' and all the host 
of heaven standing in array before him : and 
sometimes extends his thoughts even beyond 
these, beyond the reach of sense, to new fir- 
maments and new lights, rising up to his 
imagination, in endless succession, through 
the regions of unbounded space. But so far 
is he from being ** secretly enticed -f-,** as 
some have formerly been, to convert his ad- 
miration of these glorious luminaries, into an 
impious adoration of them, that they serve 

only, 

* Job xxxi. 26, t lb. xxxi. 27. 
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oiAjf as tbey nsitimtltf should do^ to carry 
hiiii up to their great Author, even the 
** F«her of lights*/' He sees the Die it y 
plainly written in these splendid charge-' 
ters^ he derives from them the justest and 
most magnificent conceptioiis of his nature 
and attributes, and thus lays a firm and 
solid foundation for the superstructure of 
NATURAL RELIGION, which forms the 
next great object of his attention. 

In the pursuit of this most importa^nt 
b^nch of knowledge, be will perceive bow 
far the powers of nature and of reason are 
capable of going, in establishing those great 
fuiHlatnental truths of religion ; the being of 
a God, a superintending Providence, amoral 
government of the universe, the essential and 
unalterable difference between right and 
wrong, virtue and vice, a future state of ex-^ 
istenceand of retribution, and the obligation 
which such a system of things imposes on 
every rational agent to conform his conduct 
to the will of the Creator; as far as it can be 
collected from the constitution of the worlds 
from thg genuine sentiments of nature, the 

Cutties 
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faculties of the human mind, and the at- 
tributes of the Deity himself. In these 
researches, he will find light enough to 
determine an honest and unprejudiced mind 
to the belief of all the above-mentioned 
momentous doctrines, and obscurity enough 
to make him earnestly wish for clearer 
evidence, and more authentic information, 
on subjects of such infinite importance. 

After these enquiries, the student's next 
advance is to metaphysical specula- 
tions. These, it must be owned, have beeh 
but too often employed in undermining and 
subverting the clearest principles of morality 
and religion. But when carried only to a 
certain point, under the direction of a sound 
judgment and an honest mind, some know- 
ledge of them may be attended with singular 
advantages*. It will secure the young stu- 
dent from being caught in the snares which 

sophists 

♦ a very convincing proof of this we have lately bad, in 
that most masterly piece of reasoning, called Divine Beneoo' 
lence asserted, SfC. by Dr. Balguy. Whoever has read this 
with the attention it requires and deserves, will most earnestly 
wish that nothing may prevent the learned author from gra- 
tifying the Public with that larger work, of which the treatise 
we are speaking of is only a smsm specimen. 
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sophists sometimes weave out of those slen- 
der materials ; will teach him to abstract and 
generalize, and simplify his ideas ; will qua- 
lify hiin to drag out falsehood and scepticism 
from the midst of those obscure, and intri- 
cate, and crooked mazes, in which they love 
to wander; to detect the endless errors, into 
which excessive subtilty and false refinement 
must necessarily lead us ; to perceive that a 
quick understanding may as easily miss the 
middle point where truth resides, by going 
beyond it, as a dull one, by faUing short of 
it; and that there are in religion, as in all 
sciences, certain primary and fundamental 
truths, which are only obscured by much 
reasoning, and which, after having been once 
firmly established, should be laid up as first 
principle's in the mind, where no subtle 
objections or acute distinctions should be 
allowed to weaken or destroy their force. 

Thus do each of the several branches of 
learning, which compose the plan of edu- 
cation in this place, contribute something 
towards the sober-mindedness recom- 
mended by St. Paul. And, what is of still 
greater importance, the fund of knowledge 

which 
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Hiade in this Univergity. fieveakd religion 
has not yet a proper rank assigned it here 
among the other initiatory sciences; is not 
inade an indispensable qualification for aca- 
demical honours and rewards ; has not, in 
^hort, d^ll that regard paid to it, whieh ito 
own intrinsic worth, mid ihe peculiar ctf- 
cum^tasees a.t present attending it, #e€m 
4o demand. 

It is well known, that an unbounded fnee* 
dom "is now indulged to tlie {publication ^f 
the most liceiitio^us opinions; and that these 
tare not, as formerly, confined to bulky vo- 
lumes of infidelity, or to dull and phlegmatic 
teMoners ; but are dispersed throughout ti« 
nation in the most t5ommodious and pleasing 
Tdbicles, in works of fancy and amusement, 
and even useful information, which diffuse 
inreligion almost imperceptibly through tk» 
4dngdom, arid .on which men of real genius 
do noi: iscraple to waste their time and misK 
apply fheir talents. These are the books most 
likely to fall into the hands, a»d to capti^te 
^fcehearts, of young men of rank andibrtune, 
at that very dangerous period of life, when 
they fir»t leave their colleges to mingle in the 
great world; and on the^se, if they have not 

here 
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here been taught sounder principles and 
better things, they will most probably form 
their notions of religion, and regulate their 
future conduct. Add to this, that a very 
great part of those who are bred up amon^ 
^us to the church, and from whose pious la- 
bours we must chiefly hope for e remedy to 
these evils, are frequently obliged, by the 
straitness of their circumstances, to enter 
on the ministerial office within a very 
i^ort time after they have taken their first 
degree, and are, many of them, immediately 
engaged in large and laborious cures. I^ 
therefore, they have not before this time 
acquired some tolerable knowledge of their 
profession, how can they Undertake to 
explain the Gospel to others, and defend it 
against so many formidable opposers? In 
the two other learned professions, law and 
PHYSIC, a regular course of study in the 
theory of each is generally deemed requisite, 
before those who engage in either think 
it safe or creditable to venture on the prac- 
tical part of their business. And it will be 
difficult, I conceive, to assign a satisfactory^ 
reason, why a competent fund of profe^ir 
jsional knowledge is not equally necessary 

to 
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to the divine, previous to his embarking in 
the various and laborious functions of his 
sacred calling ; unless it be maintained, that 
the future salvation of mankind is a matter 
of less importance than their temporal pro- 
perty or their bodily health. 

Does it not then seem highly advisable 
for us to turn our thoughts a little more 
towards this great object than has been 
hitherto deemed requisite? It is true, in- 
deed, that some acquaintance with the 
abstruser sciences may be a very proper 
foundation even for theological learning. 
But it cannot surely be necessary to lay this 
foundation so exceedingly deep as is here 
generally done. It cannot be necessary to 
"Consume the flower and vigour of the youth- 
ful mind, in the very first stage as it were 
of its literary progress ; to occupy it -wholly 
for three entire years in these preparatory 
studies, when it should be going on to the 

principles^' and elements at least " of the 
^* doctrine of Christ*/^ should be advancing 
gradually from the foundation to the super- 
•structure; should be learning, under wise 

and 

* Heb. vi. 1. 
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and experienced " master-builders/' to erect 
that sacred edifice of divine knowledge 
tt'hich must be its strong hold and fortress 

CD 

against the many adversaries it will soon have 
to contend with. If this great work is not 
carried on to a certain point, during the 
course of education in this place ; when can 
we hope that it ever will? They who come 
here with a view^ to the means, not of ac- 
quiring, but of adorning a fortune, no sooner 
quit this literary retirement, than they en- 
gage with ardour in the various pursuits of 
fashionable life, and have seldom either in- 
clination or leisure for studies of a serious 
nature. They who are destined to secular 
professions, or other active employments, 
find themselves, after leaving this place, so 
fully occupied, first in learning, and then 
discharging, the duties of their respective 
vocations, that they can scarce ever bring 
themselves to bsetow that degree of atten- 
tion on religious inquiries which their im- 
portance deserves. It is here, then, or no 
where, that this great object must be brough 
home to their thoughts, and made a part, a 
€5se72^ia/partof their academic acquirement 
And this necessity (as I have already 

marked) 
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laaarked) is still more apparent with respect 
to those who are sent here to quahfy them- 
selves for the pastoral office ; whose peculiar 
province and business it will be to instruct 
the people committed to their care " in the 
** words of eternal life/' and who must there- 
fore never expose themselves to the hazard- 

m 

of that insulting question, " Thou that 
•^ teachest another, teachest thou not Jirst 
^ thyself?" 

It must be acknowledged, indeed, and it 
is acknowledged with pleasure, that in many 
private colleges, the great outlines of the 
Christian dispensation are, by the excellent 
tutors with which this place abounds, ex- 
plained and illustrated in a very able manner 
to their respective pupils. But if there be 
any weight ill what has been here suggested^ 
it will be w^U worthy of our consideration, 
whether something more than this is not now 
become necessary; whether it will not .be 
highly suitable to the dignity, the sanctity of 
this truly respectable and learned body, to 
lend the whole weight of their authority to 
so good a cause ; to assist private instructions 
by public incitement; to give some signal 
academical encouragement to this branch of 

O 2 ivnowledge. 
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knowledge, something that should makethe 
cultivation of it not only highly reputable, 
but indispensably necessary. And, fortu- 
nately for us, the way is easy and open to the 
execution of any such design. That noble 
jspirit of emulation, which so eminently dis- 
tinguishes the youth of this place, and pushes 
them on to the most wonderful attainments 
in the abstrusest sciences, affords us an op- 
portunity, which no other seminary in the 
world can furnish, of raising whatever fruit 
we please from so generous a stock. We 
have only to make revealed religion an essen- 
tial part of university learnings and assign to 
it a proper share of the usual honorary re- 
wards, and it will soon be pursued with the 
same ardour of mind and vigour of applica- 
tion, as all the other parts of literature. 
The current of study amongst us, which was 
generally thought to run too strongly to- 
wards mathematical subjects, has of late 
years, by means of the excellent institutions 
in favour of classical learning, been, in some 
degree, diverted into another and more use- 
itil course. By the method here proposed, 
(or. any other of the same tendency which 
should be judged more eligible) there would 

be 
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be bne more^ and that a still nobler channel 
opened to it; and some few of those many 
hours, and those fine talents, which are stilly- 
I fear, too lavishly wasted here on abstract 
apepulaticHis, in the most precious and im-^ 
provable part of lifev would be then more 
profitably employed in learning the rudi- 
ments of evangelical truth; and thereby 
enabling one part of our yputh to preserve 
their religious principles uncorrupted by the 
artificer of infidelity, in their future com- 
merce with the world; and the other part to 
become powerful defenders and successful 
dispensers of the word of God*. - 

This 

^'Sinee first publication of this Sernlon, some advance 
has been made towards the accompUshment of the author's 
wisies. Mr, Norris, a gentleman of fortune in Norfolk (into 
\^ho8e' hands some extracts from this disc burse happened fb 
falljleft by his will, a few years ago, a rent-charge of a hundred 
guineas a year, for the establishment and maintenance ef a 
Professor in theUniversity of Capabridge, for the sole purpose 
of reading lectures to the students there, on the Christian Re- 
velation. To this he added twelve pounds a year for a medal 
and some books, as a premium for the best proseEnglish essay 
on the same subject. It would be a ^ealconsolation to the 
friends of religion^ and especially to those whose province it is 
to examine candidates for orders, if these well-meant institu- 
tions, in conjunciion with any other subsidiary one which the 
wisdom of the University might think fit to adopt, should in 
due thne effectually answer the great purposes enlarged upon 
and recommended in the preceding pages. 

03 
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This University had, in the condusion of 
the last centuTy, the honour of giving birth 
to a stupendous system of philosophy^ 
erected by its great disciple Newtok, on 
the inunovable basia of experinient and de- 
monstration; which, bj degrees, supplanted, 
^nd overthrew a vieionaFy though ingenious 
representation of nature, drawn by fancy^ 
and supported by conjecture. Animated with" 
this success, let it now endeavour to push 
its conquests still farther into the regions- 
of ignorance and error, to banish from the 
kin'gdomthe extravagant conceits of modern 
scepticism, no less destitute of all founda- 
tion in truth, utility, and sound reasoning, 
than the philosophical romance of Descartes r 
aod to establish for ever in the minds of the 
British youth, a refigion founded not on *' the 
" enticing words of man's wisdom,*' but on 
** demonstration of the Spirit and of the 
•* power of God*/' 

This will be to promote, in the most 
effectual manner, the benevolent purposes 
of those great and pidus benefactors we are 
now going to commemorate; wliose^rrf 

object 

• 1 Cor. iir4^5. 
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' object in these magnificent foundations was, 
undoubtedly, the advancement of religion; 
who, with a true greatness of soul, carried 
their views forwards into eternity, and plainly 
meant that in these elegant retreats, we 
should not only lay the foundations of im- 
mortal fame on earth, but qualify ourselves 
for obtaining, through the merits of our 
Redeemer, a real and truly glorious injimor- 
tality in heaven. 
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Deuteronomy, v. is. 

keep the sabbath-day, to sanctift 
it, as the lord thy god hath 
commanded thee. 

nr^ H E appropriation of one day in seven 
to the purposes of religion, is a prac- 
tice peculiar to the Jewish and the Christian 
revelations. And it is a practice so full of 
wisdom, utility and humanity, that it may 
well be produced as one argument, among 
many others still more convincing, of their 
divine original. 

'* By comparing together the primary insti- 
tution of the sabbath, as related in the Book 
of Genesis, and the alterations it afterwards 
received from our Saviour and hb apo^tl^s, k 

is 
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is evident that the Christian Sabbath is lo 
be considered under two distinct points of 
view : 

First, As a day of rest from labour. 

Secondly, As a day «et apart for the 
public worship of God. 

I. As a day of rest from labour. 

This rest was by the Mosaic Law so rigor- 
ously exacted, that the violation of it was 
prohibited under no less a penalty than that 
of death ^. Our divine Master, in this as 
well as in many other instances, greatly soft* 
ened the severity of that law. But yet it 
was plainly his intention, that there should 
be a general cessation of labour on this day. 
The original reason for this part of the insti* 
tution still subsisted in his days, and must 
subsist till the end of time; namely, that it 
might be a standing memorial of the great 
work of creation, from which the Almighty 
Author of it rested or ceased^ on the seventli 
day, and therefore he blessed and sanctified 
that day for ever. To this Christ himself 
added another reason of a similar nature; 
having on the following day rested from the 

great 

* Exod. XXXV. 2. 
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great work of redemption, which he com- 
pleted by rising from the dead. Our absti- 
nence, therefore, from the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life on the Lord's day, is a tacit kind 
of acknowledgment that we were created by 
God, and redeemed by Christ, and that we 
are duly sensible of the duties resulting from 
those relations. It appears, moreover, that 
our Lord himself very religiously observed 
the rest of the sabbath ; which he no other- 
wise interrupted than by miracles of mercy 
and compassion. And we may most certainly 
conclude, that the very same benevolence 
of disposition which dictated these humatie 
exceptions, would prompt him also to im- 
prove and enforce, both by his doctrine and 
example, the general rule of resting on tae 
seventh day. For never was there any in- 
junction so replete with kindness and com- 
passion to the whole human race, especially 
to the/ lowest and most wretched part of it, 
as this. There cannot be a more pleasing or 
a more consolatory idea presented to the 
human mind, than that of ow^ miiversal pause 
of labour throughout the whole Christian 
world at the same moment of time; diffusing 
rest, comfort, and peace through a large part 

of 
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of the habitable globe, and affording ease 
and refreshment, not only to the lowest part 
of our own species, but to our fellow- 
labourers in the brute creation. Even these 
are enabled to join in this silent act of 
adoration, this mute kind of homage to the 
great Lord of all; and although they are 
incapable of any sentiments of religion, yet 
by this means they become sharers in the 
blessings of it. Every man of the least sensi- 
bility must see, must feel, the beauty and 
utiUty of such an institution as this; and 
must see, at the same time, the cruelty 
of invading this most valuable privilege of 
the inferior class, of mankind, and breaking 
in upon that sacred repose which God him- 
self has, in pity to their sufferings, given to 
those that stand most in need of it. It was 
a point in which it highly became the 
majesty and the goodness of Heaven itself 
to interpose. And happy was it for the world 
that it did so. For, had man, unfeeling man, 
been left to himself, with no other spur to 
compassion than natural instinct, or un- 
assisted reason, there is but too much ground 
to Apprehend he would have been deaf to 
the cries of his labouring brethren, would 

have 
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great work of redemption, which he com- 
pleted by rising from the dead. Our absti- 
nence, therefore, from the ordinary occupa- 
tions of Ufe on the Lord's day, is a tacit kind 
of acknowledgment that we were created by 
God, and redeemed by Christ, and that we 
are duly sensible of the duties resulting from 
those relations. It appears, moreover, that 
our Lord himself very religiously observed 
the rest of the sabbath ; which he no other* 
wise interrupted than by miracles of mercy 
and compassion. And we may most certainly 
conclude, that the very same benevolence 
of disposition which dictated these humatie 
exceptions, would prompt him also to im- 
prove and enforce, both by his doctrine and 
example, the general rule of resting on tae 
seventh day. For never was there any in- 
junction so replete with kindness and com- 
passion to the whole human race, especially 
to they lowest and most wTetched part of it, 
as this. There cannot be a more pleasing or 
a more consolatory idea presented to the 
human mind, than that of ow^ miiversal pause 
of labour throughout the whole Christian 
world at the same moment of time; diffusing 
rest, comfort, and peace through a large part 

of 
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from the most shameful intrusions on the 
sacred leisure of the sabbath, which it hiis 
Hot yet been able to overcome. Look into 
the streets of this great metropolis on the 
Lord^s Day, and see whether they convey 
the idea of a day of rest. Do not our ser- 
vants and our cattle seem to be almost as 
fully occupied on that day as on any other ? 
And, as if this was not a sufficient infringe- 
ment of their rights, we contrive, by needless 
entertainments at home, and needless jouniies 
abroad, which are often by choice and mdin 
nation reserved for this very day, to take up 
all the little remaining part of their leisure 
time. A sabbath day^s journey was, among 
the Jews, a proverbial expression for a very 
fihort one. Among us it can have no such 
meaning affixed to it. That day seems to be 
considered by too many, as set apart, by 
divine and human authority, for the purpose, 
not of rest 9 but of its direct opposite, the la- 
hour of travelling; thus adding one day more 
of torment to those generous but wretched 
animals whose services they hire ; and 
who, being generally strained beyond their 
strength the other six days of tha week, 

^3 have^ 
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liave^ of all creatures under heaven, the best 
and most equitable claim to suspensioa of 
labour on the seventh. Considerations such 
as these may perhaps appear to some below 
the dignity of this place, and the solemnity 
of a Christian assembly. But benevolence, 
even to the brute creation, is, in its degree, 
a duty, no less than to our own species ; and 
it is mentioned by Solomon as a striking 
feature in the character of a righteous man, 
that " he is merciful even to his beast/' Hb, 
without whose permission "not a sparrow 
*' falls to the gxound, and who feedeth the 
** young ravens that call upon him,'* will 
not suffer even the meanest work of his 
hands to be treated cruelly with impunity. 
He is the common father of the whole crea- 
tion. He takes every part of it under his 
protection. He has, in various passages of 
Scripture, expressed his concern even for 
irrational creatures, and has declared more 
especially , in the most explicit terms, that the 
rest of the sabbath was meant for our cattle 
and our servants as well as for ourselves. 

ILv But cessation from labour is not the 
only duty of the Lord s Day. Although it 

is 
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is to be a day of rest^ yet it is not to be, 
vhat too many seem willing to make it a 
day of indolence and inactivity. There are 
employments marked out for it of a very 
important nature ; and of these the first and 
most essential is, 

THE PUBLIC WORSHIP OF GoD. 

It is evident, both from reason and Scrip- 
ture, that public worship is a most useful and 
indispensable duty* It is equally evident that 
if this duty is to be performed, some fixed 
and stated time for performingit is absolutely 
necessary ; for without this it is impossible 
that any number of persons can ever be col- 
lected together in one place. Now one day 
in seven seems to be as proper and convenient 
a portion of our time, to be allotted to this 
««e, as any other that can be named. " The 
returns of it are frequent enough to keep 
alive the sense of religion in our hearts, and 
distant enough to leave a very sufficient 
interval for our worldly concerns.'' 

If then this time was fixed only by the 
laws, or even by the customs of our country, 
it would be our duty and our wisdom to 
c^omply with it. Considering it merely as an 

ancient 
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ancieni magCi yet if antiquity can render an 
usage venerable, this mustbtB of all others the 
most venerable ; for it is coeval with the world 
itself. But it had moreover, as we have seeii, 
the sanction of a divine commands ^From 
the very beginning of time God blessed and 
sanctified the seventh day to the purposes of 
religion*. That injunction was again re- 
peated to the Jews in the most solemn man^ 
ner at the promulgation of their law from 
mount Sinai -f-, and once more urged upon 
them by Moses in the words of the text: 
**.Keep the Sabbath-day, to sanctify it, as the 
^* Lord thy God hath commanded thee/' : i 
i After our Lord*s resurrection, the first day 
•of the week was, in memory of that great 
^yeht, substituted in the room of the seventh ; 
and from that time to the present, that is, for 
almost eighteen hundred years, it has been 
constantly set apart for the public worship 
of God by the whole Christian world. And, 
whatever difference of opinion there may 
have been in other respects, in this all parties, 
sedts, and denominations of Christians, have 
universally and invariably agreed. By these 

means 

* Gen. ii, 3* f Exod. xx. 8, 9, lO; 1 1. 
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meatis it comes to pass, Ihat on this day 
many millions of people^ in almost every 
region of the earth, are at one and the same 
time engaged in prostrating themselves be- 
fore the throne of grace, and offering up 
their sacrifice of prayer, praise, and thanks-, 
giving to the common Lord of all, ^in 
whom they live, and move, and have their 
being/' 

There is in this view of the Lord s Day 
something so wonderfully awful and magnt- 
ficertt, that one would think it almost impcKh 
sible for any man to resist the inclination ht 
must find in himself to join in this general 
assembly of the human race ; "to go with 
the multitude,'' as the Psalmist expresses^ 
it, " into the house of God,^' and to take a 
part in a solemnity so striking to the imagi«- 
nation, so suitable to the majesty of heaven^ 
6o adapted to the wants, the necessities, th(? 
infirmities, the obligations, and the duties 
of a created and a dependent being* 

That they who avow an open contempt of 
all religion, and profess to live without God 
in the world, without any belief of his ex- 
istence, or at least of his providential super- 
intendence ; that these, I say, should think 

it 
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it a ^ very needless waste of time, to attend 
divine servicey can be no wonder. But that 
anj person who calls himself a diiK^^U of 
Christ, or even a beliet'er in onA Supreme 
Being, should either totally ne^ect, or bat 
hirely frequent the public worship of Qod 
an that only day which laws both humcKi 
uad divine have appropriatied to it, is an in;- 
stance of contempt for the most sacred aitd 
most useful institutions, which one should 
hardly be disposed to credit, if eonatalit and 
melancholy experien^ did iiot too clearly 
prove the remlity of the faet. We see codti^ 
Imally that the most trivial preteliees of 
weather, of indisposition, of business^ of 
company; pretences whush would not b^ 
A^red to interfere one moment, with any 
&vourite pursuit or amusement ; are thought 
reasons of sufficient weight to justify iis in 
slighting the express commands, and desert- 
ing the service of our Maker and our Re- 
deemer. And it is greatly to be lamented, that 
these neglects have generally been observed 
to be most prevalent among those whose 
education and rank in life should have fur- 
nished them with the beist principles and the 

p ^ completes* 
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completest knowledge of their duty ; whose 
example is most open to observation^ . and 
has the greatest influence on public man- 
ners; whose large proportion of worldly 
. blessings demands a more than ordinary 
warmth of gratitude to Heaven ; and whose 
situation exposes them to such a variety of 
trying circumstances as require. a more than 
ordinary share of divine assistance*. . . \ 
But . supposing our attendance . on : the 
house of God to be such as it ought, thei^ 
still remains a question of no small import- 
ance: How are we to employ the remaining 
part ot the Lord's Day ? Are we to, dedicate 
it altogether to private devotion and reli- 
gious meditation, to seclude ourselves from 
all society, and to assume an affected gloom 
of countenance and severity of deportment; 
or, may we freely give the reins to our indi- 
gnation for pleasure, and indulge ourselves 

without 

* It must be acknowledged, iudeed, that the present remark- 
able thinness of our churches on Sundays, at the East as Mrell 
as the West end of the town (more especially at the time of 
ex'cning service, which is now but too generally given up as 
quite superfluous) is a proof, that neglect of divine worship 
is hot.confihed to the Great, but has pervadecl almost every 
>dass of people in this CapituU 
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without reserve in all the usual gaieties and 
amusements of the other six days in the 
week ?• . Both these, extremes may be seen 
among different denominations of Christians 
in foreign kingdoms; and. they have each, at ' 
(Afferent periods, been adopted in this. At 
the beginning of the last, century a hook of 
sports and pastimes for Sundays, was set 
forth, and recommended to the ^ood people 
of this land by a prince *, who has been some-^ 
times celebrated for his wisdom, but who in 
this instance certainly was not wise. It gave 
great, and, it must be owned, just offence to ' 
the rising sect of Puritans ; *who, in the next 
rfiign, thinking it impossible to recede too 
much from the former profanations of the 
Lord's Day, ran with too much vehemence 
into the opposite extreme ; and converted 
the most joyful of all festivals into a day of 
silent, sullen, austere reserve, and a rigorous 
abstinence from every thing that had the 
smallest tincture of goodT^humaur • When all 
t^ese extravagancies had subsided, and the 
constitution, both civil and ecclesiastical^ 
recpvered its ancient form, the Church of 

* 

- . England,, 

• James the First* 

* 
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EtiglaDdy with that wisdom and moderati6i| 
which have generally governed its decision^ 
took a' middle eours|B with respect to the 
pbaffi^tkiin of Sunday. In conformity to 
ancient statutes a^d i£9(agea^ it di^puraged 
all public 8p(3ctacles and diversions^ but 
allowed the more rational pleasures of so* 
ciety, and the cheerfulness of friendly in^ 
tercouree and conversation; thus drawing 
ths line with a dbcreet and a skilful hand, 
between the two opposite extremes of phari«« 
saical preciseness, and secular dissipation. 

• ' ' • 

This pradent medium has now for tnany 
years been preserved among us: but how 
imu<th longer it will be preserved, seems at 
pmsent no easy matter to say. The license 
of the times, however daring in eth€r re- 
spects, had hitherto spared the day conse- 
crated to our Maker. But it has now carried 
it^ outrages even into that once awful sano^ 
tuary. In the very midst of ail our dangers 
and distresses, when it did not seem to be 
quite the time for setting Heaven at defiance, 
new invasioiis of the Sabbath have sprwog^ 
up with surprisii>g effrontery; and we «^ 
mpidiy departing from that simplicity, so- 
briety, and purity, in which this holy ies* 

- * 

o+ tival 
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fival has been delii^ered down to m by our 
ancestors. Yarkms places of amusement lot 
the Sunday evening,, unknown to fonnctr 
ages^ unknown, I believe, to any other 
Christian country, have been openly an- 
nounced, imd to the dtsgmce of oar reii- 
gion and our laws, hare been as openly 
frequented *. 

But how can we wonder at these strange 
extravagancies in the lower classes of the 
people, when they only improve a little on 
the liberties taken by too many of ^ir supe- 
riors ? If tbey see hi agnificent gaming-houses 
erected and publicly resorted to on the 
Lord'^ Day; if tbey see that pernicious 
amusement admitted on tiie same day even 
into private feimilies ; if they see numerous 
and splei>did assemblies disturbing the re- 
pose, 

•> Since this was written, tlie wisdom of the legislature 
has, by €tfi express Act «f Parliament, effectually soppressed 
these nuisances ; some of which, from the best ai)d most 
authenfic information, I have reason to believe were nurseries 
of popery, infidelity, and vice. It is to b^ hoped, that the 
Ktoeie high authority wiH, at a proper timi^, proceed to the 
correction of yario^is <»tber abuses, that still infringe, in a 
flagradit degree, the rest and the devotion of the I^ord's Day, 
but which it was thought not prudent to include in th^^ 
^)Ove«fB«tttioned Act 

P4 
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pose, and violating the sanctity of the Sundaj^ 
evening, what do we thinJsL must be the, 
consequence ? Is it not ^.pparent that they 
* will: learn from their betters the fatal lesson 
of insulting the most venerable customs of 
thfeir country, and the most sacried ordi- 
naaces of Heaven ? that they will sopn even 
excel their masters, and carry their con-r 
tempt of decency far beyond the original 
examples of it, which made the first impress 
sion 6n their minds ? 

But apart from these consequences, which 
are already but too visible, it behoves every 
man who indulges hijpself in any unwar-t 
rantable freedoms on the Lord's Day, to 
consider very seriously, '' what spirit he is 
of,'' and what the turn of mind must be 
from whence such conduct springs. If, after 
Jiaving spent six days out of seven in a 
constai:)t round of amusements, he cannot 
exist without them even on the seventh, 
it is high time for him to look to his own 
heart, to check his greedy appetite for plea- 
sure, and to put himself, without delay, 
under the direction of higher and better 
principles. If we cannot give up these 
follies one day in the week, How shall we 

' bring 
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• - ■ « - . 

bring ourselves to part with themi as at last 
we must, for ever ? Would it not be infi- 
i^itely more wise and prudent to disentangle 
ourselves from them by degrees, and to ]try 
Ayhelher it is not possible to acquire a relish 
for worthier enjoyments ? To assist us iu) 
this most useful work, and to put this world, 
and all its frivolous pursuits, for a few mo-- 
ments out of our thoughts, was one great 
purpose of the Christian Sabbath; and it is; 
a purpose for which we of the present times 
ought to be peculiarly thankfuL For a day 
of rest from diversions is now become as 
i^ecessary to one part of the world, as a day 
of rest froiri labour is to the other. Let us 
then give ourselves a little respite, a little 
refreshment from the fatigue of pleasure^ 
I^t us not suffer diversions of any kind, 
much less of a suspicious and a dangerous^ 
kind,. to intrude on that small portion of 
time which God hath appropriated to him-.: 
self. The whole of it is barely sufficient for 
the iniportant uses to which it is destined, 
and to defraud our Maker of any consider-^ 
able part of it is a species of sacrilege. 

But how then (you will say) shall we fill 
up all those dull, tedious^ hours, that are not 

spent 
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vpt¥kt in the pnUic service of the chupdi ? 
Horn ^\] we pretr^nt that almost irreststifb'Is' 
IcM^Her and heaviBesi? x?hich are so apt to 
take posseesion of otir minds, for want of 
<mr H$(j|al diversions and occupationa o^ tbi$ 
dajf 

Swely it can feqake no great stretch of 
invetition or ingenuity to fed out means of 
efiaploying our vacant time, both innocently 
andagreeably^ Besides the society and oon*» 
versatien of our friends, from which we ar^ 
hf no means precluded, might we not ft«'H 
lew hoHT^ find amusemen^t in eontempla^ng; 
the wisdom, the power, the goodness of Go<| 
ifi the works of his creation ? And might we 
not draw entertainment, as well as improve- 
went, from some of the sublimer parts of 
that sacred volume which contains ** the 
words of eternal life,'' and with which there-, 
fore it surely concerns us to have some little 
, acquaintance? 

Or, if more active recreations are re- 
quired, what think you of that which you 
w&y make as active as you please, and which 
was in^fact the supreme delight of our divino 
Master, the ncrec tion ^' doing g^od ? If, for 
ini^noe^ it be at all ncceeBsay ^and wbe^ 

was 
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wsM it ever more necesNary ?) to instil itito 
the minds ^ your children sound principles 
of nrboR mud religion ; if jou bare any plaw 
of benefvolen<^ to form, any actd of kindoefis 
or compassion to execute ; if you have com^ 
mitted injuries which ought to be repaired; 
if yon have received injuries which ought: 
to be forgiven ; if fi^iends or relations are : 
at variance, whom by a reasonable interpo*^ 
sidoa it would be easy to reconcile ; if those, 
you nou)^t esteem and love stand in need of. 
advice, of ireprqof, of assistance, of support;. 
. if imy occasions, in short, present themselves 
f4 convincing the unbehever, of reclaiming 
the sinner, of saving the unexperienced^ o£ 
instructing the ignorant, of encouraging the 
penitent, of soothing die afflicted, of protecfc-i 
ittg the oppressed ; how can you more pro-^ 
filably, or more del^tfully, employ your 
Sunday leisum, than in the per£(>rm£moe of 
such duties as these ; in d^no^strating your 
^ibty i^d gratitude to God, by diflSising joy 
and comfort to every part you can reach of 
th^jt creation, which was the work of his 
hands, and from which he rested on the 

seventh day? 

•- 

Occupa- 
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V Occiipatians like these are.in their own na-* 
* ture cheerful and enlivening, infinitely more 
so than that most gloomy of all amusements,, 
which is too often substituted in their room* , 
They are suited to the character of the day^ . 
They partake in some measure of its sanc-r 
tity» They are (as all the anrasements of. 
such a day ought to be) refined, intellectual, 
spiiitaaL They fill up with propriety and . 
consistency, the intervals of divine worship,., 
Snd in concurrence with that, will helpta 
draw off our attention a little from. the. ob;-; 
jects that perpetually surround us, to wean; 
us gradually and gently from a scene which:, 
w^e must some time or other quit, to rais^ Qur 
thoughts to higher and nobler contempla-^. 
tions, " to fix our affections on things above/' 
and thus qualify us for entering into that 

HEAVENLY SABBATH^ that BVJSRLASTr 

ING REST, of which the Christian Sabbath. 
is in some degree an emblem, and for which 
it was meant to prepare and sanctify our 
souR 
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1 Cor. i- 22, ^23, 24. 

tHE JEWS REQUIRE A SIGN, AND THB 
GREEKS SEEK AFTER WISDOM : BUT 
WE PREACH CHRIST crucified; UN- 
TO THE JEWS A STUMBLING-BLOCK, 
AND UNTO THE GREEKS FOOLISH- 
NESS ; BUT UNTO THEM WHICH ARE 
CALLED, BOTH JEWS AND GREEKS, 
CHRIST THE POWER OF GOD, AND 
THE WISDOM OF GOD. 

/^ N E of the principal causes of the dis- 
gust which many persons have taken 
at the Gospel of Christ, is the very comiiion, 
but very unfair practice of judging of it By 
preconceived expectatiom. They are not 
content to take what God thinks fit to give; 
to consider what it is that liie Christian 

Revelation 
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Kevtelation really pretends to, what the? 
ends are which it has in vieW, and how^ 
those pretensions are supported and those 
ends a;nswered : but they sit dowii and 
&ncy ta themselves what kind oC religioi^ 
the Almighty ought to propose, and they 
should choose to receive; and then, not 
finding Christianity correspond to these 
imaginations, they are disappointed and 
ofiended, ^d reject the offer of salvation 
made to l^em, because it is not made pre^ 
cisely in their own way. Many instances 
of this unreasonable and perverse conduct 
might be produced from the writings both 
of andent and modern infidels. But we 
need go no farther than the te>^t for a very 
remarkable one ; which will at once confirm 
the truth of the general position here ad* 
vanced, and suggest some useful and sear» 
sonable reflections. 

Both Jews and Greeks were, it seems, 
ej&ceedingly offended at the cross of Christy 
at the doctrine of a crucified Saviour^ or 
deliverer of mankind. But what were the 
grounds of this great offence? The apostle 
plainly tells us, the reason was, '* because 
" the Jew5 required a sign, and the Greeks 

" sought 
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*' sought after Mrisdom." T^hat is^ becauM 

they had each of them previously settled 
their notions of the manner in which God 
iiught to interpose for thfe reformation and 
preservation of mankind; and therefore^ 
whatever contradicted these ideas which 
they had taken up^ would appear to them in 
the highest degree improbable and absurds 
The Jews, it is well known, by takin)^ m 
too literal a sense some higb^wrought figu^ 
rative descriptions of the Messiah's spiritual 
kingdom and glory (especially a very re* 
markable one in thd prophet Daniel*) and 
by laying more stress on these misintai^ 
l^reted passages, and the groundless tradi-* 
tioos of the Pharisees, tlian on the plainer 
and more intelUgible parts of the' propheti-^ 
cal writings, had worked themselves into «t 
firm persuasion, that the promised Saviour 
was to be a great and powerful temporal 
prince. They imagined, therefore^ that his 
first appearance on earth would be suitable 
to such a character^ splendid and magnifi- 
tent; that he would bv a series of victories, 
or some decisive blow, not only rescue tliem 
from the Roman yoke, but even extend the 

bounds 

^ Daru tM, 13, 14. 
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bounds and restore the lustre of the ancient 
Jewish kingdom. 

When, therefore, as the text expresses it^ 
*^ they required a sign,*' they did not mean 
any great iniracle in general, nor eveji (as 
is commonly supposed) any kind of sign, 
without distinction, given from heaven ; but 
they meant probably, that precise indivi^ 
dual sign above mentioned, the sign of Ihe 
Messiah coming with visible glory in thi 
clouds of heaven^ with his holy angels round 
him, and all the other ensigns of celestial 
grandeur*. This illustrious appearance of 
their promised deliverer, they considered a^ 
so essential to his character, so indispensable 
a mark of his heavenly original, that they 
distinguished it by the name of the :^gn 
of the Son of Man^ tlie sign of his com* 
ing-^-. And, what is very remarkable, 
they frequently demanded this sign, even 
immediately after our Saviour had worked 
the most astonishing miracles;}:. The rea* 
son of this was, because they thought 

that 

♦ See Gerard on the Genius and Evidence of Christianitjs, 
pp. 177— 205. 

+ Matt, xxiv. 3. 30. 

X lb. xvi. 1. ; xii. 38, John li. 18, 19, 20. 
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ttiat no regard was due either to miracles, or 
to any other evidence, so long as that capital 
and decisive one, that sign from heayen^ on 
which they had set their hearts, was want-* 
ing. And this accounts also for another 
thing no less extraordinary^ at which some 
persons have been much surprised and of- 
fended ; namely, that our Saviour constairtly 
refused to give them the sign they de- 
manded^ If this sign, it is said$ would 
have convinced and converted them; why 
should they not have been gratified with it ? 
The faet was, that they could not possibly 
be gratified with it; because it was incon-- 
iistent with that humble and lowly cha-^ 
racter, in which, for the wisest reasons, 
God designed, and the prophets foretold, 
that the Redeemer of the world should 
actually appear. The sign they wished for 
was founded on an expectation of his de- 
scending visibly from heaven to this lower 
world with the utmost splendour and mag- 
nificence. Whereas it was always intended 
knd predicted that he should be born of an 
earthly parent; should live in. an obscure 
and indigent condition of life ; should be 
despised, rejected, put to death upon tlie 
VOL. I. Q cross. 
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cross/ laid in tfa^ grave, and rise frodi tt 
jigain the third day. And therefore hi&aK 
most.constant reply, when they ai^ed a jsign^ 
was^ ^* An evil and adulterous generatioB 
^' seeketh after a sign, and there shall vm 
^^ sign be given it, but. the sign of the pw>* 
^' phet Jonas ^/' By which figurative aili»k 
sion, be meant to signify his own dmife, 
burial, and resurre<^tioii^ This was in leiQet 
saying to them^ " You ask a sign frcRm 
hemen v but the only oign I shall voudbsulb 
to give you, will be a sign from IJbe^MrM^. 
Instead of descending from above, lyi yoli^ 
expect, in visible pomp ^Aid tnuiAphi^ IrinA 
ns6 with ^till gMater triuiHiph ffojili* tkft 
grave, after being numbered three days v^i& 
the dead/' 

Still hbwever they persisted in demtoding 
their £skvourite sign; and with this ftlba 
idea of the Messiah's charactet in thek" 
mind, which could never be rooted eut> it is 
easy to see how very ill disposed they :nm8t 
be to receive and acknowledge a humble, 
suffering, crucified Redeetner. That he IPWW^ 
>^ the son of a carpeaater; that he waa^tiQRi 
^^ at to inn, and laid in a manger ; ^Sl»i he 

^«it 

* Matt xu. 39; ;^Ti.4; 



^ leat and drank with publicaiM and sinners, 
^ and had not where to lay his head;^' 
these were circumstances of themselves ftiUy 
fodficient to shoek their prejudices lunid 
idisgust tiieir pride* But wheii he waB 
moreover betrayed into the hands of. hie 
enemies9 was mocked and. butifeted^ ioid 
scourged, and at length nailed to the crdss; 
llus they must consider as the most undent^ 
able proof ^f his being mi impostor, and 
%rould as soon have believed Barabbas to 
kav€ been their Messiah as him. If, indeed, 
ieven then, he would have given them what 
Cbay ipvaiated, a sign^ ^from Heatien ; if h6 
^PTOuld have eomed6t?ii from the cross, would 
teve made his appaaremee again, as from 
AMf^, with every external niArk of celestial 
lAi^ifi<ience, and restored the kingdoni 
Ugaia t(» Israel, tiiey declaf^ that they 
W'Cwild gftill have believed on hiiri. ♦^ If he 
^^ be Tiifi-«iNO OP I'SRAIBL,*' said they, 
^ Ifet him n6w came down from the cr oss*,^ 
1m him Openly show his regal power, " and 
^ we win believe him/^ He saved others, 

r 

it is true, 1m ^^rked mafly -astonishing mi- 
Mi^efii ; ^ bat, sinless he -s^ved himself too, 

, - . unless 

* Matt, xxvii, 42. 
Q 2 
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unless he answered their exalted notk>nsS 
of the Messiah, he could not possibly be the 
Son of God. His miracles must have been 
wrought by Beelzebub, and he as little .wor** 
thy of credit as the malefactors who sufiered 
with him. t 

Such were the prepossessions which made 
Christ €jauciFi£i> a stumbling^ 
BLOCK TO THE JEWS. The prejudices 
which made him foolishness to ths 
GREEKS, were of a different nature. The 
Greeks were at that time, when the Gospel 
was first preached to them, as they had 
been long before, the polite scholars aad 
the fashionable philosophers of the age. The 
great business and delight of these men was 
to speculate on nice metaphysical points^ 
such as, the first principles and elements of 
things, the nature of the gods, the nature o^ 
the human soul, the chief good, the several 
divisions of virtue, the origin of good and 
evil, and other subjects of the same kind. 
In these disquisitions, all that they aimed at 
was, not to arrive at certainty (for that 
many of them declared to be absolutely^ 
impossible) much less to apply the result of 
their dbputations to any one useful purpose 

of 
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^life; but merely to indulge an insatiable 
appetite for something new^ to gratify an 
idle and vain curiosity, to amuse themselves 
and others with jsubtle arguments and acute 
distinctions, to show their ingenuity in ma- 
naging a dispute, in proposing captious and 
artful questions, in creating doubts, and 
raising difficulties on the plainest points, in 
tefining and explaining away every topic 
they discussed into perplexity and confu- 
sion, and leaving the mind more dissatisfied 
and uninformed at the conclusion than it 
was at the beginning of the debate. Tliis 
they imagined, like many other philoso- 
phers in our own times, to be the very per- 
fection of human wisdom ; they thought it 
worthy of the gods themselves ; and that of 
course, whoever came commissioned from 
Heaven to teach religion to mankind, would 
teach it in all the forms of the schools, with 
the subtlety of a sophist, and the eloquence 
of a rhetoriciaft. It is easy to conceive, 
then, how exceedingly they must be disap- 
pointed, when a new religion was proposed 
*o them, consisting chiefly of a few plain 
hctSy and practical precepts, calculated, 
not to amuse the fancy, but to reform the 
heart ; delivered without method or oxna«« 

Q 3 ment. 
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nient, by a set of artless unleaamed mjeoy 
who only related what they had seen and 
heal*d, and proved the truth of what they 
Mid, not by fine-spun arguments, or florkl 
dedaoiationS) but in a plain unfashionable 
kind of way, by «acrificmg all that waa deac 
to them, smd laying down their lives in tet^ 
titoony to their doctrines. As fer, indeed^ 
as those doctrines were ncWj they would be 
wfeU received. For the Athenians, as. wd 
Jeatn from the highest authority, /^ sfxent 
♦* their time in nothing else but tidier to 
^* tell or to hear soriie new thing*/^ . Wke^ 
therefore St. Paul came to AtbeiiB, aid 
preached to that celebrated school of f>hif 
loso{)hy " Jesus and the Resurrection,^' thef 
were extremely ready to give him the hear^ 
ing, and brought him to the Areopagiw^ 
paying, *' May we know what this rmw doo 
^' trine whereof thou speakest is? for tbo* 
" bringest certain strange things to our 
^' earsf-/' But when they heani what 
thefite strange things were, belief in ovx 

?;UP«EME AUTHOR AND OOVBUNOH Olf 
TH£ WOULiDt, SlEPENTANCE, AHBKO^ 
ME^TTOF LIFE^ CHitlST CStUCliPIBD , AKl^ 
S:AI^«;0 iHO^ tU^ D£AP» A <&£X£EAL 

* Acts xvii, 21, t lb' xvii. 19, 20. 
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»EStT^-UECTION, A FUTURE Jl?DOMENTj 

{^irqng^ things indeed to the ears pf aa 
Athenian) some '^ n^ocked him," laughed 
^t th^ seei>ang incredibility of what he tc^d 
them; 4^her8 said» '* We will hear th^ci 
^^ ftgjairi of this m?itter*/' uot prqbably ^ithl 
^Bjr. view pf enquiring, into th? evidence oC 
facts {the v^ry first and prijacipal enquiry 
that Mas necessary to be made) but of exir 
tering into long ajid learned disquisitions oi) 
the n'dture ^nd the fitness of th^ truths in 
which they were instructed. They expected 
to haye ali the difficulties ^elating to jesus 

AND THE EESURRECTIpKT, cleared Up tQ 

them in the most pleasing and satisfactory 
manner, to have all the reasons on whicl^ 
God acted laid open before them, and ai^ 
his proceedings with mankind justified on 
the principles of .hur»ajsi wisdoip. Till thif 
wer« done, the doctrine of CHftjST CRUCir 
PIED would always apip^9.r *^ jEbpUshness tp 
thcGreeks/' The pride of philosophy, and the 
selfr^ufficiency of leaxninf , voujd peyer subr 
mit to beUeye diat ^ m^n who suffered like 
a common malefactor covld ]i>e a teach^ 
«ent horn iGod; ith^t ib& ^^&^ 9i §o ej&cel- 
hfA and iEmoceQt a penaan Cfi&t^4 be of ai)y 
/ . .: J)epefjt 

♦i^Cts.xvii. 32. 
Q4 
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benefit to mankind ; that God would mak^^ 
use of means to accomplish his ends, so 
totally different from those which a Greek 
philosopher would have fixed on ; and that 
no better and more credible method of in* 
structing and saving the world could have 
occurred to infinite wisdom . The seeming 
absurdity of all this would shook the Pagan^ 
no less than the ignominy of it did the sons 
of Abraham. Show us the meaning and 
propriety of this plan, said the Greek ; show 
us the dignity and splendour of it, said the 
Jew: prove to us, said the one, the consist-^ 
ency of these doctrines with the magnificent 
descriptions of the Messiah by the pro-* 
jphets; reconcile it, said the other, to. the 
principles of reason and common sense. 

And in what manner now does St,, Paul 
treat these objections to the doctrine of the 
cross? Does he go about to accommodate and 
bring it down to the temper of his opponents? 
Does he endeavour to palliate and soften, to 
conceal or pass slightly over, to explain 
away or apologize for, this offensive article? 
No such matter. Notwithstanding these 
well-known prejudices against a crucified Re-p 
deemer, we find him constantly, and boldly, 
and in the most express terms asserting,^ 
^h^t the Saviour whom he preached, whos^ 

^4 ^.i^cipl^ 
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disciple he was, and on whom he wished all 

mankind to beheve, was put to death upon 

the cross, and gave himself a sacrifice for the 

sins of tlie whole world. He well knew how 

9hocking this would sound to some, and how 

absurd to others; but he persisted in his 

course ; he felt the truth and importance of 

the fact; and, regardless of consequences, liei 

declared it every where aloud, and left it to 

work its own way. " I am not ashamed/' 

says he, " of the Gospel of Christ ; for it is the 

** power of God unto salvation to every one 

^* that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to 

« the Greek*.'' " God forbid that I should 

" glory," says he, in another place, " save in 

** the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 

*' whom the world is crucified imto me, and 

^' I unto the world -f-." And it is evidently 

in the same strain of triumph and exultation 

that he speaks of this doctrine in the text. 

" The Jews reqyire a sign, and the Greeks 

*^ seek after wisdom ; but we" (regardless of 

both) " preach Christ crucified, to the. Jews 

*' a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks fool- 

^* ishness ; but unto them which »re callers 

^* both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 

<^ of God, and the wisdom of Gpd," 

The 

f Rod?, h lOt t G*^* ^^ ^i;^ 
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The iijferei^ces I m^an to draw from th^ 
preceding observations, are these two that 
follow : 

I. Tlie first is, that the friends of Revelar- 
tion have no need to b^ disturbed or alarmed 
at a circumstance which has been sometimes 
dwelt upon with expressions of surprise and 
concern ; namely, that all those virtuous and 
iearned philosophers, who lived in the first 
ages of the Gospel, and " adorned the times 
in which they flourished, such as Seneca, 
the elder ahd the younger Pliny, T^citus^ 
Plutarch, Galen, Epictetus, and Marcti3 
Antoninus, either overlooked or rejected the 
evidences of the Gospel; and that their 
language or their silence equally discovered 
their contempt for the Christians, who had 
in their time diffused themselves over the 
Roma;;i empire*/' 

The simple fact, that these eminent mex> 
djid not embrace Christianity, is admitted; 
and cQikcernedj undoubtedly, every corapas? 
»onate mind must be at so unhappy aii in- 
stance of perseverance in error ; but whoevey 
jeflecJts w wh^it has been said above, wi\l 

no^ 

' ^-See the History of tbc Decline and Fall of the Roniait ' 
Empire, v^. i.'p. 5i€,, . * 
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not be muoh surprised, that Chi&ist cBu-«i 

« 

cifiED should be foolishness to Ae' 
Roman sage as well as to the Greek. That 
^ame philosophy which, we are told " had 
purified their rqi^ds from the prejudices of 
superstition/' had substituted in their room 
certain ether prejudices, that would effeo: 
tually prevent them from embracing the 
Gospel, if ever they condescended to bestow 
ft single thought upon it, or to make tjie least 
enquiry into it; which is fer from being cer-« 
tain. Full of svstem and of science, of tie 
all-sufficiency of reason, the dignity of hu4i 
man nature, and the absolute perfection of 
Stoical wisdom and virtue, they must needs 
jregard with superciiious contempt an un-^ 
(systematical and unscientifical religion, first 
promulged i^ mi unpolished and unlettered 
corner of the world, by the son of a carpen^ 
ter, whenever studied at Athens or at Rome; 
preached afterwards by illiterate fishermen 
^Eod mechanics, 2md received with eagerness 
bythe illiterate populace. They would aevef 
andm^ a religion that rejected the aikl of €lcb 
lyyoeeoe and learning, in the pursuit of whiclf 
they h^d spent their lives ;. a religion that 

^ . laid 
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kdd open the weakness and depravity of the 
hmnari heart, and the insufficiency of our 
own powers j either to lead us to a just know- 
ledge of our duty, or support us in the due 
performance of it, without supernatural aid ; 
%hich inculcated the necessity of a mediator, 
a redeemer, a sanctifier, and required the veiy 
finpltilosophical virtues of meekness, humi- 
lity, contrition, self-abasem«nt, self-denial, 
Tenovation of heart and reformation of life ; 
which taught the doctrines of a resurrection 
from the grave, and an eternal existence in 
another world, doctrines that appeared to 
them not only perfectly ridiculous, but even 
impossible * ; which " chose the foolish things 
*' of the world to confound the wise^' (a title 
peculiarly arrogated by the Stoics) ** and the 
^* weak things of the world to confound the 
♦* things that are mighty -f-; casting down 
^ imaginations, and every high thing that 
** exalteth itself against the knowledge of 
** God, and bringing into captivity every 
** thought to the obedience of Christ %.^ 
•These were doctrines which not even a 

Stoic^ 

* Acti xvii. 3a. PEii. Nat. Hist. ii. 7, 
t ^ Cor. 1^7^ J a Cor. x. 5% 
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htoicdl dave^ much less a Stoical Emperor^ 
could ever submit to listen to with any d«- 
gree of patience. Where then can be th<J 
wdhder, that, on minds labouring under 
such strong prepossessions as these, neither 
the internal excellence, nor the external 
proofs, of the Christian Revelation, could 
ever make the smallest impression? 

II. The next inference I would offer to 
your consideration is, that although thedoc* 
trine of Christ crucified is one of those which 
are the most offensive to the philosophers and 
^puters of this world, yet we should not be 
m the least dismayed by their opposition to 
it; nor remit any thing of our diligence and 
earnestness in asserting the truth, and insist- 
ing on the importance, of this fundamental 
article of our faith. We have seen, that at 
the very first publication of the Gospel, this 
doctrine gave the utmost scandal to the pride 
X)f the Jew, and the wisdom of the Greek. 
We have seen too what little regard was paid 
to them by the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. The same prejudices do in some mea^ 
sure still subsist: and deserve to meet with 
the same treatments Ther^ are Jews and 

Greeks 
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Qr^eks still to I)e found in every CbrisiUd 
country.. Unbelievers , I mwn» who iai dmr 
w^ay of thinking and reasoning on the subject 
of Revelation resemble both ; : who are> like 
tba former, shocked at the seeming ignomiir|^ 
of the crosst suid^ like the latter, disgusted 
vitb.tbe absurdity of supposing, that tixe 
sufferings and the death of an unoffending 
individual, and of one too that pretended to 
be nothing less than the Son of God, could 
in any way. contribute to the salvation of a 
guilty world. It concerns not us to satisfy 
these fastidious reasoners. The only proper 
exiswer to them is, that our &ith ^^ does not 
f ^ stand (and was not designed to stand) in t^e 
f^. wisdom of men, but in the power of God *.^ 
All that we have to do, is to content burselim 
widi facts, and to receive with thaakfi^bess 
the doctrine of Redemption^ as we find it 
delivered in the plain, and express, and em^ 
phatical words of Scripture. We may safely 
trust ourselves in the hands of God, and rei^ 
.on his wisdom for the best methods of 
redeeming us. His dealings with mankind 
£ire truly great and mse^ but he does not 

cofidua 

* 1 Cor. ii. 5» 
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^QvHuct xiimeelf on the principles of worldly 
greukleur, oiimtldly \visdom. On the con- 
tfiry/it is plainly his intention^ in this' end 
a thousand other instances, to humble, and 
mtf tify, and eonfoui^d them^ both. We have^ 
tinefefm'e, no reason «a be afraid of tether, 
^.for the foolishness of God is wiser thiaa 
^ men, and the \¥eakness of God is stronget 
^ than toeo*.'' 

Art^il and ingenious cavillers will attempt 
to lead Xjs& into long disquisitions and siubtle 
s^culations on tiie subject. They will start 
hmttmerable difficulties, propose ensnarioji^ 
questions, and urge us with a variety of seeHi4 
mg absurdities^ Bat unmoved by all dieir 
artifices, let us bold ^st the profession of our 
^th^ without waverings and without pkiloBth 
phmng. {Jniess w^ were admitted into th^ 
connsds of God, it is impossible for us t<^ 
com^eheoid nil the reasons^ which induced 
him to prefer that particular method of re-^ 
4«mning us which he has chosen. But yet 
"what we may \inderstand of it is sufficient t^ 
4^onvinf2e tts, that 4t is admirably well cal^ 
cub^ted for the purposes which it seems 
designed to answer;, ^d- that although the 
J. • . doctrine 

.>? * 1 Con i'25V 
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doctrine of the cross is ^^ to the^ iSbeah 
*' peiisb) foolishness/* " yet to them that ar# 
" called/' that is, to all who are sincerely dis-» 
posed to embrace the offers of divine mercy 
made to them in the Gospel, it is, as the: 
text affirms it to be/* Christ THE power 

** OF GOD, ANP THE WISDOM OF GOD.* 

To enter into the proof of this at large 
would require a volume. But the slightest 
and most superficial view of the' subject 
will be sufficient to show, what great, and 
important, and seemingly opposite end» 
^rere answered by the death of Christ upon 
the cross. 

By tfcis extraordinary event, the powef 
df death itself, and the dominion of Satan, 
*' the prince of this world,"' were, as the 
Scriptures inform us, at once destroyed*- 
It gave occasion to that most astonishing mi-« 
racle, the resurrection of our Lord from the 
dead. It was a seal and confirmation of the 
new covenant of mercy between God anii 
man, as covenants used anciently to be con^ 
firmed by sacnfices. It was a completion of 
the ancient prophecies concerning our Sa- 
viour, and reconciled that apparent contra^ 

diction 

* 2 Tiou i. lo. Heb.ii. 14, 
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diction, bet ween the description of his tem- 
poral sufferings and his spiritual glories, 
.which so much perplexed and confounded 
the Jews. It taught mankind that hardest 
of all lessons (a lesson which is, God knows, 
but too necessary for every human being in 
his. passage through the world) to bear the 
cruelest indignities, the heaviest afflictions, 
and the acutest sufferings, with composure, 
patience, meekness, and resignation to the 
will of Heaven. It effected, what of all other 
things seemed the most difficult, the sal- 
vation of repenting sinners, without either 
punishing them, or weakening the authority 
of God's moral government; and, while it 
afforded assurance of pardon for past of- 
fences, gave no encouragement to future 
transgressions. And what completes the 
whole is, that this doctrine of the cross^ 
which by the proud reasoners of that age 
was cdMed, foolishness^ did notwithstanding 
make its w^y in the world with incredible 
rapidity, aiid produced such a reformation 
in the hearts and lives of men, as all the 
:§lpquence and subtilty of the greatest phi- 
losophers could never vaccomplish. When 
^we reflect on these things, we must surely 
VOL. I. Pv allow 
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allow, that although there may be matiy 
things in the doctrine of redemption to us 
inexplicable, yet it appears plainly, even 
from our imperfect conceptions of it, to hav^ 
been a most eminent proof both of the 
wisdom and the power of God. 

The more we examine into it, the more 
we shall be convinced of this great truth. 
But as there is now no time for any further 
enquiries of this nature, I shall dismiss tlie 
subject with this one observation — ^That 
there is so far from being any thing in the 
doctrine of the cross that , ought to shook 
our understandings, or stagger our ^utb^ 
that, on the contrary, it affords us t^e 
strongest evidences of the truth of our Slh 
viour's pretensions. He well knew that tlie 
Jews expected in their Messiah a splendid 
victorious deliverer, and that the heath«fis 
loved to be amused with philosophical dis<- * 
putes and oratorical harangues. Had hfe 
therefore been an impostor, he would mott 
certainly have accommodated his appettt^ 
ance and his doctrines to these expeGtatioiUk 
But by teaching, living,, suffering, aad 
dying, in direct contradiction to these de€^ 
rooted prepossessions, he plainly ahdireift 

'^ that 
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that he depended not ott the ferotli* of ttiatt, 
fcrut on the fotce of tfuth, dm! the ptmtt of 
God only, for the sroeess of his misiSitrti. 
In the same itianner, after hiis asc^nstofi, 
t^'hen the Apostles found that the doctfhie 
ef Christ crucified g&te the nttfiMt offettfcfe 
to their hearert, tms to the " Jetr« a fttuihb- 
ling-block and to the Gi^kd fiwlishftew/' 
hid they acted ott the principles of mttt 
Wbtldly policy, they would qnitjkly have 
ch&Ag6d their tone, would have diisettW^d, 
fjf softened, ot concealed dii* ohttd^icmi At- 
tide. They would have mdde \lie of art 
tatid management, similar, pethap!;, to that 
Whicih the Jesuits in China are i^id to hstve 

adopted. It i* a charge brought agaiust 
thiJSe ttiissionaries by sotne writers, atid bfe- 
fieved by otheris of considerable authotify, 
that finding the people of that countt-y (Sjf- 

Ceedingly scandalized at the dttcttifte of a 
^Wicified Redeemer, they thought it plftt- 
tteht to deny that Christ Was erVer cf«rcified* 
They affirmed, that it was nothing mcttie 
liiah A cahimtty inrettted by the Jiswi^, to 
thlfow a disgrace ort Christianity* And whdt 
i^d they gain by this ingeirious piece of 

«itft? t>M thdy secure a betrcnr reception 

R 2 ' for 
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for the Gospel, and establish themselves 
more firmly in the good opinion of man- 
kind? Alas! Christianity no longer exists 
in China, ai^d they themselves no longer 
exist as a society. Such are the effects of 
worldly poUcy, and worldly wisdom. And 
had the apostles acted on the same prin« 
ciples, they would have met with the same 
success. But they pursued the maxims <^ 
^* that wisdom which is from above/' Un- 
dismayed by the offence taken at the doc- 
trine of the cross, they continued to preach 
Christ crucified. They disdained all the 
little temporizing arts of accommodation, 
all unworthy compliances with the preju- 
dices of mankind. They loudly declared to 
the whole world, that they beUeved the doc- 
trine of the cross to be a divine truth, and 
that they thought it their bounden duty to 
persist in preaching it, without fear, with- 
out disguise, and without reserve. They 
were persuaded that God would some way 
or other take care to prosper his own work 
and that, notwithstanding all opposition to 
the contrary, " their labours should not be 
in vain in the Lord.'' The event showed 
that their reasoning was just, and that they 

judged 
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judged right in obeying God, rather than 
humouring the prejudices and caprices of 
men. The successful and triumphant man- 
ner in which the Gospel made its way, not- 
withstanding it went bearing the cross of its 
divine Author, and had all the power, and 
wealth, and eloquence of the world to op- 
pose it, was an irresistible proof, that it was 
the design of Providence, not " by the en* 
ticing words of man's wisdom, but by de- 
monstration of the Spirit, and of power, to 
save them that believe; and, by what was 
called the foolishness of the cross, to destroy 
the wisdom of the wise, and bring to no- 
thing the understanding t)f the prudent*/' 

* 1 Cor.ii.4. and i. igi. 
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j£ft£MiAH xviii. Part of nth Verse. 

THUS SAITH THE LORD; BEHOLD, I 
FRAME EVIL AGAINST YOU. RE- 
TURN YE NOW EVERY ONE FROM HIS 
EVIL WAY, AND MAKE YOUR WAYS 
AND YOUR DOINGS GOOD. 

^lytTE aore now once naore assemUied to- 
getbei, to humble ourselves be&ie 
Akaighty God*: and> since we AesjC met 
]iere for that purpose^ a most atwfWlf and 
^larmi^ change has ta«kem place m the sir 
tuatioa of our afiairs. A few successes^ iti 
the begittfiing have been fe}lowed< by a 
ries of oaisfortiiMies. Our dangers and 
tresses have miidtiplted' Of! every side^ Ml 
om eSS^ts to extricate ourselAres from the 
dili€ultii(9S with which we axe surrouitdissd, 

hwa& 

"* On the general fast in 1779* 
R 4 
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have proved ineffectual. And the prospect 
before us is upon the whole sufficiently dark 
and uncomfortable. 

Let us turn our eyes from it to another 
object; to ourselves I mean, to our own 
conduct. Will that afford us any consola- 
tion? " When the judgments of the Lord 
" are in the earth/' we are told that " the 
'* inhabitants of the world will learn righ- 
" teousness*.'' Have those judgments 
which now press so heavy upon us, taught 
us this most useful lesson? In proportion 
as our calamities have multiplied, has the 
warmth of our piety increased, and our sins 
and our follies melted away before it? 
Twice already have we, in this place, and 
on this very occasion, addressed ourselves 
to the Throne of Grace ; have, with every 
appearance of sorrow and contrition, con- 
fessed our sins, and acknowledged that they 
have most deservedly brought down upon 
us the heaviest marks of God's displeasure. 
We have entreated pardon, we have be- 
sought compassion, we have implored 
assistance and protection ; and in return 
have, in the most solemn manner, vowed 

repentance 

* Isaiah xzvi 9, 
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repentance and reformation. Have that re- 
pentance and reformation followed? Has one ^ , 
single article of luxury been retrenched (re- 
trenched, I mean, from principle) one favour- 
ite vice renounced, ane place of amusement, 
one school of debauchery or of gaming, shut 
up? Do we keep a stricter guard upon all 
our irregular appetites and desires, and re- 
strain them within the bounds of temperance, 
decency, and duty? Are the obligations of 
the nuptial vow more faithfully observed, and 
fewer applications made to the legislature for 
the dissolution of that sacred bond? Is there 
a more plain and marked difference in our 
behaviour towards the virtuous and the pro- 
fligate ; and have we set ourselves with greater 
earnestness to repress the bold eflfrontery of 
\ice, by treating it, wherever it is found, 
with the indignation and contempt which it 
deserves? Are webecome in any degree more 
religious, more devout, more disengaged from 
this world, more intent upon the next? Are 
our hearts tou- hed with a livelier apprehen** 
sion of heavenly things, with warmer senti- 
ments of love and reverence for our Maker ; 
and do we demonstrate the sincerity of that 

love. 
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love, by a isiore exz€% obedience to \m Qonatr 
manda, and a more serious regard to that $a<- 
cred day, which is peculiarly dedicated to bi& 
service? Happy would it be for every one of 
us, could these questions be answered truly 
in the affirmative. But if they c^uaaot, fox 
Mrhat purpose have we again resorted to th^ 
solemnity ? Do we think that the^ abstinence, 
the sorrow, or the supplications of a da^^ 
will avail us? In a country so enlightened a$ 
this is, it is impossible tha^ any one can de- 
ceive himself with such imaginations as these. 
If we come here to say a form of prayer for 
mere form's sake; if our devotion is put on 
for the oeC^ioc^ and put off the nKHBient we 
•leave this place ; if we are serious for a few 
hours once in a year, aoid as dissipated as 
ever all the rest of our lives; spch annual 
sihows of piety, such periodical fits of devor 
ti<m, instead of being a humiliation before 
God, are a mockery and insult upon him; 
and our very prayers will be among the sias 
for which we ought to beg forgiveness. The 
prayers to which he listens, are those only 
that spring from a broken and a contrite 
heart: the sorrow that h£ accepts, is that 

only 
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only which worketh repentance ; the absti- 
nence which HE requires, is abstinence from 
sin. Unless we renounce each of us our own 
pecuUar wickedness, our professions here do 
nothing; they do worse than nothing, they 
add hypocrisy to all our other sins. '' This 
" people,'' says God on a similar occasion, 
*^ draw near to me with their mouth, and 
" with their lips do honour me, but have re- 
" moved their heart far from me : and their 
" fear tow ards me is taught by the precept 
of men. Their goodness is as a morning 
cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away. 
When they fast, I will not hear their cry, 
" and when they offer an oblation, I will not 
accept them*.'' " Because I have called, 
and ye refused ; I have stretched out my 
" hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have 
" set at nought my counsel, and would none 
of my reproof : I also will laugh at your 
calamity; I will mock when your fear 
Cometh ; When your fear cometh as de- 
solation, and your destruction cometh as 
a whirlwind ; when distress and anguish 
" cometh upon you: then shall they call 

" upon 

* Ifaiah xxix. ts* H^sea vi. 41. Jer. xiv. 12. 
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" upon me, but I will not answer ; they shall 
" seek me early, but they shall not find me : 
" for that they hated knowledge, and did 
" not choose the fear of the Lord*/' 
' All thi , I am aware, when applied to our- 
selves, will be considered by many as nothing 
more than the usual language of the pulpit; 
as a little pious declamation, necessary to be 
used on such occasions as this, but meaning 
nothing, and calculated only to strike super- 
stitious minds, which see divine judgments 
in every common occurrence of life. 

This is neither the time nor the place for 
entering into any controversy on such sub- 
jects. We are come h6re, I apprehend, • not 
to dispute God's moral government of the 
world, but to acknowledge it. They who 
do not acknowledge it, have no concern here. 
Yet even these, when they happen to reflect 
a little seriously on what we were a very few 
years ago, and what we now are ; when they 
consider the means by which this sudden and 
surprising revol ution has been brought about ; 
when they look back to the origin, and trace 
the whole progress of that unhappy contest 

in 

• Prov. i, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 2g. 
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in v^hich we have been so long engaged, find 
themselves obliged to own, that there is 
something very extraordinary in it; that it 
has in many instances gone far out of the , 
usual track of human affairs; that the 
causes generally g^ssigned, are totally inade- 
quate to the effects produced; and that it 
is altogether one of the most amazing scenes 
that was ever presented to the observation 
of mankind. They allow it is impossible to 
account, in any common way, for every 
thing that has happened in the various 
stages of it; and talk much of accident, ill- 
fortune, and a ciertain strange fatality (as 
they call it j which seems to attend even our 
bast-concerted measures. Let those who 
can, digest such reasoning as this, and dis- 
guise their ignorance of the truth, or their , 
unwillingness to own it, under the shelter of 
unmeaning names, and imaginary beings of 
their own creation. But let us, who are, I 
trust, a little better informed, confess, what 
it is in vain to deny, that the hand of God is 
upon m; that we wanted humbling, and have 
been most severely humbled. The successes 
of the last war* were too great for our feeble 

virtue 

That which was concluded by the Peace of 1763. 
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virtue to bear. The immeiise wealth that 
they poured in upon us from every quarter 
of the globe, bore down before it every bar*- 
rier of morality and religion, and produced 
a scene of wanton extravagance and wild 
excess, which called loudly for some signal 
check; and that check it has now received. 
It would be the extremity of blindness not 
to see, in those calamities that have befalleh 
tis, the workings of that over-ruling power 
" which chooses the foolish things of the 
** world to confound the wise, and the Weak 

things of the world to confound the 

things that are mighty; that no ffesh 
^* should glory in his presence*/' It i* 
plainly the voice of God that speaks to na, 
in the sublime and tremendous language "of 
Scripture; " Hear this, thou that art full <tf 

stirs, a tumultuous city, a joyous city; 

thou that art given to pleasures, tlWkt 
** dwellest carelessly, and isayest in thine 
** heart, I am, and none else beside ttie: 
" Though thou exalt thytelfas the eagle, ^nd 
^* though thou set thy nest among the start, 
" thence will I bring thee down, saith thfe 

^ Lord. 

1 Cor i. 27. 29. 
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*^ Lord. Can thy heart endure^ or can 
" thy hands be strong, in the days that I 
** shall deal with thee ? I the Lord have 
" spoken it, and will do it. I ^11 mingle 
"a PERVERSE SPIRIT in the midst of 
" thee, I WILL CAUSE thee to BrA i^ 

^' EVERT WORK*."' 

Whether we have not thus erred, I 
ieave you to judge; and if our errors are 
here referred to their right source, we know 
the remedy. It is, God be thanked^ in our 
own hands : it is what this day's sofemtiity 
\¥Q,s meant to remind us of ; it is what the 
text itiJelf very distinctly points out to us. 
*' Return ye now every one from his eyil 

way, and make your ways and your 

doings good.'" Listen then, I beseech you, 
to this most salutary advice, and " humble 
" yourselves under the ^flighty hand of God,' 
" that he may exalt you in due time-f-.'' 

Bnt is any lone then (we shall be asked) 
so weak aB to imagine, that immediate rejfbr^ 
mation will be £>llow^d by an immediate 

dcclaratteft 

• Isidah XXI. Q ; xlvii 8. Obad. 4. Ezek. xxii. 14. 
Isaiah xiti 14. 
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declaration of Heaven in our favour, and 
that the moment we become religious and 
virtuous, we shall be secured from danger, 
and rewarded with success? The best, in- 
deed the only proper answer to such a 
question as this, is — mak£ the tri^^l. It 
may b^ made without either expense or 
hazard ; ancj surely, in our present situation, 
every thing that affords the least shadow of 
relief, deserves our notice. Expedient after 
expedient has beei^ tried, and failed. Above 
all things, we have tried what irrelioion 
will do for us; and we have no reason, I 
think, to be proud of the experiment. It is 
then high time, surely, to discard a physi- 
cian that has done us so little good, to make 
a change in our medicines, and put ourselves 
uixder a different regimen. And what other 
regimen can we adopt, but that which is 
recommended to us by the great physician 
of our souls? It is RELIGION, "pureun- 
defiled religion," that will strike at the' root 
of our disorder, and nothing else can. To 
see its influence suddenly and universally 
restored, is more, perhaps, than we can ex- 
pect. As the depravation of our manners, 

and 
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and the decay of vital piety amongst us, has 
been a gradual work, the recovery of them 
must be so too. But let every one begin to 
do something towards it; let all parties and 
denominations of men, instead of inveighing 
against each other, without mercy and with- 
out end, reform themselves ; and the restitu- 
tion of religious sentiment, and virtuous prac- 
tice, will not be so difficult an achievement 
as is imagined. It behoves us, in the first 
place, the ministers of the Gospel, from the 
highest to the lowest, to redouble our atten- 
tion to every branch of our sacred functions, 
and to take the lead, as we are bound to do, 
in the great work of reformation. As an 
indispensable requisite towards it, let us be 
jcareful to impress deeply, both upon our own 
minds and those of our hearers, the absolute 
necessity of faith in Christ, of fervent love 
towards God, of internal sanctification by his 
Spirit; and on this foundation, the only solid 
and substantial one that can be laid, let us 
erect the superstructure of a holy, religious. 
Christian life. Let those who direct our 
public measures remember, that their, success 
must, in a great degree, depend on the purity 
VOL. I. s and 
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and integrity, not only of their political, bat 
of their moral and religious conduct ; and 
that ^^ except the Lord keep the city, the 
" watchman waketh but in vain*/' If 
therefore they leav^ the Supreme Governor 
of the world out of their counsels, and fimn 
plan« independent of him and his {H'ovi* 
dence, there is but too much reason to ibar 
that all the efforts of human ilifidbm wid 
power, the most vigorous exertions of m^ 
tional strength^ the best appointed flaato 
and armies, will avail them nothing; Sat 
^^ the battle is not theirs, but God'a*^/ 
Let their opponents, on the other hand^ }» 
no less attentive to the regulation of their 
own hearts, than to the conduct o£ tkam 
who govern ; and contend with liiem Jpot 
merely for the vain distinctions of rank^ or 
wealth, or power, but for that noblest chjfmA 
of human ambition, pre**e«iHiefice m virtue. 
To ail this, let those who are distinguidMd 
by their birth and fortune, add the weight, 
the ahnost irresistible weight, of their ei- 
«nple ; and manifest their public spirit h 
the most usefiil way they cao, by ieUiflg 

Ibe 

* Psalm cxxvU. i. f 2 Chroiu xk. 15. 
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the tight of their truly iilastrious condact 
^ shine before men/' and by becoming 
models of every thing that is great and 
good. • Let parents, in fine, while they are 
so anxious to embellish the manners, and 
improve the understandings, of their chil- 
dren, pay a little more attention than they 
hove hitherto done, to the cultivation of 
tfaetr hearts. From their infency to their 
maahood, let them be brought up '^ in the 
*^ nurture and admonition of jthe Lord*/* 
liOt those grand corrupters of their un-* 
guarded innocence and simpHcity, hcentioos 
HOVELS, licentious HtsToaiES, and licen- 
tiotts systems of philosophy, which (not 
to mention those of our own growth) have 
edtotituted a large and most pernicious 
bmach of our commerce with a neighbour*- 
ii^ kingdom ; let these, I say, be for ever 
bttaished from the hands of our youth, and 
ill their room, iet that long-neglected, and 
absost forgotten thing,. b£V£albd reli« 
OION, make a fnodamental part of iheir 
i^ucation. Let them not be lefl (as ia too 
4rach, God knows, the case) to pick it VLp 
tiiemielves ay well as they can, from casual 

mformatioa 

* Ephes. vi. 4. 
S 2 
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information, or a few superficial unconnected 
instructions ; but let it be taught them sjg- 
tematicallj and methodically ; let the first 
rudiments of it be instilled as early and.ae 
carefully into their minds, as those of everj 
other science ; let its evidences and its doc- 
trines be gradually explained to them^ in 
the several seminaries of learning through 
which they successively pass, in proporticm 
as the r judgments ripen, and their under- 
standings unfold themselves. Let them, in 
short, be made not only great scholars, and 
accomplished gentlemen, but what is .of 
infinitely more importance, both to them^ 
selves and to the pubUc, honest men, and 
sincere Christians* 

By means such as these, together with 
our most earnest prayers for the assistance 
of Divine Grace to co-operate with our own 
endeavours, there is little doubt but a great 
and a blessed change may in *ime be brbught 
about, in the manners even of the present 
generation, and still more of the rising one. 
And when once the sense of religion ii 
effectually awakened in our souls, we have 
every reason in the world to expect the 
happiest consequences from it. 

The 
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The declarations of Scripture on this 
head are peremptory and decisive. " At 
** what Instant"" (says God) " I shall speak con- 
^ ceming a nation, and concerning a king* 
dom, to pluck up atid to pull down* and 
to destroy it, if that nation, against whom 
I have pronounced, turn from their evil, 
I will repent of the evil which I thought 
** to do unto them */' But, besides the 
reviving hopes which these promises may 
well inspire, there are other very important 
advantages that will naturally and spontane- 
ously flow from a sincere belief in the doc- 
trines, and a general obedience to the laws 
of the Gospel. 

I. In the first place, true Christianity will 
produce TRUE patriotism and public 
SPIRIT. By its commanding influence over 
the soul, ^' it will keep under, and bring 
" into subjection -f,'' all those irregular pas- 
sions which render men rapacious, sordid, 
selfish and corrupt, indiflerent and inat- 
tentive to the pubHc, devoted solely to the 
pursuit of some favoucite object, or the 
gratification of some implacable resentment, 

«3 
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to which they are at any time ready to pros^ 
titute their consciences, and sacrifice the 
true interest of their country. From all 
these vile impediments to the discharger of 
bur duty, Christianity sets us free, and sub- 
stitutes in their room the noblest and mdst 
generous sentiments. It gives that dignity 
and elevation of soul, which is supenoi* to 
every undue influence, either of popttlatity 
or of power. It lays down, as the founda^ 
tion of all disinterested conduct, that gitttt 
evangelical virtue, SE LP- denial: it teaches 
us to deny, to renounce ourselves; to thraw 
entirely out of our thoughts, our own ptt!* 
judices, interests and passions ; and in erery 
public question to see nothing, to regard 
nothing, but the real welfare of our countty, 
and that plain line of duty, which no honest 
tnan can mistake. To this it adds unbound- 
ed love for all, but especially " the brotber- 
•* hood*r that is, the community of whkh 
wife are members. It extends our prospect 
beyond the present scene of things, and 
sets before us the recompenses of a ftftkitt 
life ; which, as they make ui rkheTj 6ftthfe 

H8 
♦ 1 Pet. ii. 17. 
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us to be more generous^ than other men* 
They whose views are wholly centered in 
this world, will too often prefer the emcdu- 
tnents of it to every other consideration ; 
but they who look towards an inheritatice 
in another state of existence, can afford to 
give up to the general welfare, a few advan*^ 
tages in this. 

II. When once we have thoroughly im- 
bibed the true spirit and temper of the Gos- 
pel, it will soon produce what is essential to 
our preservation, unanimity ; will com** 
pose all those unhappy dissensions which 
have so long torn the gtate in pieces ; which 
have been one principal cause of our pre- 
sent evils ; and, if not timely extinguished, 
6r at least greatly mitigated^ will probably 
lead (as in all great empires tliey have 
universally led) to final ruin. Now the 
source of this dreadful mischief lies where 
few seem to suspect, in the want of heIiI- 
Glous PAiNGiPLE. Had not all sides 
departed, in a greater or less degree, frotn 
those heavenly precepts of gentlenei^s, hu- 
ttiility, meekness, placabihty^ brotherly 
kindness, moderation, equity and integrity, 
which tile Gospel prescribes, it is utterly 

s 4 ' impossible 
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impossible that our divisions could hare 
arisen to their present alarming height. 
But the misfortune is, we are apt to think 
ourselves dispensed with, in matters of 
state, from all those rules of morality, 
which, m every other case, we deem it our 
duty to observe; and, whw is quite 
astonishing and unaccountable, the very 
same persons, who in private life are consi- 
derate, reasonable, impartial, good-natured, 
and humane, will in public affairs, be 
impetuous, vehement, acrimonious, censo- 
rious, ungenerous and unjust. On what 
grounds they establish this strange distinc- 
tion, and why they conceive all the obliga- 
tions of Religion to hold good in the one 
case, and entirely to vanish in the other, is 
. to me, I own, utterly incomprehensible. The 
Gospel, I am sure, knows nothing of any 
such exceptions as these. It lays down the 
same rules of behaviour for all men, in all 
relations, and circumstances of life ; and 
grants no dispensation, in any one supposable 
instance, from the eternal and invariable laws 
of evangelical rectitude. It is C h a R i t Y, in 
short, true Christian Charity, diffusing itstelf 
through our whole conduct, public as well 
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as private, that can alone restore harmony 
and union to this distracted kingdom. Let 
her mild, conciliating voice be once heard 
and attended to by all ranks of men, and 
she vfill say to their ruffled passions, as our 
Saviour did to the troubled waves, *' Peace, 
** be still '/' and the con3equence will be the 
same ; •' there will be a great calm*/' 

Lastly, A consciousness of having dis- 
charged our duty, of being at peace with 
God, and of living under his gracious su- 
perintendence, will give us a spirit, a 

PIIiMN£SS AND INTREPIDITY OF SOUL, 

which nothing else can inspire. 

Valour indeed, it has been said, is no 
ChristiaiD virtue; and it is very true; for, 
considered simply in itself, it is no virtue 
.at all. It is a mere personal quality, de- 
pending principally on constitution and 
natural temperament, but improved by 
education, discipline, and habit; and can 
foe no otherwise moral or immoral, than as 
it is well or ill directed. But, supposing all 
otlier circumstances equals the sincere Ghn^h 
tian will have niany incitements to face 
.danger Vfilh a steady eountenance, which 

the 

♦ M«rk iv. sg. 
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the irreligious cannot have. Under the de- 
fence of the Most Hi^9 he has leM cause 
to fear the worst, and more reason to hope 
the he^y than those that live without God 
in the world. " The wicked therefore flee 
^^ when no man pursueth, but the righteous 
" art? bold ias a lion */' Even deatib itself 
has to the real Christian, no terrors. The 
only sting it hcls, is sin, and of that sting he 
has ditormed it. Instead of being to fain^ 
as it is to the worldly man, the extinction of 
his hopes, it is the consummation of tbem, 
and puts him in possesion of those heavenly 
treasures on which his heart is &Led. He 
therefore goes on with cool undaunted C6m* 
posure to the discharge of his duty, what- 
e?er difficulties, whatever dangers may stttid 
in his way ; conscious that he is acting un- 
der th^ eye of an Almighty Being, who can 
both pirot^ct and reward him; who has 
commanded him, if it be necessary, ** to 
** lay down his life for his brethren 'fj'" and 
who will never suffer him to be a loser in 
the end, even by that last and greatest sa- 
crifice to the public good. 

S«ch ttte the effects, the genuine and 

natural 

* Prov« xxviii. i« -ft John iii. 16. 
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natural effects, of religious principle 
on the human mind. It will give us, as we 
have seen, every thing which our present 
situation seems more peculiarly to require; 

PUBLIC SPIRIT, UNANIMITY, AND UN- 
SHAKEN FORTITUDE. Embrace then, with 
thankfulness, the support which Christianity 
offers you, and which you have hitherto 
sought elsewhere in vain. Amidst so many 
enemies, take care to secure, at least, one 
friend. By obedience to the Divine laws, 
recommend yourselves to the Divine pro- 
tection ; and then remember those most 
comfortable expressions of the Almighty to 
another people: " How can I give thee up, 
" Ephraim ? my soul is turned within me. 
" I will not execute the fierceness of my 
" anger ; for I am God, and not man */^ 
^^ In a little wrath I hid my face from thee 
" for a moment, but with everlasting kind- 
" ness will I have mercy on thee^f^.'^ 



i 
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Matt. x. 34. 
think not that i am come to send 

PEACE ON earth; I CAME NOT TO 
SEND PEACE BUT A SM'OBD. 

XTtTE may, without the smallest hesita^ 
tion, conclude, that the words of the 
text cannot possibly hare that signification, 
which at the first view, and as they here 
stand single^ and unconnqcted, they appear 
to have. It would be the extremity of 
weakness to suppose, that he whose whole 
life and doctrine breathed nothing but 
peace and gentleness, and who declared at 
another time, in the most positive terms, 
that ^^ he came not to destroy ^nen's lives, 
*' but to save them*/' Aould here mean 

to 

Luke ix. 56. 
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to denounce Mrar and desolation to the hu- 
man species. And that, in fact, this is not 
the real import of the words before us, will 
be evident to any one who considers, with 
the least degree of attention, the whole pas- 
sage from which they were taken, and the 
occasion on which they were spoken. It 
will be evident that ihey relate solely to 
the^r^^ preachers of the GospeU to whom 
our Lord was then delivering their evange- 
lical commission; and were intended to 
apprize them of the calamities and perse- 
cutions to which the execution of that 
commission would infallibly expose them. 
^ They were sent forth as sheep among 
** wolves ; they were to be delivered up to 
** iJie councils, to be scourged in the syna- 
" gogues, to be brought before govemort 
^ and kings, to be hated of all men for 
" Christ's sake* :'' a treatment so totally 
opposite to that which their early prejudices 
led them to expect under the Messiah, the 
PRINCE OF PEACE -f, that it was highly 
necessary to set them right in this import- 
ant point ; and to forewarn them in plain 
terms, that although the ultimate effect of 

Christianity 

* Matt X. 16— 22. t l^siOk ix. 6. 
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Christianily would indeed be peace in its 
utmost extent, and in ^very sense of the 
wond, yet that to those who were charged 
with the first promulgfition of the Gospel, 
it would bring not peace but a sword. 

Rit whatever interpretation may be given 
to these words, say the adversaries of our 
faith, they are eventually applicable to 
Chriataaitity in their most obvious meaning. 
The Gospiel did in fact send a swards and a 
moet destmetive one, upon earth. It ha^ 
deluged the warkl with blood. It has been 
the parent of as much misery and deva£(ta«- 
tion as if it had been purposely intended 
to barass^ and torment mankind, and H^ 
^ven rise to more dissensions, w^rira, and 
massacres, than any other stngle caus^^ that 
can be named*. 

This, it must be owned, is a £prripidakle 
dbaige* But formids^;^ as it is, md 

h^htened^ 

I * TkM '«i-goiii4ttt is 60 |;reat a favomriftt viib nil oir thjh- 
(optical sceptics, that it is erory day 4r^$Aed up in $ome new 
form, and repeated incessantly with au air of peculiar tri- 
umph and exultation. It is indeed in itv very natire calcu- 
lated to HrikeiBore genevall j^ and tofiiake iietfer impressi^nt , 

-tfam my abitriuct re^^sooing ; aajel has, J heli^e, in facjt^ 4:re- 
ated strong prejudices against the Gospel, than all the 
other cavils of infidelity put together. For these reasons it 
s^^me^l to deserve particular consideration. 
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heightened, as it seldom fails to be, with all 
the invidious colourings of false rhetoric and 
false wit, we need not fear to meet it in its 
full force. It will, I apprehend, be no dif- 
ficult matter to convince every dispassionate 
inquirer, that when it is examined more 
closely and minutely, when it is divested of 
all the adventitious terrors with which it has 
been so industriously surrounded, and when 
all the abatements and deductions are made^ 
which truth demands and candour must 
admit, it will be reduced to an objection of 
little or no importance. 

I. Whenever the cruelties exercised by 
Christians against unbelievers, or against 
each other, are mentioned, it is generally 
insinuated at the same time, that they are 
not to be paralleled in any other religious 
persuasion, and that it was Christianity 
which first introduced the detestable prac- 
tice of persecuting on account of religion. 
But how unfair such representations are> 
the most superficial acquaintance with 
history is sufficient to convince us. From 
the remotest ages down to the present, 
men of almost every sect and persuar 
sion have treated those of contrary sen- 
timents 
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timent^ with no small degree of bitterness 
and inhutnanity. It is' well known, that 
Jews, Pagans, and Mahometans, havie eack 
in their tarn made use of violence and co- 
eircion in matters of religion; and that the 
eirly Christians suffered the severest per- 
secution from 'the two former, long before 
they began to inflict it on others. This in- 
deed is no vindication of those Christians 
that had recourse to it ; nor is it intended 
as such. Nothing ever can vindicate lor 
justify them. But it may «erve to show 
that others ought to bear a large share of 
that odium which is generally thrown ex* 
clusively on the disciples of Christ; and 
that it is not Christianity, but human na- 
ture, that is chargeable with the guilt of 
persecution*. The truth is, religion, [or the 

pretence 

* * Even Pagans liave persecuted Piganson ihc sooneof 
jrel^ion, with the utmost hitterness ^ud rancour* Besides 
the memorable instance of Socrates, and the several holy 
or aacred vtars among the Grecian States, which had 
sfme mixture of. superstitious zeal in them, we find that in 
Egypt the. worship of different deities produced the most im- 
placable hatred and most sanguinary contests between their 
respective votaries;' that in Persia the disciples of eveiy 
t)ther religion except that of Zoroaster, were punished, and 
glmost exterminated, with the uUnost cruelty : and that in 

VOJi, 1, . T l^^Jf 
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pretence of seligion^ has in almost aU agef 
and all nations, been one cause^ among 
many otbers* of those numberless disaea-r 
sions and dispittes which have laid waste 
ibe species ; and although it may be matter 
of surprise to some, and of indignation to 
iJl, that what was intended for the proteo^ 
tion and solace of mankind, should be 

• * 

converted to their destruction, yet it floay 
be accounted for on the most common 
principles of human conduct. 

The attachment of men to any particdbir 
object, will always increase according to fihi 
real or supposed value of that object; aad 
their ^eal in defending it from injury or cor* 
rii})tion, will rise in the same proportion* 
Hence reUgion, which has ever been esteem* 
ed the most important of all human ecm? 
cems, has for that very reason given the 
keenest edge to human resentments, and 

Iftler times the kbgs of Stam and Pegu contended for the 
iH>HOur of possessing a certain sacred reliqse, (of a natere^tee 
contemptible to be named here) with as much fiiry and ob* 
iitinacy, as if the safety of their whole kingdoms, and eveij 
thing valuable to them, had been at stake. See Phtitard^in 
Mon. Tkneyd. L i. JweHd, Sai. xr. Jkdme m&FoB^ 
the Homan Empire^ vol. u p.^aoS. and Mkkl^M Trmmknim 
l^the fAiiiad qfCamoens, I$troduQt» p. g^ wHc* 



^a# W0(2^ HQ th^ pas£iioQS of ipeu to :^ 
4§grpe of frenzy., to which qo motive jofle^ 
weigj^t WW capable of nisjug thenit Ap4 
y<^ ^t ^ same time, if we compare thi^ 
djf seni|ipns ftad x^rueltifss ^a^iojoued by civi^ 
maU V4k tjiojap pQG^sioflpd by rd%gk\» zffff, 
we |3hal][ ^^4 the latter to be^ ^ miK:^ l^ 
prppojrtic^n tp tfa« %mpr tjiw i3 gepQcaJlj 
imagiaed, and frequently insipiuated *^ By 
^ /jthe gfe^i/dst nufnber of wars« ^s wdi} as 
|:ba longesj:, mpst obstin^^ mpst eji^t^sjiv^ 
9fKi j«o§t f^ngiufiafy wajrp we Jknow of, Jj^yp 
]3(B^ ^^ipg to G^ses purely political^ mj4 
]^fiQ8» top ^pnjetiiPiBs of it^p mpst trifliijig m^ 
ture; and if we cap aljow men to hara^;? ^4 
(G^trpy one leuiother for a mere point of ho* 
Qouff or a few adores of l^nfl? why ^oifLd w^ 
thv^ it steange to see them defendv^^$ vrxtS^ 
i^ ^^mQ hi^ajt p.nd b^tterapiess, .what tjb^y 
cQPceiye to foe the most essenjti^ji x^qpisijtii^ 
i» bappinesi^j, ho^ h^te and hereafter? If we 

^ P^ical^Qci^y, on a moderate calcul^tiooy h§s been the 
^ means of muxdering several times the number of inhabit* 
^' ants now upon the «arthi'' See that admirahle pit» of inmy, 
A VittdiPO^ nf Muturi^ 8aci>i(y> h^ the late Ur. ^d^up^ 
Iji^rke; in which the argument against Christianity, drawn 
from the mischids occasioned by religious 4>^try and per* 
pfxnii9u^ is must ingenidady a^d cqmplet^ly ovec^^iowu* 

T 9 
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will but consider religion in that single point 
of view, which is the only one that has any 
relation to this question, as an object whidi 
men have very muck at heart; and will admit 
the operation of the same passions and pre- 
judices as are excited by any other object 
that they have at heart, we shall no longer 
be at a loss for the source of those mischiefa 
that have been ascribed to it. 

IL As the nature of the human mind 
furnishes a very obvious reason for religious 
■bigotry, and cruelty m general, so may we, 
from the peculiar circumstances and situation 
of the earlier Christians, account for the ori- 
gin of their propensity to it in particular. - 

Excess of happiness, or excess of miaery, is 
frequently observed to give a savage turn to 
the temper. From the one, the mind is apt 
to contract a kind of hardness, and from the 
other a wantonness, which render it equally 
insensible to the feelings of humanity. It was 
from the agonies of a death bed, amidst the 
pains of amost loathsome disease, and the still 
more insupportable torment»^ of a wound- 
ed conscience, looking back on a life iiill of 
iniquity, that Herod gave orders for all the 
principal Jews to be massacred the moment 
^ ^ hft 
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he expired*; And it was^ on the contrary, 
from the midst of a luxurious and a volup- 
tuous court, abounding with every thing 
that could minister to dase, magnificence, 
and delight^ that the scourge of the last 
century, Louis the XlVth, gave orders for 
turning into a desert, the country of a prince, 
•whose only crime it was to be his enemy-f*. 
So similar* are the effects which floW from 
these two opposite extremes. 
' Both these extremes the Christian church 
experienced, about the time we aijc speak- 
ing of, and, what was still moje trying, 
experieiiced them in a very quick succession. 
The members of that church, from being 
persecuted, tormented, afflicted, and treated 
ras the off'Scourings of the earth, became on 
a sudden the lords of it. Some, perhaps, 
may have fortitude enough to support great 
misery, or, what is perhaps no less difficult, 
extreme happiness^ without any injury to 

their 

* Joseph. Anti(i. L xvii. c. 6. 

t, Voltaire, though a Frenchman, and of course an admirer 

of Louis, yet speaks of this barbai^us devastation of the 

Palatinate in the terms it deserves. The natural and afect- 

, iBg picture he draws of that shocking scene, must strike every 

helirt with horror. Essai sur rtiisL GSuhale, L v» c*'i6, 

T3 
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their t^fnpers. But it is very few that c9£far 

bear a rapid transition from the otie to thfc 

other, ftotA indigetice,* diistress/ afid oppfetf- 

sioh, to eas^, security, aild power. It i/^ fob 

much for this disciples even of the meek Md 

humlde Jemis. One might hikve thodght^ 

pei-hapi^, that tipbh the citH eiMabli^iKlslSNl 

df fheilr religion j the recent sfense of difeir 

6wn siiflfei^gs wbuld hftve tatlght «b«ni i 

lesson of mildness arid modtfration \fyWiifiif 

dtSferS. But it unhappily tftilght thiiti the 

t«ry AaSrfte teston tiiatt it has genettdly mtlgllC 

to every other people in the sniHe circttfth 

stunceis, in all ag^^ of this vtiytU. Fcfi^it b 

a £tbt too notorious tb be dehi^d^ fhftt in 

ibOst cohteritiohs fcMr sUpeiioFit^^ whetiier 

rdijgious or civil, the suflferiilg paMrf , #faini 

liiised to power by a reverse of forttme^ h» 

ic9tce ever failed to lEidopt that inh^Hiidmcy 

Und^r which they so lately gtttea'edi Mid it 

is not so ihuch o|)piiission that is cftlBhcd, 

sks the oppressor that is changed. Every 

one will, upon this occasion, recal to mind 

the well-known sanguinary struggles fix 

power between the two rival-stotes of Orecfeij 

and the still more sanguinary fevbtutii^ 

in the latter periods of the Roman republic? 

o» where 
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where the only contest seemed trt be, which 
alwutd exceed the other th cruelty; tSid 
Where the remembrance of former massacres 
was obliterated, not by aets of mercy and 
ftir^veness, but by massacres still more fti- 
ridut and umvltoting, by the almost entire 
Ms^ilation of the ^nquished factbn. 

Wben, th^efore, our adTOrsaries say that 
tiM Christians made no odier use of the 
4MW-«cquired assistance of the civil arm» 
dUtn to hanus one another,, and oppress 
■iihrnr enemies, what else do they say, than 
ittat Christians were men ; ' that they only 
did what me*t of ell trUgvms and denojnina- 
tiem have commoiUy done under the same 
^^cumstances and temptations; and that 
Ae BfHrit of the Gospel was lost in the cor- 
■nt^tiMi of hnman nature*. 

' Vfe find tfa&t ena Juli&n, tbe pUUuOphic J ulian,^ tboiigli 
■•till -Christian, yet by some means or other became a mo&t 
ie||loua bigot and persecutor. He nm of opinion, it seems, 
Ait t. frantic pmlieni (that i*, a Chriitian] might «imetim«B 
ke nired by talalan/ violence. He applied this remedy him- 
tetf with ni) small degree of alacrity and vigour, and in son^e 
Jpirft of big dominion^ allowed his provincial ministerB 1^ 
DWOM the most brutal acts of cniehy towards the Chn»- 
iGuis with impuiiity, aay Bometimes with applause. He even 
'idded idsdU to oppressioo. He coodesceaded to employ 
I^UiMt the deteited Galiiaiiis ( at he was pleased to call tb^ 
C&ristlans) the acnmony of his imperial pen, aad made 
tbcm fed, not Qnl^'tbe wkule weight of hie HivereJ;^n power, 
■ ' T4 'but 
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It might havie been expected, indeeijl^ 
that the excellence of their reUgipn \vaiild 
have restrained them from the common eir 
cesses of their species, jmd rendered ^.th^oi 
as much superior to other men in huQiftfiity 
and tenderness, as the benevoleince pf - the 
Gospel was to that of eyety other reli^k)Ufi 
institution in the world. And certain.it is 
that Christianity did bj degrees so$;en and 
mitigate the ferocity of the human mind. 
But this' was not to be done on the ^midden, 

r 

JQ large bodies of mei> and extensive eiOh 
pires. It could not, without a miracle,' in^ 
stantaneously change the temper of the 
times> and bring about in a ipomeat an en* 
tire revolution in the prevsuling dispout^cHL. 
^nd established character of i those ages. 
The Roman emperors and their armies bad 
for many centuries been accustomed to vio- 
lence, 

but the utmost severity of his ironical OMdiarcaitic wit, Tltt 
causes of those instances of intolerancey are not sorely to be 
sought for in the religion of Christ. See Mr. Gibbon's HisU 
of die Decline, See. vol. ii. p. 370 to 409. The pXiiampim 
were the chief instigators of the persecutioa of the Christiuw 
mider Droclesian; and Mr. Hume acknowledges, that.tM 
mtost fbfined and pMlosoplae sects are constantly the most 
intolerant. With what justice then can '^ phiio$ophy ajone 
boast that her g.entle hand is' able to eradicate from tEe fan- 
man mind the latent aiid deadly principle of fimaticism} 
Ib« Tol. k cli. 8. n. 24 ; voK ii. p. 505 ; and vol. i. p* ^fS^ 
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len^e; yitar^ dissensiQli, aikL tuBiuit. Xbey 
had 'been! accustomed aliso to see every tlung 
bend to their power, and obey tbeir xxmu- 
liaanda. :i^.WheiH therefore, they became le- 
gii^tbrs in "RBiiioioisfj as well as iB^ieyery 
(Amg else, they would cvry the same ideas 
jdiong with them, eveir into > that subject. 
They would ejtpect a submissiot^ as com- 
plete and absolute in that- point as in every 
other; and, i£ the smallest resistance was 
joaade to their sovereign will and: pleasure, 
they would be very apt to apply the same 
means to subdue stubborn consciences^ 
which they had found so successfiil m sub- 
duing f»*ovinces and kingdoms. Thus did 
force come to be consktered as the properest 
and/ most effectual argument in religious 
jas weU as ia civil, contests. The ecclesias^cs 
would naturally be carried away in the ge- 
jQexal current, with all the other subjects of 
the Romaa empire, and adopt the pi^on^^ 
nant sentimbiits and habits of their ctiifRitr^- 
jnen. i And it would require a considerable 
^gth of: time, and much juster concepih 
itions of the true ^ character and g^iiia< 'ct' 
the Gospel tiianniiany of its teach^rd thibh 
entertained; to coixeet those inteterate^ire- 

judices. 
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judices, and subdue those tturbtdent 
iioos, which had taken such firm hold upofa 
tfaeit minds. 

in. With these obstacles in the way ^ it 
was hardly possible for the mild and bencs-' 
Yolent princijdes of Christiankf to pravioeto 
any ifmnediate efiect. " And their opemtidA 
was ' most unfortunately still further 46V- 
stracted by another cause which todtk flice 
in the succeeding ages. Those northern 
barbarians^ who» not long afte^ the civil 
establishment of Christianity^ invaded add 
ov^ran the western empire, brought in widi 
thiesxa spirit of cruelty and martial vio^ 
lence, < ^^hich Was propagated witdx their 
dominions, and communicated from tiie 
conquerors to those they conquered. : Their 
savage manners added fresh fuel to that 
sternness of disposition which bad descended 
to the Christians of those ages from diek: 
Boman ancestors. At the same time, by 
declaring open war against all learning, mr 
^cffed or profane, they in a great meastne 
precluded those whom they had vanqui^Aiol 
from the only effectual ; remedy . tliat could 
,be appliiEKl |o thiaijt barbaiity which they 
tittg^t tkt^mi They rendered it almost, im^ 

possible 
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<|[jii98ibl6 for ^tn to afcquire t epmplete 
Iffnowlddge and a right apprehension of th^ 
trde Vbtnp^r tif th& Gospel^ \Hi 6$b mild and 
gracious influefice etmld alone rectify their 
«»r6fB aiid purify their hearts. No wotid« 
thdti^ that yffhen this itiflueiAce was in a gteat 
taiiiisiire loM, when the Scriptures were shttt 
«qi 14 ah unkm)wn tongue, when the culti<- 
▼atMH of kttera^ and espetialiy of all critic 
<nd atid bibii<:^l learning, was at an end, 
when Gothic brutsality was ingrafted ^n Ro^ 
taati fieJrct^a^s, kisd evety thing tended to 
tdflame and exasperate die most furions 
jfMMsium of the ^oul; no w^nde^ that the 
lietieficeitt genius of Christianity icould not 
(vpferate with itib full and gennine force on 
^e mafav^A of thb^e times. Y^ still, notK 
wiliistandiiig lill those disadvantbgtei^ wfaett 
lies barhariaitt themselves became eonvertb 
to the faith^ it did in fact produt^e an effbet, 
"wiiiiih no odier ca^ise was pow^rfbl enmiglk 

^produce ; it tnoUifii^^ in many im|K)feis»t 

ittltan«fes, the ferocious temper 'if liiOB^ 'i^ 
tage cowquerors, who WBffe thus in^ tj^wr 
ttllfh subdued by the religion of those very 
ittieihies whom they bad vanquished ih fhe 
field*. * And though, ^for the reasons above 

^ssigtt6ti, 

• See Hist of the Decline and Fall of fbe llonian Empire, 
vol. iii. pp. 533' ^33- 
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assigned, the ispirit of intolerance continneot 
to prevaiU and even gradually to gaiu 
ground ; yet it was not till about the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth contury, in which 
darkness and barbarity overspread the face 
of the whole earth, that this evil arrived at 
Its tttmost height. It was . not till then that 
the inhuman wars against the Albigenses 
first began^ that Christendom became £bv a 
long time one continued scene of desolatidn^ 
that persecution was reduced to a regular 
system, and murder made legal by that 
dreadful instrument of human fiiry, the 
Inquisition ; in all which, Christianity' had 
just as much share, as ignorance, enthu*:^ 
siasm, bigotry^ and superstition, have in the 
composition of genuine Christianity '*^. And 
although to us these wild excesses of mis^ 
taken zeal do now justly appear in the most 
odious colours, yet, as they were only of 
a piece with the general practice of thost 
ages in other instances, they did not then 
excite in the minds of men any peculiar 
degree of astonishment or horror- At a 

time 

* Most of Ui« bitter invectiTes, and eloqjoent declamations 
of both foreign and domestic philosophers^ against the mis«' 
chievous effects of rtHgi(Ai> are not objections to ChrisHantiy^ 
but.to popay; and though they may embarras a ){ombh 
divine, yet seldom create any d'tfHcuUy to a Frote&tant one* 
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time when military idesus predominated in 
jevery thing, in the form of government, in 
the temper of the laws, in the tenure of 
lands, and even in the administration of jus* 
tice itself, it could not be matter of miicU 
surprise that the church should become 
military too. And to those who were Cus- 
tomed to see (as they then frequently did) 
a civil right or a criminal charge, nay, even 
an abstract point of law *, decided by a 
combat or a fiery ordeal, instead of a l^gal 
trial, it would not seem at all extraordinary 
to teach men Christianity by fire and fagot, 
instead of argument and reason. 

IV. There is still another very material 
consideration to be taken into the account. 

It is beyond a doubt, that a large part of 
those dissensions, wars, and massacres, which 
have been usually styled rehgious, and with 
the entire guilt of which Christianity has 
been very unjustly loaded, have been alto- 
gether, or at least in a great meaisure, owing 
to political causes. Nothing has been more 
common, in all ages, than to see faction and 
^mbition assuming the mask of religion, and 

pretending 

* Some very curious instances of tbu may be seen in Dr. 
Robertson's History of Charles V. vol. i. note 32. p. 348. Svp, 
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pretendipg to ^gbt in th^ c^use pf Qpd 9^04 
his cbvrch^ when tl^ey b9'C} in reality por 
thing else in view but to create copfusfpn opr 
establish tyranny. It is well known ^ fo|r 
ipst^nce, that the Crusades them$e|ves,whip^ 
are generally stylec}, by way <^f ^min|^^a^ 
the Aply W^tts, t|(>pk their rise not fr^ff^ 
zeal for the Gospel, or revereqcp for tjb^ 
floly Land, bat frofu the ambition, avarice^ 
and rapacity, pf two ipost turbul^^nt Pqn^ 
Itifis* ; that the war of the League, and otb^ 
ciYiU wars in France, which were cpn^iiiipQly 
apposed to h^ve rehgipn for their only m]}r 
ject, were in fact originally kindlesfj^ fui4 
priAcipqIly foinfentedy by the restless intrigues 
and pergonal resentments of the princes pf 
the blood, ^nd other great leaders of oppp- 
site fectipnsf*; and that the dreadful d^fr 
txactions in this country, during the l^sf; 
century, were not (a^ one of our his^xjjri^^ 
afl&rms J) owing chiefly tp religious coatrp* 
versy, but to political causes. By what he 
calls, the infusion of theological hatred^ tba 

spr# 

• Gregory the Vllth, ^d Urban %he lid. 

f See Davila throughout ; but particularly B, i. and vu is 
vrhich he inTe^tigates with great sagacity the secret springi 
of those disturbances. 

J IJumCj Hist, of England, 4to^ voL v. p, 255* 
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sore was not made^ but only inflamtdi and 
although Cromwell, with much solemnity, 
affected in €VGry stage of his guilty pro- 
ngs, to be only seekuig the Lordy yet it 
soon appeared that he was in trulii seeking^ 
¥rliat he ultimately obtained, the subversion 
erf* the €onstttutidD, and the acquisitibti of 
sovereign power. 

From these, and innumerable other in- 
Stances of a similar nature, which mi^t be 
j^poduced, it is evident that dijBference oi 
ppnion in matters of faith has mueh ofteoer 
been the ostamble thma the real cause of the 
cdamides ^hich hare been ascribed to k, 
fint were w^ e^en to aHow that it has beei| 
Ae true and only source of lliose calamities, 
jet still the Gospei itself stands perfectly 

ttear of all i^ame on l^is account. Whait-^ 

' . ■ .■ * 

ever mischief persecution may have done ii^ 
Idle world (a»d it has, (lod kfkms, done full 
(snough) it was not Christ, but some mis^ 
taken followers of Christ, that brought this 
sword upon earth ; and it would be as in-^ 
joriouff to ascribe to Revelation the false 
opinions ami wrong practices of it^ dis^ 
eiples, however pernicious, as to impute to 
the physician the fatal mistakes of those 

who. 
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fIio administered his mediciaes* The xery 
best laws are liable to be perverted and 
misinterpreted.. It was the fate of the evaar 
gelical law to be so. Its spirit was mis* 
understood, .and its precepts misappUed, by 
some of its avowed friends, and its autlu^ 
r^tjr made use of as a ploak for cruelty and 
oppression by some of its secret ^lemies^ 
3ut the Gospel all the while was guiltless of 
this ji>lpQd. It disclaimed and abhorred 
such unnatural supports, which it was as &r 
from wanting as it was from prescribing 
it authori^^d the use of no other mdeins of 
conviction) but gentleness and persuasimi; 
^d if any of its disciples were, by a mis^ 
guided zeal, betrayed into violent imd 
sanguinary measures, the blame is all theur 
own, and it is thpy inust answer for it, not 
Jesus or his religion *. 

V. That this is a true representation of 
the case, appears not only from the example 
a:nd the declarations of our divine k^wgiver, 
and the endless exhortations iu the sacred 
writings, to peace, love, mercy, compassioui 
and brotherly kindness towards all men; but 
from this consideration also, that iq proper-^ 

tion 

* To impute crimes to Christianity is the act of a Novice.— ^ 
Sec the King of Prussia's Works, vol. xi. p. 171. 
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tion )BiS the Scriptures came to be more 
studied, and Christianity of course better 
understood, intolerance lost ground conti- 
iMially, and grew less violent in every suc- 
cessive age. And no sooner did the revival 
of letters, a,nd the reformation of some 
parts of the Christian church, disperse that 
Egyptian darkness in which all Europe had 
been so long involved, than juster notions, 
atid nnlder sentiments of religion, began 
iimnediately tcr take place. That hideous 
spectre persecution, which had terrified 
all the world during the night of universal 
ignorance, now shrunk at the approach of 
iday : and when, upon the translation of the 
Bible into severed languages then in vulgar 
lise» every Protestant, with delight and 
puitomshment, heard the Scriptures speak to 
jbim in his own tongue wherein he was bom^^ 
he immediately felt the heavenly influence 
4ipon his soul; and, as the sacred writings 
.opened more and more upon him, found his 
^eart gradually melt within him into tenderr 
^ness, compasision, and love towards every 
l)uman being, of whatever denomination, 
.party, sect, or persuasion. 

♦ Acts ii. 8. 

VOL. I. u VI. From 
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VI. From that time to the ptesent^ tbtf 
ditviite princq)le of charity has been coBti« 
nuallj acquiring fresh strengdi. In evefy 
reformed, that is, in every enlighteMd 
country, the native mildness of ChristiiuM^ 
has evidently shown itself in a greater or !» 
]ess degree ; and by subduing, or it hamt 
greatly mitigating the spirit of intxiieiuBGev 
has demonstrated to all the worlds that the 
genuine tendency of its doctrines andMiti 
precepts, when righ|:ly understood, is not 
to bring destruction but peace upon ebitb. 
These happy consequences of a better ac* 
quaintance with Revelation, seem to be go^ 
dually making their way into other kingdot&s. 
Even that church which was the original pa- 
rent, and is still in some countries Ae chief 
support, of persecution, has of late sheared 
to feel some small relentings of httnaanity^ 
and to abate a little of its native implaca^ 
bility . One of the firmest supports of its ty* 
ranny, the society of Jesuits, is nownomoC8r ft 
and tnany other of its religious comoiunitie^ 
are approaching gently to their dissokition^ 

* In France, Germany, Venice, and many parts of Itdj m^i 
several religious houses have widiin the last ten or tweatf pri 

jMli 
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In two of the most bigoted and supersti^ 
Xfff^f^ countries of Europe % the Inquisition 
has not of late years exhibited any of those 
public spectacles of cruelty and horror, with 
ifbich it used formerly to astonish all the 
ifTprld. In some places it has loat or laid 
Inside almost all its terrors; ahd in other 
Popish kingdoms the Protestants are said 
to. enjoy a much greater degree of security 
Qnd ease than they have known for many 
years*!*. These circumstances seeiii to in- 
dicate, that the odious spirit of intolerance 
tfi almost, every where dying away, and that 
the whole Christian world is gradually ap^ 
preaching to that liberal and merciful way 
%f^ thinking, which is so conformable to the 
precepts of their divine Master, and so essen-^ 
jaaL to the mutual comfort and tranquillity 

of 

yqara bee& suiipressed. Smaller coiumtinities bave been 
thrown together. In some^ none are allowed to take the 
Vows under a certain age, nor to give up to the convent more 
than a certain part of their property 5 others are absoIut!ey 
Arbid to admit any mone novices. 

* Spain and Portugal. 
• t In Poland, France, Boheffiia, and Hungat*y. In the two 
hBt, as well as in all the other Austrian dominions, the Em- 
peror Joseph has taken very decisive steps towards a complete 
toleration, and an almost entire renunciation of the papal 
jris dictioa withm his territories. 
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of all his disciples. Certain at least it is, 
that in every country where the Reformaticm 
has made its way, the more Christianity has- 
been studied, and its true nature and dis^ 
position developed, the more benevoleot 
and merciful it has constantly appeared to 
be. The Church of England, in particukur#- 
has been distinguished no less for the mo-^ 
deration and lenity of its conduct, than for 
the purity of its doctrines. And although, 
after it had shaken off the galling yoke oc 
Popery, it could not on a sudden divest it* 
self of all its ancient hereditary prejudices; 
although it was a considerable length of 
time before it could fancy itself secure 
against the Protestant separatists, withrat 
that body-guard of pains and penalties wilii 
which it had been accustomed to see itself 
as well as every church in Europe, sur- 
rounded ; yet even in the plenitude of its 
authority, and when its ideas and its exerr 
cise of ecclesiastical discipline were at the 
highest, it stands chargeable with fewer acts 
of extreme and extravagant severity than any 
other established church, of the same mag- 
nitude and power, in the whole Christiaii 
world* By degrees, however, as it ij^proyed 

02 J in 
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in knowledge, it improved in mildness too. 
The last century saw the beginningj and the 
present times have seen the farther txten^ 
noHy of a. most noble system of religious 
liberty, which h^ placed legal toleration 
on its true basis; a measure no less conso- 
nant to sound policy than to the spirit of 
Christianity, and from which we may rea- . 
sonably promise ourselves the most pacific 
and salutary effects. Let us then continue 
to maintain the character we have so justly 
acquired, of being the great supporters of 
.religious freedom and the sacred rights of 
-conscience; let us make allowances for the 
natural prejudices of those who ditfer from 
iUS, and " forbear one another in love/' 
cThere is, indeed, something very delightful 
fiti: the idea of the whole Christian world 
: uniting in every article of faith and practice, 
nind agreeing no less in inward sentiment 
than in outward form. But this, 1 fear, is 
-a visionary scene of unity and concord, 
which we have no reason to expect from 
vany promises of Scripture, and still less 
. ^m any principles of human nature. But 
there is an unity very consistent with the 
:ane, and very forcibly recommended by 

u 3 the 
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the other, " the unity of the spirit iti th« 
" bond of peace*.*' This is that truly Chiis-i^ 
tian bond, which, linking togetlier every 
heart, leaves every judgment free, and from 
the seeming discord of many different j^SinliB^ 
makes up the entire consent arid harmony 
of the whole. 

By a conduct formed on these geimthd 
l^criptural principles, we shall give the most 
effectual answer to the great objection which 
has been here combated, and the fuUeot 
confirmation to the several propositions that 
have been advanced, and I trust estabiislied, 
in this discourse. We shall confute by a^ 
amphj as well as by argument, the heavy 
charges of cruelty which have been so ofiien 
urged against the religion we profess. We 
shall show (in perfect conformity to the 
preceding observations) that these cruelties 
are in fact no just ground of reproach to 
the Gospel; that they are imputable only 
to those who have totally misapprehended 
or wilfully perverted its doctrines and its f 
precepts ; that the constitutional temper of | 
the Christian Revelation is not seteeitt, 
Imt merct; and that although this was 

for 

• Epics. lY. 3, 
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for a while obstructed or suspended by the 
operation of adventitious causes, and the 
influence of local and accidental circum- 
stances, yet these having now either wholly 
ceased, or lost much of their original force, 
the divine benevolence of our religion has 
evidently begun, in this and many other 
countries, to produce its genuine effects. 
And we have every reason to believe, that, 
as scriptural knowledge advances, these ef- 
fects will diffuse themselves, though perhaps 
by slow degrees, over the whole Christian 
world ; that " the kingdom of God '' shall 
finally appear to be, in a temporal as well 
as a spiritual sense, what the Scriptures af- 
firm it to be, JOY AND PEACE*; and the 
effect of righteousness, quietness and 

ASSURANCE FOE EVER-f-' 

* Rom^ xiv. 17. t Is. xxxii. 17, 
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Luke ii. 14. 



ON EARTH PEA€E, GOOD-WILL TOWARDS 

HEN. 

npHE sacred hymn, of which the text is 
-*• a part, is that which the heavenly host 
were heard to sing at the birth of Christ; 
and the meaning of the words is generally 
allowed to be. That this great event would 
be productive of peace to all the inhabitants 
of the earth, and was a most striking proof 
of God's good-will to mankind. 

One cannot help observing with what 
solemnity our blessed Redeemer was intro- 
duced into the world. He had not indeed 
any of this world's pomp to follow him. 

Jhe grandeur that attendee} him w§^ li^^e 

his 
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his kingdom, of a spiritual nature ; and it 
M^as a grandeur which shamed the pride of 
earthly magnificence. He was welcomed 
into lif^ by the united congratulations of 
those celestial spirits, whose abodes he had 
just quitted, to take upoQ him the form of 
a man. It is the only event recorded in 
history that was ever dignified with such 
rejoicings, except that of the creation. 
When the " corner-stone*' of the earth was 
laid, the sacred writers tell us " thajt the 
morning stars sang together, axxd all the 
sons of God shotted for joy*.'* This 
corner stone -f- of the new creation was laid 
with the same solemnity. It should s#em 
that these were the only two occasions 
which desen^ed so glorious a distinction ; 
and that the . redemption of mankind ap- 
peared to the heavenly host to be a work 
no less glorious to God, and beneficial to 
man, than their creation. It is indeed in 
this light that the Scriptures do all along 
consider it. They represent it as a new 
creation X, as an entrance upon a new life §, 
as tihe production of a new fwow ||, and 

frequently 

♦ Job Kxxviii. 6,7. f Eph. ii. ao. .•% « Cor, t. .17. 
Ciil* vi. 15. § Rom. u 4. II £ph. iy. 24-. Col iii, lo. 
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frequently speak of it in terms that have h 
ititinifest allusion to the first formation of aH 
things. Christ himself is called the light 
c^this neiy world*; and, 2i^ the power and 
wisdom of God are " clearly seen in tbie 
** things that are made -f /' in the ndtural 
world, so, in reference to the ipin^t/a/ world, 
our Lord is in a still more emphatical man- 
n^r styled the power of god and the 
WISDOM OF god!J;. And indeed, if to form 
the goodly fabric of this globe out of a 
confused heap K)f jarring elements, to raise 
up man from the dust of the ground, and 
breathe into him a living soul, were a most 
lively "display of God's infinite wisdom and 
power, it was surely no less striking a proof 
of those divine attributes, to find out a *w^ 
of reconciling his justice and his mercy, of 
bringing peace and salvation out of guilt 
and iQ[usery, fend " quickening us again when 
^* dead in trespasses and sins^/^ And as our 
redemption was no less glorious to God than 
our creation, so neither was it less beneficial 
to man. We should have had but little 
reason to rejoice in our creation, had not 

God 

John viii. i2« f Rom. i. 20. 

j; ) Ccr« i. 24. \ Epbee. ii, i. 
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God once more "created us to gdod works*/' 
Christianity threw open to us another and 
a better world, " a new heaven and a new 
'" earth -f-;"' it restored to us the only things 
diat could make existence worth possessing, 
the favour of God, the means of happiness, 
and the hopes of immortality. 

It is worthy also of observation, that this 
mode of celebrating the birth of our Re* 
deemer was most remarkably adapted to 

* 

the character of the Messiah, and the nathre 
of the commission with which be was 
charged. The ancient historians frequently 
afiected to usher in the birth of warriors 
and conquerors with portents and prodigies 
of a dreadful nature; commendable in this, 
at least, that their fictions were well suited 
to their personages, the enemies and de- 
stroyers of mankind. The friend and 
Saviour of mankind was introduced into 
the world with declarations of universal 
peace and good-wilL And in this the 
angels only speak the constant language of 
Scripture in describing the Messiah, They 
speak of him in a manner in which he laves 
to speak of himself, in which the prophets 

spokQ 

^. Ephcs, ii. 10, t ? Pet, iii, 15. 
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spoke of him before, and the apostles after 
him. He is called by Isaiah " the prince 
" OP peace/' " Of the increase of his 
<^ government and peace there is said to be 
" no end*/' A Uttle after, his reign is de- 
scribed by the most pacific emblems that 
imagination could furnish, by ^^ the wolf 
dwelling with the lamb, and the leopard 
lying down with the kid-f*/' His work 
of righteousness is peace]];,, and he makes 
with mankind the covenant of peace §. He 
himself tells his disciples, that ^^ in him 
" they were to have peace || ;'' and it is the 
legacy he bequeaths them. " Peace I leave 
" with you, my peace I give unto you**/^ 
The sacred writers continue the same lan- 
guage in the New Testament. " The king- 
" dom of God is joy and peace "f^/' His 
Gospel is called " the Gospel of peace JlJ;;'* 
and it is their constant salutation to ths 
persons and churches to which they write. 
So remarkable a frequency and agreement 
in the use and application of this word, 
naturally raise our curiosity to inquire into 

the 

♦ Isaiah U. 6, 7. f lb. xi. 6. J lb. xxxii. 17. 

§ Ilj. liv. 10. II John xvi. 33. •♦ John xiv. 27. 

ft Bo*D. xiY. 17, t$ lb. X. 15. 
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tbe meaning of it, md m^k^ it woft^i <Klt 
nfbile to in^quire in what sense pr sen^e^ 
Ghriat m^y be said to have brought p^eiie 
upm enrth : which will lead us to the proof 
of the latter piart of tiie text, that hjw, biirth 
HM a moat r^mi^rWlpl? instanqe ^ G^iJs 
gOodrmH t^ mankincL 

:, J^ The jfirst and most important ^enaei irt 
ijihioh our Lbtd may be said to havebroii^t 
mpfiace^ waa, by taking upon him the siia 
of the world, aad thereby making our pcac^ 
imth God^ and in conseqiUence of this, gir* 
ing; U3 that peace of mi/id which the world 
eould not give. " He is our peace/^ saya 
the apostle, ^^ that lie might reconcile us to 
" God*/' " The chastisement of our peace 
was upon him^f-/' " Being justified by 
feith, we have peace with God through 
*• our Lord Jesus Christ J/' Expressions of 
ttbis and the like import are so frequent 
in Scripture, that it is impossible for the 
most ingenious criticism to elude their 
force. They evidently prove, that the 
P£ACB which our Saviour "brought on 
^^ earth,'' was in its primary acceptation 
of a spiritual nature; that when we 

were 

• Eph. ii. 14, 16. t li&aiah liii. 5* + Rom. v. 1. 
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Mf«re at enmity with : God^ our .peace was 

made with him by the death of hta Son; 

tliat he gave himself for us, aa offering aad 

a sacrifice to God*;, and that tiiisi be the 

chief point of view in which his divine mia* 

sion is considered in Scripture. ■ AndinOi 

wonder tliat it shpuld be so; for it was. 

this of which mankind stood in thei greateat 

need, and which natural religion was l^t 

aUe to afford. Whatever pretensions rea^ 

son might make to the knowledge of a 

&itar§ state, or h complete rule of moral 

conduct, yet, to find out what atonement 

God would be pleased to accept for the 

sins of die whole world, was a discovery 

which exceeded the utmost stretch of her 

abiUties. That some expiation was neces* 

sary, the Heathens plainly saw. They saw, 

that if there was a God, he must be pleased 

with virtue, and offended with vice. They 

perceived that they were not virtuous, and 

therefore could not be in faVour with God. 

They seem even to have wanted the first and 

fundamental requisite to tranquillity, an as- 

aurance that pardon was on any terms to be 

obtained. Their Jupiter was armed with 

thunder 

* Heb. ix. q6 ; x. 1 2, 
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thunder and lightning; he had the ministetfll 
of his vengeance always at hand^ but they 
had no emblems by which they were ac-» 
customed to express his mercy • There was 
indeed s, possibiUttf^ perhaps a probability, 
tliat the Deity might pardon their oflences; 
but there was also a possibility that he 
might not ; and the very possibility of being 
exposed to the resentment of a Beings with-^ 
out mercy and without control^ was enough 
to sink them into despair. But whatever, 
hopes, they might have of appeasing the 
Deity by proper means, they could have 
but little (as I before observed) of findings 
out those means. The sacrifice of animals 
was the atonement on which they principally 
depended (a plain proof by the way, that 
the necessity of ^otti^ animal sacrifice was an 
idea deeply rooted in the hearts of men); 
but they were not always satisfied even with 
this. Having perfect confidence in nothing, 
they tried every thing. They ran from 
one expedient to another, and, like men 
ready to perish, catched at every thing that 
seemed to afford the least shadow of relief. 
Hence that incredible number of deities, 
temples, altars, festivals, games, sacrifices, 

supplications^ 
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Mipplications, proceseions, and, in short, 
that infinite vdriety of ceremonies and su- 
perstitions, which served plainly to show 
their uneasiness, but not at all toremaveAt. 

Here, then, the Gospel gave us feaOB, 
where nothing human dbuld. From this we 
know that God is merciful, long-suffering, 
and of great goodness* We know* that 'he 
is reconciled to us by the death of his Son; 
we are acquainted also with the means of 
preserving that favour which Christ pro- 
cured for us; and there is no longer added 
to the misery of guilt, the torment of not 
knowing how to expiate it. We are assured, 
** that Jesus is the Lamb of God which 
" taketh away the sin of the world : that he 
" came to seek and to save that which was 
" lost: and that whosoever belie veth in^him 
shall not perish, but have everlasting 
Ufe */^ In this respect, therefore, that is, 
in the most important of all human con- 
cerns, the meanest man amongst us has 
more true content and peace, and satisfac- 
tion of mind,^, than all the learning and 

wisdom 

* John i. 29. Matt, xviii. 11' John iii. 15. 
^ Te dnce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostril 
InitaLperpctud solvent formidinettvxQS* Vmc.Ecl. iv. 13, 
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%visdom of all the philosophers upon earth, 
ancient or modern, could ever bestow. 
But, 

IL It is not only in a spiritual sense 
that our Redeemer brought peace upon 
earth ; it is true of him. in a temporal mean* 
ing also. That benevolence of disposition, 
and gentleness of behaviour, which he so 
constantly and so warmly recommended, 
both by his doctrine and his example, were 
entirely calculated to promote the peace 
and harmony of mankind, and to knit them 
tojjether in one common bond of love and 
aftection. If ever peace was made visible s 
in outward form, it was in the person of our 
blessed Lord. His whole hfe and conver- 
sation were one uniform representation of it, 
insomuch that it miglit, even in this sense, 
be affirmed of him, that " of his peace 
" there was no end*/' It would be no diffi- 
cult nor unpleasing task to trace the in- 
fluence of this principle from his earliest to 
his latest breath ; and to draw together a 
very uncommon and surprising assemblage 
of circumstances, all concurring to establish 
the uniformity of its operation through the 

whole 

«' l8ai(ih ix. 7. 
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whole tenor of his Hfe ; but it may suffice 
for the present, to touch upon a few of the 
most obvious* It has always been re*- 
marked, that he came into the world in a 
time of profound and almost universal peace; 
and his birth was (as we have seen) finft 
announced, by declarations of peace and 
good-will, to shepherds, men, generally 
speaking, of a most quiet and inoffensive 
disposition and behaviour* The years of 
his childhood were passed in a meek and 
dutiful subjection to his earthly parents; 
and after he came into public life, he showed 
the same peaceable submission to all his 
other lawful superiors. The persons whom 
he chose to be the companions and the wit- 
nesses of his ministry, were of the lowest 
station^ and the humblest tempers. The 
first miracle he worked, was with a design 
to promote good- humour and good-will 
among men ; and all of them tended to 
improve the peaceful enjoyment of life in 
some material instance. Yet benevolent 
as the design of these and all his other ac- 
tions was, he endeavoured to do them all in 
such a manner, at such times, and in such 
places, as to give no offence to any one; to 

X 2 excit 
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excite no envy, jealousy, or unjust sbspi- 
cions. He had at the same time to struggle 
with the prejudices, the mistakes, and mis- 
constructions of his friends, and 'the invete- 
rate rancour of his enemies; but yet he 
never suffered either the one or the other 
to disturb the composure of his mind, or 
the peaceableness of his deportment. He 
bore all the unmerited insults and injuries 
of his adversaries with more patience than 
his followers could see them, and was al- 
most the only person that was not provoked 
at the treatment he met with. The same 
love of peace attended him to the last. 

The sword thslt was drawn in his de- 
fence he ordered to be sheathed*, and 
healed the wound it had inflicted -f-. Al- 
though " if he had prayed to his Father, 
" he would have sent him twelve legions of 
" angels %" yet he suffered himself to be 
" led like a lamb to the slaughter; and as 
" a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
'* opened he not his mouth %J' 

As he lived, so he also taught, for he 
"spoke PEACE to his people 1)/^ The main 

purport 

* John xviii. ii. t Luke'xxii. 51. % Matt. xxvi. 53. 
§ Igaiah liii. 7. {| Zech. ix. lo. 
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purport of his discourses was to banish froin, 
t^6 mihds of men all those malignant and 
turbulent passions which fill the world with, 
disorder and misery, and to introd^ce in 
their rpom every tljing that tends to turn 
qjuray wrat^, to soften resentment, and to 
cherish peace ; ^ meek and inofFensixe de- 
po^ment, a p^tipnt resignation under injur 
ries: and affronts^ a compassionate tenderness 
3fkd fellow-feeling for the miseries of others, 
aod a benevplence as extensive as the whole 
creation of Gqd. If ever h^ entered into 
a house, he saluted, it with peace ^. If the 
penitent and contrite sinner fell down and 
lagged mercy at his feet, he bid him go ii; 
p0ace and sin no more-f-. He wai^ conti- 
nually exhorting his disciples, to "be at 
*^ peace onp with another, tq loyo their very 
" enemies, to bless those that cursed them, 
" to do good to those that hated them, and 
" to pray for those that despitefully used 
" and persecuted themXJ" 

From such a doctrine, supported by suc^i 
an example, one. might naturally hope for 
the most pacific effects. And in feet thos^ 

effects 

• Lukcx. 5^ f lb. vii. 50; viii. 48. John viil ii, 

X Mark ix. 50. Matt. ^. 44. 

X3 
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effects have followed. For, although Chris^ 
tianity has not always been so well under- 
stood, or so honestly practised, as it might 
have been; although its spirit has been 
often mistaken, and its precepts misap-* 
plied*, yet, under all these disadvantages^ 
it has gradually produced a visible and 
a blessed change in those points which most 
materially concern the peace and quiet of 
the world. Its beneficent spirit has spread 
itself through all the different relations- and 
modifications of life, and communicated its 
kindly influence to almost every public and 
private concern of mankind. It has insen^ 
sibly worked itself into the inmost frame 
and constitution of civil states. It ha3 
given a tinge to the complexion of their 
governments, to the temper and admini- 
stration of their laws. It has restrained 
the spirit of the prince, and the madness 
of the people. It has softened the rigour 
of despotism, and tamed the insolence of 
conquest. It has, in some degree, taken 
away the edge of the sword, and thrown 
even over the horrors of \^ar a veil of mercy. 
It has descended into families, has dimi- 
pished the pressure of private tyranny, 

'^ improvecl 

^ Se^ the preceding Discourse. 
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improved every domestic endearment, given 
tenderness to the parent, humanity to the 
master, respect to superiors, to inferiors 
case; and left, in short, the most evident 
traces of its peaceful genius, in all the 
various subordinations, dependencies, and 
connexions of social life. These assertions 
would very easily admit, and may perhaps 
hereafter receive, a particular proof. But, 
for the present, I must content myself with 
observing in general, that mankind are, 
upon the whole, even in a temporal view, 
under infinite obligations to the mild and 
pacific temper of the Gospel ; have reaped 
from it more substantial worldly benefits 
than from any other institution upon earth ; 
and found it, by happy experience, to be a 
religion entirely worthy the gracious Father 
of the universe, and the Saviour of man- 
kind. As one proof of this, (among many 
others) consider only the shocking carnage 
made in the human species, by the exposure 
of infants, the gladiatorial shows, and the 
exceedingly cruel usage of slaves, allowed 
and practised by the ancient Pagans, These 
were not the accidental and temporary ex- 
cesses of a sudden fury, but were legal 
dnd established, and comtant methods of' 

X 4 murdering 
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murdering and tormenting mankind^ en«. 
oouraged by the wisest legislators^ andt 
afibrding amusement to the tenderest aod| 
most compassionate minds *. Had Christian; 
nity done nothing more than brought inta 
disuse (as it confessedly has done) the twa 

form^. 

* Besides the many other well-known severities. excercised' 
towards the slaves of the ancients, there was a law at Sparta, 
called the Cryptia, which ordered them to be murdered in 
cold blood, whenever they increased so fast as to give umbrage 
to the state. PltUarch. in I^curg. The same author (De / 
Atnore Prolis) speaks of the exposure of infants as a very) 
common practice. jS^nfca does jthe same. De /ra, 1- i. c. 15, 
It still obtains among the savages in America; and it is said 
thiat upwards of 3,000 children are annually exposed in the; 
streets of Pekin. Lypsius affirms {Saturn. 1. i. c. 1 2,) that 
the gladiatorial shows sometimes cost Europe twenty or thirty 
thousand lives in a month; and not only the men, but even 
the women of all ranks, were passionately fond of these shows. 
The execrable barbarities Jiere mentioned^ continued as they - 
were without intermission through a long course of years, 
must have destroyed many more lives than all the temporary ' 
ravages of religious persecution put together. I cannot con- 
clude this note, without observing how strongly these shocking 
facts confirm the description given of the ancient Heathens 
by St. Paul, who represents then> as full of murder, without 
natural affection^ implacable, unmerciful. Horn. i. 29, 31. 
And indeed the whole picture he there draws of Pagan mo* 
rality and religion will be found, on examination, to be- in 
every the minutest feature of it exactly and accurately true^ 
' Let the reader peruse that chapter with attention, and let 
him thank God, from the bottom of his soul, that he is a 

CllRlSTIAX. 
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former o£ these inhuman custom^ endjfieljr^ 
and the latter to a v/ery great degree^ it bad 
justly merited the title o£ the B£N£TiOt% 
LjBjNfT blbligion. But this ia far from 
being all. Thtioughout the more' enlight-* 
ened parts^ of Christendom, there prevails a 
gentleness of manners widely different froiq 
the ferocity of the most civilized nations oiP 
antiquity ; and. thai) liberality with whidi 
eveiry species of distress is relieved*, both bip. 
private donations and public benefactionsi^ 
even in some of the most bigoted countries 
of Europe, is a virtue aa peculiar to the 
Christian name as it is eminently conducive 
to social happiness. As for ourselves, in the 
nature of our civil constitution, in the ex- 
tent of our freedom, in the security of our 
persons and properties, in the temper of ouc 
laws, in the administration of justice, in 
domestic peace and comfort, in offices of 
mutual kindness and charity, we have a 
visible and undeniable superiority over the 
ancients. To what then can this happy 
change in our circumstances be owing? To 
philosophy (replies the Deist *), to mild and 
gentle philosophy, to the humane suggestions 

of 

♦ Voltaire de la Tolerance, ch, iv. pp. 30, 34, 44. 
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of reason, and the improvement of the 
liberal arts. Were then reason, philosophy, 
and good learning, utterly unknown in 
Greece and Rome? Were not these the 
very fountains of every thing that was sub- 
lime and excellent in human wisdom and 
polite literature, from whence they were 
distributed in the purest streams over the 
rest of the world, and descended to all sue- 
ceeding ages? ^ Were they not carried in 
those great schools to a degree of elegance 
and perfection, at which it is at least doubt- 
ful whether the moderns have yet arrived, 
or ever will ? And yet in these very places, 
at a time when all the arts and sciences were 
in their full strength and maturity, it was 
then that those various inhumanities, which 
are by Christians held in the utmost ab- 
horrence, were publicly authorized, and an 
ambitious, contentious, sanguinary disposi- 
tion universally prevailed. It was then that 
almost every civil government was a kind 
of military establishment, was founded in 
violence and maintained by it; that M^ars 
were begun wantonly, conducted fiercely, 
and terminated inhumanly ; that a passion 
for martial achievements, a lust of empire, 

an 
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an insatiable thirst of glory and conquest, 
filled the world with bloodshed and con- 
fusion. It was then that, in the very best 
institutions, the greatest part of the subjects 
enjoyed no liberty at all; and what the 
rest enjoyed, was purchased frequently at 
riie expense of their repose, their humanity, 
and a great part of those social comforts 
which render liberty truly valuable. It was 
then that the courts of judicature (at Rome 
more especially) were inconceivably cor- 
Tixpt* ; that the power both of the father 
and of the husband was carried bevond all 
bounds of lenity and utility ; that div,orces 
were allowed for the most trivial causes ; 
that the education of children wa^ unreason- 
ably severe and rigorous; that infants were 
sacrificed to views of policy; that men 
were trained up to murder each other for 
the entertainment of the spectators; and 
that the happiest states were continually rent 
in pieces by the most violent dissensiojiSj 
proscriptions, and assassinations, which each 
party in its turn retorted on its adversaries, 

and 

• Opinio omnium sermone pcrcrebuit in his judiciis qu» 
BUnc suntj peeuniosum homincm quamvis sit noc^ns> nemincm 
posse damnaru Ck. in Verrem. Oral. i. 
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and ali^mys with redoubled fury audi ior 
humanity. 

liji then the utmoat perfection* of philoMOr^ 
phy and tibe fine arts was not able to tamfti 
the fierceness of ancient manners^ nay, i£ 
they actually grew worse, in thi3 and msmyi 
other r^espects,. in proportion to. their adk 
vancemjBnt in learning and politeness, to> 
what else bujt Christianity can it be owing^ 
that scarce any considei-able traces of thift 
universal barbarity now remain among u&; 
thajb in domestic society, the ease and 
happiness of each, individual, even thd; 
very lowest, is properly attended to ; that 
weakness of sex, tenderness of a^, and 
humility of condition, instead of provoking 
insult, generally attract pity and protection ; 
that civil liberty is in our own country 
Qiore firmly rooted, more equally diffused, 
?aore securely enjoyed; that justice is most 
uprightly and impartially administered ; that 
the meanest of the people, are as much 
under the protection of the laws as the most 
rich and powerful; that the rage of univer^ 
sal empire is considerably abated, and the 
frequency, duration, and cruelty of wars 
greatly diminished ; that civil commotions 

^^ mor6 
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niorerapely happen, are attended commonliy 
with fewer xircumstances of inhumanity 
and horror, and haye oftener proved fa* 
vourable than fatal to liberty; that the very 
worst dissensions in this country have been 
^' less distinguished by atrocious deeds, 
** either of treachery or cruelty, than were 
6v6r any intestine discords of so long 
coiitinuance* ;" and that the two happiest 
chianges we ever experienced, the Restoration 
and the Revdlution^ were effected with very 
little interruption of public tranquillity, and 
were nothing more than easy transitions^ 
not ' (as they would have been under Pagan 
or Mahometan governments) hotrihle con* 
HiulsioftS'f} Compare all these amazing 

improvements 

* Hume's Hist. 4to. ▼ol. v.- p. 337. 

\ Some perhaps may be inclined to doubt the truth of cue 
of the positions advanced above, viz. that the frequency, dura^ 
tion, and cruelty of tours, are less nonv than in ancient time$» 
But when we consider the immense armies successively 
raised and lost by the Asiatic monarchs; the endless conten- 
tions for sovereignty between the rival states of Greece; 
the prodigious numbers slain by Alexander the Great; the 
iumguinary contests among his successors for upwards of 
.200 years; the continual scenes of bloodshed which Sicily 
.exhibited for many centuries under its various tyrants; the 
incessant wars of the Romans with the Italian state's^ the 
Carthaginians; the Macedpnians^ (jrreeks, and various Eastern 

nations. 
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improvements in social happiness, since th€ 
introduction of Christianity, with- the pre- 
cepts and doctrines of that religion ; con- 
sider their natural tendency to produce 
what actually has been produced, and then 
say whether you can hesitate one moment 
in ascribing these effects to the Gospel,* a^ 
their sole or at least principal cause ; What 
puts this matter almost beyond a doubt, is, 
that in those countries where the Christian 
Revelation is yet unknown, the civil bless* 
ings enjoyed by Christianity are equally 
unknown. The miseries of their ancestors 

have 

.natioDS, tbe Spaniards^ Gauls, Britons, and Germans^ besides 
the shocking carnage of their own civil wars, so as to haTe 
been only three times in a state of peace, for a short inter- 
val, daring almost seven centuries ; when we reflect further, 
that it was no uncommon thing, in those ageit, to see* 
armies of 300,000 men in the field, of which sometimes 
the whole, frequently the greater part, and always a large 
part, fell in battle; and when to all this we add the incre- 
dible devastations made by the several barbarous hordes, 
that at different times burst forth in torrents from the 
North, and deluged Europe, Asia, and Africa with blood; 
we shall, perhaps be inclined to think that Christianity ha^^ 
upon the whole, already lessened the horrors and desolations 
of war in some degree, and that, as it comes to be better 
understood, and more generally embraced and pr^tised, its 
pacific influence will be growing every day more visible «nd 
eiTectual. 
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have descended to them with their supersti- 
tions, and bear a daily Uving testimony to 
the benevolence of our religion*. And it 
is no less remarkable, that the degree of 
perfection in which these advantages are 
enjoyed by any nation, is in general pretty 
nearly proportioned to the degree of purity 
in which the doctrines of the Gospel are 
there professed and taught. Thus, for ex- 
ample (to produce only one instance out 
of a multitude) in those kingdoms, where 
there is no Christianity, there is no liberty. 
Where the superstitions and corruptions of 
\ Popery have almost totally destroyed the 
simplicity of the Christian Revelation, there 
too is liberty much obscured and depressed. 
Where some of those corruptions are thrown 
off, there some brighter gleams of liberty 
appear. Wherte the national religion ap- 
proaches nearest to the native purity of the 
Qospel, there too civil liberty shines forth 

m 

* Let the reader only compare the present, state of the 
Eastern and Western Indians, of Africa and China, of tba 
'Turkish and the Persian empires, and of all the late disco- 
jvered islands, both in the Northern and the Southern hemi- 
sphere, with that of the Christian part of Europe, and he will 
have little reason to doubt the truth of what is here asserted. 
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in its full lustre, and is carried to a de^ 
^ree of perfection, beyond which hunaan 
weakness "will not, perhaps, suffer it to be 
advanced. 

III. Having dwdt so long on the first 
part of this discourse, the beneficial infiuence 
-of the Gospel on the, peace and happiness 4jf 
mankind^ there is the less time, and indeed 
the less necessity, to enlarge on the otk^r^ 
that is, on the evidence which arises frmn 
hence of the divine goodness and mercy to- 
wards us. For since it has been shown that 
Christ did, in almost every sense of the 
word, bring peace upon earth*', that he has 
made our peace with God, by taking upon 
him the sihs of the whole world; that he 
has, in consequence of this, restored to 'lis 
our peace of mind; that he has introdueed 
peace and gentleness into the sentiments 
and the manners of men towards each 
other; and that notwithstanding all the 
difficulties and disadvantages under which 
the Gospel has laboured, the many violent 
passions it has had to struggle with, and the 
variety of obstacles which have impeded 

* See Vitriiiga on Isaiah ii. 4f 
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Its operations, and counteracted its natural 
effects, it has nevertheless gradually and 

silently, yet effectually, advanced the . peace 

• , ' * • 

and comfort of society; what need can 
there be of any further proof that the mis- 
sion of Christ was a most striking instance 
of God's good-will to mankind ? 

Instead therefore of going about to prove 
wiiat we all feel to be true, let me rather 
endeavour to inspire you with what I fear is 
not always felt as it ought to be, a proper 
warmth of gratitude and love for such un- 
speakable goodness. If you ask what re-» 
turn God expects for sending his Son into 
the world, let the Apostle answer you ; " If 
** God so loved us., we ought also to love 
^ one 'another*/' An extensive, an active 
benevolence, is the tribute he demands from 
you; and when he makes you happy, the 
xiondition is no harder than this, that %/ou 
should make others so. Let then your thank- 
fulness be expressed in that best and most 
forcible of all languages, better as St. Paul 
says, than the tongue of men and angels,* 
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♦ John iv. n. 
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CHARixy. Let it prompt you to 6vetf 
act of kindness.and humanity towards your 
neighbour. In this there can be no dis* 
simulation or disguise. Sacrifices may be 
ofiered by impure hands, and praises by 
dissembUng or unmeaning lips ; but he vHiio^ 
relieves the indigent, instructs the ignorant, 
comforts the afflicted, protects the op- 
pressed, conceals the faults he sees, ana 
forgives the injuries he feels, afibrds a most 
convincing proof of his sincerity, ah incon- 
testable evidence of his gratitude to his 
heavenly benefactor. And be not afraid, 
I beseech you, of doing too much, of over^ 
paying God's favours. After you have 
ranged through the ^hole field of duties 
which charity lays open to you, the blessr 
ings you bestow will fall infinitely short of 
those you have received. Put tlien your 
abilities upon the stretch to do all the good 
you can unto all men. But in a more espe- 
cial manner, since it was one of the chief 
ends of Christ's mission to bring peace upon 
earthy let it be your great ambition to co- 
operate with him, as far as you arc able,^ in 
this great design ; let it be your constant 

Study 
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ttudy and delight to tread in the steps of 
yoar blessed Master, and to contribate 
every thmg in yonr power towards com- 
pleting that great and God-like work of 
giving peace to man. " Let all bitterness, 
*Vand wrath, and clamour, and evil- speak- 
ing, be put away from among you, with 
all malice; and be ye kind one to an- 
" other, tender-hearted, forgiving ona 
** another, even as God, for Christ's sake, 
*^ hath forgiven you*/' 

* Eph. iv. 31, 32. 
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3 Tim. iii. 4. 

LOVERS OF PLEASURES MORE THAN 

LOVERS OF God. 

nnO what period of time, and to what 
* partiqular persoas, the sacred writer 
here alluded, it is neither easy nor material 
to determine. But there is a question which 
it is very material, and I doubt but too 
easy, for most of us to answer ; whether the 
description in the text may not be justly 
applied to ourselves.'^ In whatever sense we 
take the word pleasures, whether as de^ 
noting those which are in themselves crimi- 
nal, or those which only become so by excess 
and abuse, it is surely doing us no injury to 
»y, that we " love them more than God/* 

At present, I shall confine myself to that 
sort of^ pleasures, which are usually styled 
innocent; and in a certain degree, and un- 
der proper restrictions, undoubtedly are so ; 
I mean the gaieties and amusements of life. 

T3 ^ U 
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If we are not lovers of these pleasures more 
than lovers of God, if our piety is greater 
than our dissipation, it must be great in- 
deed. ' If we servfd pur $Iaker jpitk half 
that ?eal, half that alacrity and perseve^ 
ranee, with which we pursue our amuse- 
ments, we should be the most pious nation 
this day ujpon earth. But hg\f ^ tliis is 
from being thp case, ?it leasj: with respect to 
a large proportion of almost every rank of 
men amongst us, is but too apparent. It is ' 

not the LIVING God, it is pleasure that 

, • ' 

they worship. To this they are idolaters; 

- • • ■ ' 

to this they sacrifice their time, their talents, 
their fortunes, their health, and too often 
their innocence^ and peace of mind. In 

r ... 

their haste to enjoy this life, they forget 
that there is another; they live (as the 
Apostle expresses it) ^^ without God in the 
^^ world*,"^nd their endless engagements not 
only exclude all love, but all thought of him. 
However carefully right principiles of reli*^ 
gion may have been originally planted in 
their breasts, they have no room to grow 
up. They are choked with the pleasures of 
this world, and bring no fruit to perfection. 

Invention 

r. T 

* Eph. ii. 12. 
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IpyentiOn iseems to \i^\e been tortured to 
^d out n^w waj9 of consuming tiEae, and 
of .being uselessly employed, Axid tl\ere 
hfts appeared so wonderful an ingenuity io 
this respect, that it aeems almost impos5it)le 
for the wit of man to inyent, or the life of 
man to admit, any further additions jto this 
l^nd of luxury. There are liiousandp^ even 
of those who would take it very ill to he 
called vicious, who yet from the time of 
th^ir rising in the morning to the time of 
their going to rest at night, never once h^^, 
^tow a single thought upon eternity ; nor, 
wjiile they riot in the blessings of Provi- 
dence, vouchsafe to cast one devout look up 
to the gracious Author of them, in whom 
*^ they live, and move, and have their 
^' being*/' 

Many, I know, would persuade them- 
ifelves and others, that there can be no heu^m 
where there is no actual vice; and that, 
proyified they step not over the bounds of 
yirtue, t]iey cannot be gxrilty of an excess in 
pleasueg. 

But 

• Acts xvii.' aB» 
T4 
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But is it trae, in the first place, that the 
man of gaiety never does step over the 
bounds of virtue ? Are all those things 
^hich go under the name of amusements 
as perfectly innocent as they are generally 
represented to be? Is there not one divert 
sion at least (as it is* called) and one so 
predominant in the higher ranks of life, 
that it has swallowed up almost every other, 
wbich is big with the most fatal mischief? 
A diversion which, far different from the com-* 
mon run of amusements, has ncr foundation 
in our natural appetites ; no charms to capti- 
vate the fancy, or the understandmg ; no- 
thing to make glad the heart of man, to 
g^ve hint a cheerful countenance, and re-i. 
fresh him after the cares and fatigues of 
duty ; but runs counter to reason, sense, 
and nature > defeats all the purposes of 
amusement; sinks the spirits instead of 
raising them ; sours the temper instead of 
improving it ; j^d, when it is carried to its 
utmost lengths, takes such entire and abso- 
lute possession of the soul, as to shut out 
every other concern both for God and man; 
pxtinguishes every generous sentiment ; ex- 

04 citea 
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cites the most malignant passions ; provokes 
to the most profane expressions ; brings dis- 
tress, sometimes ruin, upon its wretcheii 
votaries, their famihes, friends, and de- 
pendents ; tempts them to use unfair, or 
mean, or oppressive methods of retrieving 
their affairs ; and* sometimes to conclude 
the dismal scene by the last fatal act pf des- 
peration. I do not say that gaming alzp^ys 
produces these effects ; or that it is to all 
persons, in all circumstances, and in all its 
various degrees, equally pernicious and un- 
lawful. But it has always a natural tevr 
dency to these effects, it always exposes . 
ourselves and others to great danger, and 
can never be ranked among our innoceiit 
amusements. Yet as such it is every day 
more and more pursued ; nay has even 
appropriated to itself the name of play ; 'for 
what reason I know not, unless to play with 
our lives and fortunes, with happiness tem- 
poral and eternal, be the most delectable of 
all human enjoyments, 

But putting this strange unaccountable 
passion out of the question ; do not even our 
most allowable diversions sometimes end 
ptn sin, though they may not begin with it? 

Poea 
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Does not an immoderate fondness for these 
trivial things, insensibly weakep an4 cpjprupt 
our hearts, and lead us, by imperceptil>]|B 
steps, to a temper of ^^nind, ^nd ^ course of 
action essentially wrong? The tact is, 9; 
state of mtttrality in religion, an insipi^ 
mediocrity between vice and virtue,^ though 
it is what many would be gliid to take up 
with, is an imaginary state ; at least, is very 
feldom, if ever, to be found in a life of gaiety 
«^ dissipation* The man who is conststntly 
engaged in the amusements, can sqajrce 
ever escape the pollations, of the worl^. J^ 
his eager pursuits of pleasure, he w^J jb^ 
dpmetimes apt to oyers^hoot the* ^xark, and 
to go farther than he ought, perhaps ^zfk 
jhe intended. Even they w;ho are ma3j; in 
earnest about their future welfare; who 
Jiave taken care to fortify their miad^ with 
the firmest principles of religion ; who con- 
stantly endeavour to keep alive their hope^i 
^l\A fears of fiituri,ty ; tp guard 3vith tha i;t- 
most vigilance every avenue qf the fnind» ^^ 
secure all " the iswes of life*/' even these,^ 
I say, ar? wpietipaes unaljle, wiUx all their 
o^utioiK p^d circumspection, jtp prevent 

surprise; 

• Proverbs iv. ^3^ 
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surprise ;. with all their strength ^iid resolu- 
tion to withstand the violence of headstrong 
passions and desires; which often burst 
through all restraints, and beat down Ojlji 
the barriers that reason and religion Jiad 
been a long time raising up against them. 
What then must Jbe the case when all the 
impressions #f religion are, by the continual 

attrition of diversions, worn out and effaced; 

'^ ■'...■ 

when the mind is stript of all prudential 
caution; no guard left upon the imagi* 
pation; no check upon the passions; the 
natural spring and vigour of the soul im- 
paired, and no supernatural aid to strengthen 
und support it? What else can be expected^ 
but that we should ^11 an easry prey to the 
weakest invader, and yield ourselves up to 
the slightest temptation ? *' When the un- 
clean spirit qometh, he finds every thing 
withjn prepared for his reception, empty, 
swept, and garnished : and be taketh witfi 
him seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself; and they enter in and dwell 
there, aiid the last state of that man i^ 
worse than th^e first*;" Ji6 begins in 
gaiety, and ends in vice. 

Let 

* Matt. Kii. 44y 45* 
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' Let us, however, take this question up on 
the ^lost favourable grounds : Let us allqw 
it possible for you to run round for ever ixi 
the circle of gaiety, without ever onqe 
striking into the paths of vice* Is this, ^q 
vQu think, sufficient for salvation ? If your 
amusements as effectually choke the good 
seed as the rankest weeds of vice, can you 
with any propriety call them innocent? Do 
you imagine that God, who is a "jealous 
" God *,*' will bear to be supplanted in your 
affections by every trifle ; or that he' will 
be content with your not taking up arm^ 
against him, though you do him not pn6 
single piece of acceptable service ? XW 
utmost you can plead is a kind of negative 
merit, the merit of doing neither good noi: 
harm ; and what reception that is likely tq 
meet with, you may judge from the answeic 
given to the unprofitable servant, who pro-r 
duced his talent wrapt up in a napkin^ 
undiminished, indeed, but unimproved; 
^* O thou wicked servant, wherefore gavest 
" thou not my money into the bank, that 
** at my coming I might have require^ 

' ** miue 

* pxod. XX. 5. 
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r ^^ . * ' 

** mine own with usury *?'* It is not enough 
merely to abstain from gross crimes. It is 
not enough to enjoy yourselves in an indo- 
lent harmless tranquillity ; to divide matters 
fib nicely as to avoid equally the inconve- 
niences of vice, and the fatigues of virtue ; 
to praise religion in words, to love it per- 
haps in speculation, but to leave the trouble 
oT practising it to others. This languor and 
inactivity is a kind of lethargy in the soul, 
which renders it utterly insensible to the 
life and spirit of religion. Indifference in 
€itiy good ca'use is blamable. In religion, 
in the Christian religion, it is insupportable. 
It does violence to the first and fundamental 
principle of that religion : " Thou shalt love 
^' the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
** with all thy soul, with all thy mind, and 
** with all thy strength -f-/' Go now and let 
your whole heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength, be engaged in pursuing yoijr 
amusements, and promoting your pleasures, 
4^nd then lay claini to the reward* of 
Christianity. 

Happy will it be for you, if you can 

escape 

* l4ikt xix. 43. t Marlt xii. 30^ 
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escape its punishments. The Gospel, I. attt 
sure, gives you no grounds to suppose that 
you shall • Though you bear no " evil fruit,^* 
yet if you bear no " good/' you are Involved 
in the sentence of the fig-tree, " Cut it 
** down, why cumbereth it the ground*/' 
To do nothing is in many cases to do a 
positive wrong, and as such requires a'po^i<« 
tlve punishment. To stand neuter in dan- 
gerous commotions of the state, the great 
Athenian lawgiver declared to be a crime 
against the state ; and in like manner the 
great Christian lawgiver declares, " he 
** that is not with me is against me ; and 
** he that gathereth not with me, scattereth 
*^ abroad f /' 

Christianity is throughout an active reli- 
gion ; it' consists not only in " abstaining 
** from all appearance of evilj;"" but " in 
^* beiiig ready to every good wort || f and 
if we stop short at the first, we leave the 
bfettei* half of our business undone. Christ 
himself " went about"' continually " doing 
** ^ood§;*' and he has prescribed a variety of 

positive 

* Luke xiii. 7^ f Matt. xii. 50. % 1 Thcss. v. 22. 
i|Tit.Ui. 1. § Acts X. 38. 
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positive and practical duties to his disciples, 
as the condition of their salvation; and 
pressed the performance of these duties 
upon thern, with an earnestness and a force 
t)f expression, that may well alarm the 
thoughtless and the gay, and make them 
reflect on the extreme danger of their situa- 
tion. With regard to God, we are command* 
^d *^ to believe in him, to fear him, to 
** love him, to worship him, to give him 
*' thanks always, to pray without ceasing, 
*^ and watch thereunto with all perseverance/' 
With regard to our neighbour, we are, *^ to 
" do good unto all men, to be rich in good 
*• works, to be kind and tender-hearted, to 
^* feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to 
^* remember them that are in bonds, t6 
** minister to the sick, to visit the fatherless 
^ and widowi^ ifi ttieir affliction/' With 
regard to ourselves, we are enjoined " to be 
" temperate in all things, to keep undei* otrir 
*^ tuxiies, and bring Iheiri into subjection, to 
^' set our afiectiohs on things above, to watch 
" and pray lest we enter into temptation, to 
*^ w6rk out oiir salvation with fear and treiii- 
** blingf to use all diligence to make our 

*' calling 
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■ • . 

** calling and election sure/' Such and. a9 
Various are the duties pressed upon us iri 
every page of the Scriptures. And is this 
How a religion to be trifled with ? Is it not 
enough to employ every moment we caa 
spare from the indispensable duties of our 
station, and the necessary /refreshments of 
nature ; and how then c^n it be consistent 
with that incessant hurry and dissipation, 
which, intent only on providing a succession 
of worthless amusements and ignoble gra- 
tifications, overlooks every obligation of a - 
man arid a Christian ; and supposes that the 
whole business of life is not to employ time 
usefully, but to consume it insignificantly ? 
Can these men seriously imagine that tliey 
are all this time " working out their salva- 
" tion,'' that they are " pressing forward 
** towards the mark for the prize of their, 
" high calling *,^^ that they are every day 
drawing nearer and nearer to immortal 
happiness, and that they shall share the 
crown of glory with them who " have 
" borne the burthen and heat of the day-f-r^'' 
Is eternal life so very small an object, so 

extremely 

♦ Phil. iii. 14. t Matt. xx. 12, 
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ei:tremely cheap a purchase, as to require 
tiot the least pains to obtain it ? Or is the 
situation of the rich man represented in 
Scripture to be so perfectly safe and secure, 
that, while the rest of mankind are endur* 
ing afflictipns, struggling with difficulties, 
subduing their passions, and ^* working out 
"their , salvation with fear and trem- 
** bling ;*' he, and he only, may neglect ^l 
these precautions, may give up his whole 
time and thoughts to dress, and magnifi^ 
cence, and diversion, and good cheer; may 
centre his whole care in his own dear per- 
son, and make it his sole study to gratify 
every wish of his heart ; may leave his sal- 
vation to take care of itself, and, as if he 
bad obtained a promise from Heaven in re- 
version, think of nothing but present feli- 
city ; and say within himself, " Soul, thou 
" hast much goods laid up for many years, 
" take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
" merry *?^' Be not deceived: This is not 
virtue; this is not religion: this is not 
Christianity. It is, on the contrary, that 
very temper of mind, that indolent^ soft, 

luxurious 

♦ Luke xii. igrr 
VOL. I. ^ 
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luxurious dream of the soul, for ^hich 
rich man in the Gospel was Condemned ** tb 
" liiFt up his eyes in torments*;"' diid ibt 
those who dread his punishment be warbd(i 
by his example. 

It is then a fatal niistake to suppose, tfiMc 
a life of continual gaiety and dis'sipatibtt, IMi^ 
Wiiiigfe it is not rtiarked with dtljr hotdrfous 
crinies, becaui^ it dotes not ihb'ck otilr c?An- 
sdertces \vith palpable guilt, is ifcfefeK y M 
)ierfectly innocent. You have by this tiiitife 
seen, I hope, that it is far firom being ^. 
You have seen thit it naturally lead§ t6, ktbl 
frequently terminates in, actual Vidfei iSrift 
at the least it do totally unmans iuidi^^ 
feebles the soul, as t6 rcftder it ixtifk f(Jr %fe 
reception of religious truths, itidap^ble 'itf 
ekerting its nobler powers, untibletoStlc'rfg^Te 
through the common diffitulticfs, tr ^sup^i^ 
the common aflSittions of life ; iahd leitves 
neither time, nor inclina:tion, nw lability, to 
perform the most important duties df fc htabf 
fe Social being, and a Christian. 

The truth is, althotlgli divfersions ttsfy 
Iserve very well to tjuiclcen a paHed app^iiBEfc, 
they are much too poignant and high- 

^ ^seasoned 

• Luke xvi. ^3. 



«Q«30n«f) to be the ejQpstfu^t food tun^ 
nwrblim^ Qf t^ soul. T^y A^t only 

fimple £m9 Qf sobrjety ai\4 virtue, |)ijjt Jjay ^ 

fenniibtioB f©r *W "^9^^ <feipa§?P» ftP|i 

though j^wgr iq m>^m> infflaptly l^iU jas Jjhp 
4»a% fWJgjn ,ftf vi^^ 3/(et w?fh. ^ gm^Wl , 
l«0 a Ifititt «^4Ptavi^)r| t^y ]Ui^pi:fl9iijip ^p 
mtiil pant«> ,ft8i<l SW ^ fW¥tifiuttvon. , 

iB<»v»r^ tfe^ of ^ ew9^, whicb i? ,t^ 
mam dfti^eiowfl, A>^s^B9e it js apt ^lnya^ 

^cmyod, ;or ;ftt Jeft»t Acifppwledg^, to ^ 
jwi error. >VbcI such pf you, wKfie esp^ 
j«dqijyiy, as #re just setting 0J*t i^ life, fu^U qf 
•iiism high splits j^nd gay ims^gip^^tipns 
^^cb yputbj .apd ran^c, and affluence n;^ 
^|qff»Hy -iftppire ; Jai^wfire pf giving w^y Jjo 
.lfc»t fevfif)«h ^hji^t gf ,plea8,ufe, to .t;h9,t ^- 
rjroJpu? tfitru .of^iD|»i»4 *nd ^vity of cqpdqcst, 
rljiidoh will jf^der all ypjir great ad^^^tag^s 
JK»lmSijmi^9^y defeat. every gijwi^ ppr- 
.p«8e qf your crefitiqn. Do ^Qt im^^g^e 
-tbfttypu fWKS bpm if) j^ea^e yo^^vps 
^irfljr. sj^ .#9.t ,ettt;erswn %t ialsi^^ jh^t 
.^fcructiv/B' /ip$ipp, tbg-t yopr .wee^tli ,aijd 
rilwoe.are all your oiw^n; \ha,t you jtpay 
.'li|}{|)Qlise K>f tlf^;n e2;^tly as you , think ^t ; 

z 2 may 
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may lavish the whole of thetn on ytMt 
own pleaiiiires and amusements, wftbiMA 
being accountable to any one ibr the ai^ 
plication of them. There is One, niOAt 
assuredly, who may, and who has declanftl 
fhat he will, call you to ah ^^stcotint; iiit 
the use of that leisure, and thtfse ribhM^ 
which he bestowed upon you for fer other 
purposes than that mean, ignoble one of 
toerie selfish gratificatidh. There are duties 
of the last importance owing to your fkmU 
lies, your friends, your cotihliyy ' your fet 
low-creatures, your Creator, your Redeemeiv 
which you are bound under the most sacred 
ties to perform ; and whatever calls off yovtt 
attention from th^se, does from that nio- 
ijient cease to be innocent. Here then k 
the precise point at which you ought to dtOji. 
You may be lovers of pleasure; it is 
natural, it is reasonable, for you to be «tf; 
but you must not be lovers of plba-* 

SURE, MORE THAN LOVERS OF QoD» 

This is the true line that separates harM- 
less gaiety from criminal dissipation. It is 
a line drawn by the hand of God himself^ 
and he will never suffer it to be passed witii 
impunity. HE .claims, on the justCMit 

grounds, 
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grounds, the first place in your hearts.' 
His laws and precepts are to be the first 
object of your regard. And be assured, 
that by suffering them to be so, you will be . 
no losers even in present felicity. It is a 
truth demonstrable by reason, and confirmed 
by invariable experience, that a perpetual 
round of fashionable gaiety is not the road 
to real substantial happiness. Ask those 
iniio have, tried it, and they will all (if they 
tare honest) with one voice declare that it 
18 not. It is indeed in the very nature of 
things impossible that it should be so* 
This world is not calculated to afford, the 
human mind is not formed to bear, a con- 
stant succession of new and exquisite de- 
lights. To aim therefore at uninterrupted, 
unbounded gaiety, to make pleasure so iiei% 
cessary to your existence, that you cannot 
subsist one moment without; it, is to con- 
¥ert every thing that is not absolute pleasure 
into absolute pain, and to lay the founda- 
tion of certain misery. Diversions are of 
too thin and unsubstantial a nature to fill 
the whole capacity of a rational mind, or 
to satisfy the cravings of a soul formed fpr 
jn^mortality. They must, they do, tire and 

z 3 disgust i 
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disgtrat; jou see it every day; you ste.meb 
flying from one amusement to anothei!; 4t^ 
fecting to be happ}'^, yel feeling themselyi* 
miserable; fatigued ¥^ith pursuing tbttir 
pleasures, yet urieasy without them ; gfow- 
ihg sick at last of them alU of themsel^M} 
dnd every thing around them; and coin«> 
pelled l^erhaps at last to have redoutae to 
solitude, without the least provision madt 
for it ; Mrithout any fund of entertaihmctat 
withi6; to render it supportable. Front Om 
Wretched state it is, th^t ithgioh would pre- 
serve you ; and the very wbrst you have to 
fear from it, is nothing morie than «fiiMJi 
gentle restraints on 3rour gaiel^^ as teod 'tt> 
promote the very end you have in view^ iiie 
trate enjoyment even of the present V^. 
Suffer it tiien to do you tl^ kind ofiiofi; 
imd do not look on Christianity iti. 4}faat 
gloomy light, in which it f^mettmes p&h 
iiBps «ip|]tear8 to you. Far irom ^ing tn 
ciiiemy to cheerMness, it is the truest friead 
to it. That sober and temperate use of 4i- 
Vfersions, which it aUows and recommendei, 
i« the surest way to preserv^e their power *tp 
please, and your capacity to ^lyoy ^6sili 
At lii6 etaae tinfa, t^ptsgli it forbids -excess 

ia 



m fii^ {4Q$!;3i]ijr€i9, y^t it multipligs the nvmr 
laer pf ik^jxk ; aijd cjispo^es the mind to m- 
QfOYS ^ntert^ninent from a variety of objects 
and pursuits, v^hiph to the gay part of man- 
kind are absolutely flat and insipid. To a 
Ijpjjy W perfect hpftltb thp plainest ft)od is 

geU^9$ ; ^Qd to s soul rightly feaf mQnwed 
ity fe^gfmp ^ji^w *^g ?®w;<i9 deJigbt, 

£»r9} retws»ent, domjeistic tranqTajllity, 
ItipBdly cony^r»tiQn, Uterary pursuits, phi- 
Ififlfophiciil enquiries, works of genius and 
iteftginatiow; xi^jj eyen the silent beauties 
t^ Bngtdjorned ;i*twe, a bright day, a still 
jpy^nipg, ^ starry Jbewaisphere, are sources of 
i«ii»dujlteratteid pl^^si^e, to those .who^ taste 
j§ not yitiated by criminal indulgences, or 
j^b?t§ed by trifling ones. And when from 
^ie you f ise to the still more rational and 
jBftnly deiU^jts ,Qf virtue ; to that self-coo- 
-gr^tidfttiw which ^pfings u,p in thje soul 
Jfrpm il^e qonsciousness of haying used your 
-feeSft endeavours to act ujp to the precepts 
. of (the Gospel ; of having done your utmost, 
^with the ihdp of Divine Grace, to correct 
ypux infirmities, to ^subdue your passions, 
<|to improve your understandings, to exalt 

m^ purify you vaffectipns, to promote the 
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ivelfare of all within your reach, to love and 
obey your Maker and your Redeemer ; then 
is human happiness wound up to its utmost 
pitch ; and this world has no higher gratifi- 
cations to give. 

- Try then, you, who are in search of plea* 
6ures, try these among the rest ; try, above 
all others, the pleasures of devotion. Think 
not that they are nothing more than the 
visions of a heated imagination. They are 
real, they are exquisite. They are what 
thousands have experienced, what thousands 
still experience, what you yourselves may 
experience if you please. Acquire only a 
taste for devotion (as you often do for other 
things of far less value) in the beginning of 
life, and it will be your support and comfort 
through the whole extent of it. It will raise 
you above all low cares, and little gratified- 
tions; it will give dignity and sublimity to 
your sentiments, inspire you with fortitude 
in danger, with patience in adversity, with 
moderation in prosperity, with alacrity in all 
your undertakings, with watchfulness over 
your own conduct, with benevolence to all 
mankind. It will be so far from throwing a 
damp on your other pleasures, that it will 

^\ give 
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^ive new life and spirit to them, and make 
all nature look gay around you. It will be a 
fresh fund of cheerfulness in store for you, 
when the vivacity of youth begins to droop; 
and is the only thing that can fill up that 
void in the soul which is left in it by every 
earthly enjoyment. It will not like worldly 
pleasures, desert you, when you have most 
need of consolation, in the hours of solitude, 
of sickness, of old age ; but when once its 
holy flame is thoroughly lighted up in your 
breasts, instead of becoming more faint and 
languid as you advance in years, it will 
grow brighter and stronger every day ; will 
glow with peculiar warmth and lustre 
when your dissolution draws near; will 
disperse the gloom and horrors of a death- 
bed ; will give you a foretaste, and render 
you worthy to partake of that fulness of 
JOY, those pure celestial pleasures which 
jare at " God's right hand for evermore*.^ 

* Psalm xvi. ii. 
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James iu 10. 
ji?rHoSOEViiR jshall keep the whole 

LAW, AND YET? OFFEND IN ONE 
tOINT, HE IS GUILTY OF ALL. 

THHERE are £ew passages of ScriptuTe 
which have given more occasion of 
4tmmph to the enemies of Christianity, and 
more disquiet to some of its fidends, than 
tbat BOW before «is. The former re^e- 
sent it 4is a declaration in the highest 
^degree tyrannical, absurd, and omjust; the 
latter read it with concern and terror, and 
ore apt to cri^ out, " it is a hard saying, 
" who can hear it*?'' And a hard saying it 
"ondoubt^dly is, if it is to be understood, as 
4Qme have contended, in all its rigour. But 

it 
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it is not easy to conceive why we are to l» 
bound down to the literal meaning in thia 
particular passage of Scripture, when in 
severat others of the same nature, and to 
the full as strongly expressed, we depart 
from it without scruple. No man, I sup* 
pose, thinks himself obliged to " give (with-* 
out distinction or exception) " to every one 
" that asks hiiii ; to pluck out his right eye, 
•* orcut off hia right arm ; to ojQTer his cos^t 
^* to him that has taken away his cloak ;. or, 
" when his enemy smites him on the right 
" cheek, to turn to him the other alsp*/^* 
^Yet all these things, if we regard the mefie 
words only, are commanded in the GospeL 
We all hope and beheve, that it is possible 
for a rich man to be saved, and for a great 
sinner to repent and amend his life. But 
look into the Scriptures, and they tell you 
** that it is easier for a camel to go through 
" the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
*^ to enter into the kingdon^ of God;'' and 
that if " a leopard can change his spots, and 
*' an Ethiopian his skin, then may they 
^* also do good that are accustomed to do 

" evil," 

* Lbke vi. 30. Matt t. 29, 30, 39, 40^ 
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•^ evil*/* These expressions, literally take% 
imply nn absolute impossibility. Yet uq 
interpreter, I believe, ever. pretended to in • 
fer from 'them, anything more tha,n €a>ire/Uo 
d^culty. By what rule of criticism then 
aore we obliged to understand the text more 
strictly than the passages just mention;ed ? 
It certainly sta.nds as much in need of a 
liberal interpretation, and is as justly eib- 
titled to it, as these or any other places of 
holy writ. Consider it only with a little 
attention. ^^ Whosoever shall keep the whole 
" law, and yet offend in one pointy he is 
*^ guilty of aU/' The meaning cannot pos^ 
4»ibly be, that he who offends in one point 
<mly, does by that means actually ofiend in 
all points; for this is a palpable contradic- 
tion. Nor can it mean, that he who ofiends 
Sn one point only, is in the eye of God 
equally guilty y and of course will in a future 
Btate be equally punished^ with him who 
offends in all points ; for this is evidently 
&lse and unjust; contrary to pvery principle 
of reason and equity, to all our ideas of 
God's moral attributes, and to the whole 
tenor of the Gospel, which uniformly 

teaches 

^ Matt. xU. 24. Jer. xiii. 23, 
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teaches a directly opposite doctrine. It is 
therefore not only allowable^ it is absokitfaly 
necessary, to understand the proposition in 
the text witih some qualification. The ovk^ 
question is, Tvhat tlm qualification. shidi )ie. 
It is a <}uestion certainly ctf* the utmost in^ 
poitance, «id Mneli worthy 0wt most senodt 
attention. It is not a ttaiNer of nioe, Jind 
c^rioiiB) apd unpnofitable {SipeculatiMi. it is 
a point in w^ch we we all most deeply ia^ 
terested, and tihe decisbn of it mwt beoif 
great moBpent to <eTery moral agent, Kiko 
lliinks himself 4)ound by the preoepts, or 
looks forward to the rewards of ^ iGoqieik 

The common interpreta^on -of the test m 
this. All the laws of t^e Ohristiim Revda^ 
tion are founded :upon one ^tnd die «ame 
«ltbor ity of God . Thefrfore, ev^ery - offence 
mgainst any of diose laws is a contempt lOf 
the authority upon which ikksy all depeqd, 
Wid consequently every act of disobedieaoe 
is ^ breach of the whole k^, because ^nAk- 
"VersTve of .that authority on whic^ the Adbde 
*law stands. 

But to this interpretation it 'has been 
observed, that there is one insuperable 
t>fojection. It is evidently liable to all the 

difficulties 
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diffi'cultfeS df l4ie Stbic&l {)arad6'x, that all 
d^hfcfes 14r6 eqiTal. Pdr if the guilt of sin 
dejfends hot upon the nature and circum- 
stances of the sinful actioh, biil upon the 
authority or the lawgiver, then evert/ sin 

• rt 

being ail o^ricfB against the same authority, 
is of the same guilt and heinoushiess, and 
conse'quiently will t>e subject to the isame 
degree of punisbmerit iii a future state: 
which is clearly fepiigharit to every idea of 
'eqtiity sAid justice, and (&s we shall see 
hereafter) to the express declarations of holy 
writ. We must therefore look to some other 
li^xplanation of this* confessedly difficult 
bassage, more consonant to reason and to 
pcripture. 

!Now the most probable way 6f arriving 
"art^uie true sense of it, is, 1 conceive, to take 
lh(o consideration the whole bV the content, 
the persons to whom the Apostle's admoni- 
tion is addressed, the particular object he 
had in view, and the p^ticular doctrine 
Vfhith dtat object required hbn to eiS^tabli^. 
The persons to %hotti this Epiirtleof^. 
James was addressed, were, as he himself 
telk us, ti^ twelve tribes that were scattered 

abroad: 
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abroad*; that is, to those who had been 
converted from Judaism to Christianity, and 
who of course still retained several of their 
old Judaical prejudices. 

Some of these Jewish Christians had, . it 
seems, been guilty of making very invidious 
afid grating distinctions between the riph and 
the poor in their religious assemblies ; had 
treated the former with the most flattering 
marks of respect, and the latter with hatsh-^ 
ness and contempt. For this the Apostle, in 
the verses preceding the text, very severely 
reproves them, upbraids them \\ith the gross 
partiality they had shown on this occasion, 
and tells them, that however trivial this sort 
of injustice might appear to them, it was in 
fact a very serious offence, because it was a 
breach of the great evangelical law of charity^ 
which forbids every kind of insult or injury to 
our poorer brethren 'f. " If, says he, we fulfil 

the 

* James i. i. 

t St Austin confines the Apostle's meaning entirely an:d 
exclusively to offences against this great important law of 
Christian charity, which hoth St. James and St. Paul say, 
is thejulfilling of the law, 

Blenitudo legis est charitas, ac per hoc qui totam legem 
servaverit si in unu offenderit fit omnium reus, quia contra 

charitatem 
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the royal law according to the Scripture; 
(that is^ the law which says, thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself)^ ye do well : but if 
ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin^ 
and are convinced of the law as trans- 
grassbrs/' transgressors of the great royal 
law of Christian charity or universal love. 
To this the Jewish convert would have an 
answer ready, founded on a received maxim 
of his former religion. For the Jews enter- 
tained an idea that the reason why God gave 
them so many commandments was, that by 
keeping any one of them they might be 
saved. This therefore they would urge to 
the Apostle in their own defence, and would 
say — " Admitting that we have offended 
against the law of Christ in one instance, 
yet, as we have observed it in another of 
great importance, we shall still be entitled 
to the pardon of our sins, and the rewards of 
our virtue in a future state.'^ A doctrine so 
false and pernicious as this, St. James- would 
of course most strenuously oppose, and 

would 

charitatem iacxt un^ iota lex pendet. August, op. torn. ii. 
£p. 29. ad Hieronynium. Bishop Sherlock takes up the 
same idea, and dilates upon it with great ingenuity.—* 
Disc. V. i. D. .13. 

VOL. I. A A 
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would naturally express hi3 disapprobaliaa 
ef k^ in t^e strongest possible terms that 
language could supply. : No, saya be, so &r 
^s it from being true, that the observaace of 
one 6it>gle precept will saye you, that the^ 
feet contrary doctrine \& the true one. ^ F«r 
yvhoso^ever shall keep the whole law, and jret 
ofiend in one point, he ib guilty of ail.'' Tbii^ 
is undoubtedly a very strong expres^ioBt but 
the peculiar circunxstancei^ of the cane edUeci 
^r it ; and it must be underdtood^ like B»aqy 
ether cpi>ci9e and proverlnal ]tiai^iQ>» of ^ tb& 
i^ame sort, with considerable ahatei^ei]^ 
^tnd alWwanees for the peculiar i4iomB^ and 
phraseology of the times sind the cowtri^f 
where it wai» used, and with a due cpnaidenit- 
tion also of the occasion which drew it forth, 
and of the specific object which the sp^k^ 
had in view. Now his object evidently ww 
to convince the Jewish Chriatian with wb3Qi . 
he wa» arguing, that he bad violated in ond 
material instance, the great royal law of ch^ 
rity ; that this was a very heinous oHence, 
and that while he was guilty of this^ ofience^ 
,his observance of the law in other respeetv 
would avail him nothing. Ijiut in ord^r to 
convince him of this, he was not obUged 
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to go the length of asserting, that whoever 
offended in one point was in fact guilty of 
oflending in all points, and would of course 
be punished hereafter with the same severity 
as those who had actually offended in all 
points. Thiswaspushing his argument much 
&rther than was necessary for his purpose. 
All he had to prove w as, that whoever vio- 
lated the divine law in any one important 
point, was guilty of a great sin, and if that 
«in was not done away by sincere repentance, 
and reliance on the merits of Christ, he 
would assuredly suffer the punishment due 
to that sin in a future state, notwithstanding 
his obedience to the law in all other in- 
stances. This was the only doctrine which 
he was called upon and which he meant to 
establish; and in fact it is the doctrine 
which he doe% establish in the verse imme- 
diately following the text, which clearly 
explains the meaning of the text itself, and 
by the illative particle for^ was evidently 
intended to explain it. For, (says he) He 
tiiat said, do not commit adultery, said also, 
do not kill ; now, if thou commit no adul- 
tery, yet if thou kill, thou art become a 
transgressor of the law. This is all that he 

** tA A 2 asserts. 
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asserts^. But if it had been his intention to 
prove that he who offended in one point, was, 
strictly speaking, guilty of offending in all 
points, his conclusion would have been very 
different; it would have been this: If thou 
commit no adultery, yet if. thou kill, thou 
art become a transgressor of the whole hm^ 
in every branch of it. But he says no such 
thing. He says only, thou art become a 
transgressor of the law; and must conse-^ 
quently expect the punishment due to that 
transgression, notwithstanding thy observe, 
ance of it in other respects. And as this^ 
verse must in all fair construction be consi* 
dered as a comment on the text, it clearly 
ascertains the meaning of it to be what is 
here stated, and nothing more*. 

From this examination and elucidation of 

the 

* llie tritth of the interpretation here given receives ' 
Ip-eat confirmation from some. remarks lately commuiicated . 
to me by a very learned and ingenious friend of mine« He 
observes, that the concludrog clauses of the gth^ loth^ and 
1 ith verses of the 2d Chapter of St. James (which we have 
been here considering) must necessarily be considered as; 
tquivalent to each other* These three verses are as follows; 

V, 9. If ye have respect of persons ye commits sin, 
tokiare convinced of the kfw as transgresson. ^ ' 

V. lOk jRr, 
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tihe passage before us, the following conclu- 
jgions may be drawn : 

First, that the oj^ences which the Apostle 
had in view throughout the whole of his 
reasoning, and of which he speaks in the 
text, were offences against some important 
branch of the evangelical law, such as that 
of Christian charity, for that is the very in- 
stance which he himself specifies*. 

2d. The 

V. lo. For, whosoevier shall keep the whole law, and yet 

offend in one point, he is guilty of all. 

¥.11. For^ be that said, Do not commit adultery, said 

also. Do not kill. Now, if thou commit no adultery, 

yet if thou kill, thou art become a transgressor of the 

law. 

To every one that considers these three verses attentively, 

as connected with each other, and particularly the force of 

the iyative particle for, in the two last, it will be evident 

that the loth is meant to prove the truth of the gth, And 

the 11th of the loth. But the proof entirely fails, and 

tlie lojth and 1 1 th verses, ar« left without meaning, unless the 

clauses in each verse, which ar£ printed in italics, werd 

intended to convey precisely the same idea. If this be 

admitted, the sense affixed to the tej^t, in this discourse, is 

iiiUy established. 

* Hoc vult Jacobus. Si quia observato reliquo Ev^ngelio 
prseceptum nnum in re inagni momenti negligat (quale est 
prt&ceptum caritatls quo proximum nocere vetamur) perinde 
c^se ac si alia etiam neglecta assent. Le Ciere in iojs. 

Offendat in uno\ nempe eorum quibus poena capitalis 
coi^tituta estt Pbotivs* 

AA3 
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ad. The offences he alludes to aie not 
casual transgressions arising from ignoranee^ 
inadvertence, surprise, or mere human in- 
firmity, but wilful and presumptuous sina 
IwhituaUy indulged*. For that violation of 
Christian charity with which Saint James 
charges the Jewish converts appears to havQ 
been their constant practice. 

3d. That although he who offends in one 
pomt will not be deemed equally guilty, or 
be subject to equal punishment with him 
who offends in all points; yet still the conse- 
quences of indulging himself even, in owe 
favourite sin wUl be sufficiently dreadful to 
deter him from such a practice, and to 
induce him without delay to repent apd 
reform. If he does not, he will in some 
maietial respects experience the same con- 
sequences, and be treated in the same 
manner as if he had been actually guilty 
of oflffending in all points. 

For in the first place he will be excluded 
from those glorious rewards hereafter, 
which, through the merits of our Redeemer, 
are promised to those that to the best of 
their power pay a. uniform obedience to alt 

the 

• Seeker's Sermons, v. vii. s^ j. p. 45* 
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the laws of Christ* The gates of heaven are 
shut against every habitual and unexpiated 
sin. He who lives and dies in the coristaM 
commission of any one presumptuouti sin^ 
dball have ntf more title to a futurie recom- 
pensef than if he had been guihy of every 
sfn; and in this sense, by offending in one 
point, he may not improperly be said to be 
girilty of all; for the consequence to him 
with regard to future happiness, will be the 
s^me as if he actually had been so. 

In the next place, he who is wilfully and 
habitually guilty of any one^ presumptuouii 
sin will be as certainly doomed to mne 
degree of future punishment, as if he had 
transgressed every divine command instead 
of one . The Scriptures denounce tribulation 
and cmguish against every said of man that 
doeth evil*. This indeed seems tlm natural 
coi^sequence of being excluded from rewardl 
For in ounr Lord's representation 6f the 
kit judgment, there are but tw^o classes 
into which all manldnd are dividedl, the 
wicked and the good, those who are 

punashed 

? Rom, ii. 9* 

A A 4 
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punished and those wh6 are rewarded. Be-** 

tween these there does not appear to be any 

middle rank, any neutral set of brings, who 

^re neither punished nor rewarded. The 

sheep are placed on the right hand, and the 

goats on the left, but we hear qf notie who 

bave.a station assigned them between both. 

They who donot " go away into life eternal," 

are ordered to depart into a. state of everlast-» 

ing punishment. And since the offender in 

one point cannot be among the first, . he 

must necessarily be among the last. In this 

then, as well as in the loss of heaven^ ha 

shares the fate of him who is guilty of all, 

. Thus far, then, the partial and the 

universal sinner agree. They are both ex-t 

eluded from happiness; they are. both 

sentenced to future punishment. But here 

the resemblance between them ceases, and 

the parallel must be pushed no farther. 

Here begins the parting point, the line of 

separation, between the two cases. Here 

that limitation of the text takes . place, 

which common justice and common sense 

jequire. Though the offender in one pointy 

apd the offender in all, ar^ both, doomed 

^7 .^ to 
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to punishment, yet it is by no means to 
equal punishment. It may be, and pro« 
bably is, the same in kindj but it cannot 
possibly be the same in degree. We have 
every assurance which reason and Scripture 
can give, that the future sufferings of sinners 
will be exactly suited to their respective 
crimes. The Judge of all the earth will as- 
suredly do right, and all the world shall see/ 
and acknowledge the perfect impartiality of 
his proceedings. Proportionable rewards 
and punishments are everywhere announced 
in the Gospel in the clearest and most ex^ 
plicit terms. We are told, that ^- some 
^^ shall be beaten with many stripes, Qnd 
*' some with few*;"' and that "it shall be 
^^ more tolerable for certain persons in the 
^* day of judgment than for others -f*,^' who 
shall receive " a greater condemnation*^ 
Whoever therefore thinks himself authorized 
by the text to go on from sin to sin, and to 
accumulate one crime upon another^ from a 
presumption that he shall not suffer more 
£)r offending io all points than for o£fe9ding 
only in onp ; and that^ after the first devia- 
tion from virtue, every subsequent vice may 

? Luke xij. ^. ^8, f Matt. x. 15, 
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be practised with impunity, will find fadm^ ^ 
self most fatally deceived. As sure as God 
is just, and the Gospel is true, so surely 
will the judgments of the last day be ifi<- 
fiicted on all impenitent offenders, not pro-' 
miscnously and indiscriminately, but 'm 
weight and measure preciseljr balanciffg 
their several demerits. And although from 
the text we may collect, that any one Tice^ 
habitually indulged, will as effectually ex-* 
elude ud from reward, and subject us to 
punishment, as if we had been; guilty c^ 
every Tiee ; yet the degrees of that punisb* 
ment* wift be . exactly proportioned to the 
number and the magnitude of the sins we 
have committed. 

That the sense here given to St. James'^ 
words is the true one, must, I think, b^ 
allowed by every one that will take the 
trouble of casting his eye on the chapter 
from^ whence the text is taken, and that 
whk^ immediately precedes it. He wiQ 
see that tl^ Apostle's reaisa&ing^ through om 
a great part of these ehaptens,. is directed 
against tiiaA most dangerous notion, whieh 
the heatt ol man has been at all times h»i 
top 1^ to entertain, and which the Jews, 

more 
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taore espemlly , carried to a most extiava-i 
gant height^ that universal holiness of Ufe h 
not necessary to salvation ; that a partial 
obedience to the divine law is Btifiicient to' 
secure both impunity and reward; and, 
that many virtues will cover and excuse one 
favourite vice. This was the error which 
the Apostle undertook to combat ; and in 
order to do this, it was not (as I have al- 
ready observed) necessary for him to prove, 
that he who offends in one point is, literally 
and strictly speaking, guilty of aH. Tbiisj 
was going not only beyond all bcmnds of 
credibility and truth, but JSkyapA every 
thing that his argument required. All diat 
this naturally led him to prove was, that mf 
impenitent offender^ even though he offended 
in one point only, skoidd either obtain re--* 
ward or escape, punishment. Accordingly,' 
it is this doctrine which he eiKleavours 
throughout the whole context to establish* 
It is this which; he liay^ down with peeotim' 
emphasis in the text; it is this whtoll he 
inciulcates a &w verses l^efore,^ m words 
neiady as forcible ss those ra the tq|Et, and 
whkh will assbt us in coffi&nniiig 1^ inteP» 
preladbQii here given of it. The ^ofdb I 

mean 
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mean are these : ** If any man among you^'* 
says he, ^^ seem to be religious, and bridleth 
*' not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
*^ hea^rtj that man's religion is vcun^" Here^ 
you see, is a specification of one particular 
point (that of habitual evil speaking, in all 
the worst senses of that word) in which 
be supposes that a man, in other respects 
religious and unblamable^ ofiends^f-. And 
what does he say of that man ? Why, that 
his religion is vain, is unprofitable, is useless 
to him^ will in the last day avail him no* 
things will neither entitle him to reward, 
nor exempt him from punishment. When, 
therefore, within a few verses after this, he 
resumes the argument, and says, " Whoso- 
^' ever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
" offend in one point, he is guilty of all/' 
who can have any doubt that he means 
nothing more than to express, in stronger 
and more comprehensive terms, the very 
same doctrine which he had just before laid 
down with regard to one, particular case? 
The clearness of the former passage re-^ 
fleets light on the obscurity of the latter ; 
and when St. James says, " Whosoever 
f * shall keep the whole law^ and yet offend 



"in 



f James (. 26» -j- See Bca^oo ia loc* 
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** in one point, he is guilty of allj"* it is 

exactly the same as if he had said, " Who- 

^' soever shall keep the whole law, and yet 

" ofiend in one point, that mans religion is' 

*^ vain:'' will be of no benefit to him in the 

great day of retribution. He will be as far 

from obtaining either impunity or reward^ 

as if he had been guilty of every sin, in-* 

stead of one*. 

The justness of this explanation will, I 

apprehend, appear in a still stronger light, 

if we try it (as all explanations of Scripture 

ought to be tried) by considering in one 

view the whole passage from whence the 

text 

* There is a very ingenious conjectore of Baulacre^s, ia ^ 
Wetstein, on the text in question, James ii. lo. Instead of 
the common reading, yty^tt rarrtn ffo;^o(, he proposes (with 
a very small variation) yiyou warru^ iro;go( : that is, he is 
undoubtedly guilty, he is clearly a transgressor of the law* , 
Just as it is said, Acts xxviii. 4, nanuq fottv^ iriy at^uvc^ 
«»T0(, '' No doubt this man is a inurderer." — Could this en[ieii- ' 
dation be established^ it would certainly remove all difficulty.- 
£ut it is not supported by any manuscript. And I doubt 
much whether the word tvoxog is ever used by any good 
writer, singly andabsohtely to signify guilty. It is generally 
fouad in construction with some noun to which it has a ref«- 
i^nce, and by which its sense is determined. Thus it is said, 
Matt. v. ai, iyo%o( Tj» x^M'fi; and^ xxvi. 66, ttoxoi •«!«•»; 
and in Demoetheaes; and other classical writer8> ii«;^ rtig 

»0/fOlf; &c« ^c* 
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text is taken^ and then subjoining sudb n 
paraphrase of it as the meaning here affixed 
to St. James's words requires. The entire 
context 15 as follows : 

If ye fulfil the royal law, according* to 
the Scripture, thou shalt love thy 

^ NEIOHBOITB AS THYSELF, ye do Well: 

but if ye have respect to persons, ye ccnn- 
** mit sin, and are convinced of the law as 
',^ transgressors. For whosoever shall 

*< KEEP THE WHOLE LAW, AND YET OJ- 
^^ FEITD 11^ ONE POINT, HE IS GUILTY 

*• OF ALL* For he that said, Do not com- 
** mit adultery, said also. Do not kill. Now, 
if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou 
kill, thou art become a transgressor of the 
law. So speak ye, and so do, as they that 
^ shall be judged by the law of liberty. 
** For he shall have judgment without 
" mercy, that hath showed no mercy, and 
" mercy rejoiceth against judgment.^' 

If the principles advanced in this dis- 
course be true, and the conclusions just, 
the sense of this very obscure passage will 
be what is here subjoined. 

If you fulfil the great laW of loving 

TOUR NEIGHBOUR AS YOURSELVES^ 

(whi<:ii. 
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(which, haviQg been adopted, explained, 
«nd enforced by our spiritual sove- 
fiEiG33^, Christ, and made one of the two 
great branches of his rehgion, may be 
justly called the royal law); if, I say^ 
you fulfil this law in all its various parfai, 
you do well. But if you show such an 
unchaiitable respect of persons as I have 
specified above, you thereby violate that 
royal law, you commit a great sin, and must 
expect ti^ punishment due to that sin« 
There is indeed, I know, a doctrine pre^ 
valent among you, which some of you may 
be apt to think will secure you from this 
punishment. You have been told by your 
Jewish instructors, not only that a life of 
virtue in general will atone for the habitual 
practice of any single vice, but, that, if you 
observed punctually one great precept of 
the law J and violated all the rest, it should 
be well with you, and your days should 
be prolonged, and you should possess the 
«arth *. You may therefore possibly flatter 
yourselves, that although you do perpetually 
trangtess the great law of charity by an 

undue 



* S^e Pocock op Hosea xiv. 2. p. 683 ; and Whitby 00 
9amesn. 11. 
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undue respect of persons, yet, on account of 
your obedience to the moral law in other 
instances, you will not only escape punish-v 
ment, but. obtain reward « But this is a most 
dangerous and delusive notion. It is one of 
those old judaical prejudices that still retain 
thjeir hold upon your minds,, where thej 
have been early and deeply impressed by 
the corrupt traditions and false glosses of 
your rabbinical interpreters of the law. But 
be not deceived. It is so far from being 
true, as you have been taught to think, that 
he who observes one great precept of the 
IctWy observes the whole ^ that the very re* 
vers^ of this is the truth. For I say unto 
you, that whosoever shail keep the 

WHOLE LAW, AND YET OFFtND IN ONB 
POINT, HE is GUILTY OF ALL; Sofar^l 

mean, guilty of all, that he shall be no 
more entitled either to impunity or to re-*r 
ward, than if he had transgressed in every 
point instead of one. For you know very 
well, that " HE WHO said, do not com-» 

" MIT ADULTERY, SAID ALSO, DO NOt 

*' KILL."' Every precept of the law pro*- 
ceeds from the same divine Lawgiver. If 
therefore " you commit no adultery, yet if 

*< you 
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" yoH kill/* if you observe one command 
and break another, you rebel agaiirst that 
divine Lawgiver, you plainly become a trans- 
gressor of bis law in one instance, and must 
cmiseq^ently suffer the punishment nntxtted 
H that tremsgresshn^ nertwithstanAng the 
punctuality of your obedience in aH other 
instances. This perhaps yoa will think a 
kard saying, and May hare entertained 
hope» that you should experience mote 
indulgent treatment under the law of the 
Gospel, which you heste so often heard em- 
f^wrtieally s«yled f Hfi law ap LlBEftTY. 
And »^uch, in ma^ny hapoftant sensei^, it 
certainly is. It has delivered you from the 
heavy yoke ef ceremonial observances; it 
ka» set jrou free from the " curse of the law, 
^* froHv the ministratiort of deathr, from the 
*• letter that kiWeth,^' and has called you 
iflto " the glorious liberty of the childri^n 
^V«f God*." ** So SPEAK YE then, and So 
^ Bio, AS TMEY THAT SMAtiti imdotibtedly 

"* BE jUftOIU Bt THE lAW OE LIBERTIT.*' 

Bat mistake not the nature of fhrsLriTERTr. 

Do 

, * Gal. iii. 13. 2 Cot, iik 7. Hmd. tin. ai. 
VOL. I. B B 
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Do not fancy it to be a liberty of tranfj- 
gressing any precept which you find it dif- 
ficult to observe. Though the Gospel has 
emancipated you from the slavery of the 
ritual law^ yet it has not in the smallest 
degree released you from the obligations of 
the moral law. On the contrary, it confirms 
and establishes that law. Were it to ajlow, 
or even connive at, the indulgence of any 
one favourite passion, it would be a law, 
not of liberty^ but of licentiousness. It will 
not therefore, it cannot, suffer the breach 
even of one single divine command to pass 
unpunished. He, consequently, ** shall 

" HAVE JUDGMENT WITHOUT MERCY, 
*' THAT HATH SHEWED NO MERCY:'" he 

that transgresses the great law of mercy ^ or 
Christian charity, shall not, on account of 
his obedience in other respects, be exempted 
by the mercy of God from the punishment 
due to that offence. But if, on the contrary, 
he uses his best endeavours to fulfil every 
precept in the Gospel, and especially that 
most important one of mercy or univer- 
sal love, then shall " mercy rejoice 
AGAINST judgment:'' his casual trans- 
gressions 
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gressions and infirmities shall meet with 
mercy at the hand of his Almighty Judge ; 
and the same compassion shall at the last 
day be graciously extended to him, which 
he himself has shown to his offending or his 
distressed fellow-creatures. 



BBS 
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James ii. lo. 

WHOSOEVER. SHALL KEEP THE WHOLE 
LAW, AND YET OFFEND IN ONE 
POINT, HE IS GUILTY OF ALL. 

T T has, I hope, been sufficiently proved, 
that the interpretation given of these 
words, in the preceding Discourse, is not 
arbitrary and conjectural ; but grows out of 
the context and the occasion, and is con* 
formable to the whole tenor of St. Jameses 
argument, and the particular object he. had 
in view. It makes no greater abatemeot in 
the apostle's expression than the peculiar 
ardour and energy of the Scripture-language, 
and the concise sententiousness of prover- 
bial maxims, absolutely require ; no greater 
than is authorized by the soundest rales of 
criticism, and the practice of the soberest 
expositors in many similar instances* At 
the same time, it seems to stand clear of 
all the objections which have been usually 

B B 3 urged 
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urged against the text. It leaves no room 
to charge it with extravagant and undis* 
tinguishing severity, and the doctrine it 
presents to us is confirmed by the whole 
tenour of Holy Writ. 

Every one in the least conversant with 
Scripture must know, that the rewards o/ 
Christianity are there promised to those only 
who, to the best of their power, endeavour 
" to stand perfect and complete in all the 
" will of God * ; and that its punishments 
are denounced against every habitual sin of 
every kind, without any exception made in 
favour of those who offend in one point only, 
and observe all the rest-f*. And as this is 
the universal language of Scripture, so is it 
perfectly conformable to every principle of 
reason, justice, and equity. 

In regard to a future recompense, the 
case will not admit a doubt. Eternal life 
being the free and voluntary gift of God, 
he may certainly give it on whatever terms 
he thinks fit to prescribe. The terms he 
has prescribed ^re, faith in Christy and obe- 
dience to all his laws. Whoever therefore 
does not comply with the terms required, 

Cdfl 
Col. iy. 12. f Rom. ii. 9. 
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can have no claim to the favour granted on 
those terms, and those only. Although the 
offender in one point may possibly go so 
far as to flatter himself that he shall not be 
punished for his offence, yet he can never 
surely expect to be rewarded for it. It would 
indeed be strange, if all who had only one 
favourite vice should be admitted to a state 
of felicity hereafter. For, since different men 
are, by their different inclinations, led to 
transgress in different ways, it must by this 
means come to pass, that sinners of every 
denomination would find their way to heaven. 
And thus, instead of meeting there, as we 
are taught to expect, with ** the spirits of just 
^ men made perfect*,'^ and an illustrious as- 
sembly of saints and angels, we should find 
ourselves surrounded, in the very mansions 
of bliss, with such sort of company as we 
should be ashamed to be seen in upon earth. 
Nothing therefore can be more undeniably 
reasonable and just, than that the habitual 
transgressor of any one divine command 
should be excluded from future happiness. 
Yet still perhaps it may be thought hard, 

that 

* Hcb. xii. 23. 
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that&e ishowld be doomed to future miscrj^. 
Th<era is scarce any thing we are apt to 
think 80 nea^onable, and so natural, as thiit 
a Dumber of gopd qualities should atone for 
one bad habit, and j^beltfjr us from puiai^h* 
me&t, at least, if not enttitle us to reward. 
Yet why tshould we expect ti^is from l^ 
Gospel diBpensatioii, when m the ordinary 
course of God's providence we find it quite 
otherwise? How oftf® do we see, ia tiie 
affdirs iof this world, not ooly that cne haln^ 
tu^l ^ice^ h^X tbat one smglc wrong action^ 
Will, in spite of a thousand eKceUeaciefiK, 
draw after it tbe ruin of fortune, fame, and 
eyfity earthly comfort? The case is the 
samje in the ecojiomy of nature, and the 
ardficial institutions of civil society. The 
health of the human body is the result of 
perfect order in every part. If tlie slightest 
member be indisposed, it disturbs the ease 
of tbe whole, and " every noember sui&rs 
with it/' In the body politic a complete 
obedience to the laws is the only tide to the 
protection of the state ; and a single crinie, 
notwithstanding all our other services, will 
reeder us obnoxious to its punishments. 
Add to this, that in all compacts and cove- 
nants 
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nants whitih -we enter into with on6 another, 
concerning our worldly affairs, the breach of 
any one essential condition vacates the cove- 
nant, and deprives us of all the benefits we 
claim under it. Now, the title we have to 
everlasting happiness hereafter is founded 
solely, not on the precarious ground of our 
own imperfect services ; for " we are all uh- 
" profitable servauts* ;'^ but on the sure b«is 
of that e^cacious covenant, which was made 
between God and us through the mediation 
of our Redeemer, and which he sealed with 
his own blood upon the cross. All the pre^ 
cepts of the Gospel are so many conditions 
of this covenant, which we have promised, 
and which we q.re bound to observe. If 
therefore we wilfully and habitually violate 
any one of these conditions, though we re- 
ligiously observe all the rest, w^e evacuate 
the covenant, we forfeit our federal right 
(the only right we have) to the pardon ^f 
our sins, and consequently lay ourselves 
open again to the punishment that is na^ 
turally due to them. Where then can be 
the ground for complaining of severity in 
this respect? What pretence can we have 

for . 

* Luke xvii. lo. 
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V . 
for murmuring at our Judge, if he observes 

the same measures of justice in the next 
world, which the'general course of his pro- 
vidence in this gives us reason to expect ; 
if he treats us, in a future state, with no 
greater rigour than we ourselves, in our 
most important concerns, think it equitable 
and prudent to exercise towards each other ? 

But will not God then judge us in mercy ? 
Will he have no compassion on human infir- 
mity ? Will he be extreme to mark and to 
punish every thing that is done amiss, not- 
withstandmg the punctuality of our obedi- 
ence in all other respects ? 

That God will judge us in mercy there can 
be no doubt; what, alas! would become of 
the very best of us, if he did not? But that 
he will suffer his mercy to annihilate his 
justice, by allowing any one of his laws to 
be insulted with impunity, is what no rea- 
sonable man can possibly suppose. We need 
not be much afraid of leaving no room foj 
the exercise of mercy. After we have done 
all we can, after we have kept the whole 
law, without exception, with all the care 
and punctuality we are able; there will be 
still enough left for God to pardon, and the 

^ most 
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most perfect of us will have abundant 
occasion for the utmost display of his cle- 
mency towards us. In our observance of 
every law, there will be innumerable defects 
and errors, which are the proper objects of 
divine compassion. These he has promised 
to forgive, on our sincere repentance, for 
the sake and through the merits of Christ 
Jesus ; and on the same grounds we hav6 
good reason to hope that great allowance 
will be made for such failings and infirmities 
as we watch and strive and pray against, and 
persevere in opposing. Kut we must not 
expect the same mercy to be extended to 
any wilful and presumptuous transgression, 
if habitually persisted in, without repentance 
and reformation. And even with regard to 
our best virtues, if they can, with all their 
own blemishes, obtain acceptance through 
the intercession of our Redeemer, they do 
full as much as we have any reason to 
expect from them. They have no super- 
abundant merit of their own ; and can 
therefore have none to spare for other pur- 
poses, to serve as a covering, for some 

favourite sin. 

The 
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The result then of the whole ig, that the 
only sure ground of admission to Heaven, 
and of security against future punishmeji^t, 
is reliance on the merits of our Redeemer, 
and an unreserved (though too often, God 
knows, imperfect) obedience tp eoery precept 
in the Gospel. There is indeed airways mie 
which we find it more difficult to observe 
than the rest, ^nd which for that reason we 
wt very desirous not to observe at all. But 
if we are in earnest about our everlas^ting 
welfare, our obedience in this point aUo, 
however painful, is indispensably necessary. 
It is that cross which we are ordered to take 
up when we are commanded to foUow^ Christ. 
It is the yoke he imposes upon us, the bur- 
tiien he requires us to beq,r. To decline, 
this, is at once, to reject the terms of our 
slalvation, and to forfeit all pretensions to 
divine favour. It is to no purpose to urge 
the exactness of our obedience in other in- 
stances. Our good deeds can be no other- 
wise acceptable in the sight of God, than 
as they flow from a principle of love to him, 
and obedience to his laws, as revealed tons 
in the Gospel of his blessed Son. But if 

we 
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we constantly transgress these laws in any- 
one important point, it is impassible that out 
observance of the rest should proceed from 
any religious motive. If such a motive in- 
fluenced us in some points, it would infiuence 
us in everi/ point, and would never allow us, 
in any instance, to persist in a direct opposi- 
tkoito the commands of the God we. loved. 
The love of ourselves, the love of power, of 
praise, of pleasure, o( gain, may in many 
CMe» lead us to virtue ; and it will be evi- 
dent that we followei} no worthier guides, 
iiy when they lead'us to vice, we follow thera 
without reluctance, and are as ready to 
break any of God's- laws at their suggestion, 
as to observe them. 

Let U9 bring this mratter home* to ounr own 
bosoms, let us judge from our owu sen- 
timents unA feelings on similar occasions. 
Should we think that man a sincere friend to 
US) who, where iA coincided with his naturail 
propenditieS) where i* fiatteried his vanity er 
i«df»lged his pridfe, where it served his am- 
bition or promoted his interest would very 
readily show us a^y mark of kmdness and 
regas'd; butt, where it thwarted any of these 
views, would most shamefully desert us, al- 
though 
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though in the utmost need of his assistence ? 
Or, should we think that servant worthy of 
his hire, and of our favour, who although 
in other points he behaved well, yet in one 
material part of his business, where his ser- 
vice was piost necessary, and most acceptable^ 
to us, acted in direct opposition to our express 
orders? Should we not call the one a deceit- 
ful friend, and the other a worthless servant, 
and renounce them both with the contenipt 
and indignation they deserved? And how then 
can we imagine that God will accept such a 
service at our hands as the meanest man 
a,mongst us would think an insult upon him ? 
How can we suppose that he will be content 
with the leavings of our passions; will be 
satisfied with our observance of those laws 
.which we have not perhaps the least inclinar- 
tion or temptation to transgress ; and overlook 
our disobedience in that only point where we 
can show the sincerity of our attachment to 
him ; where our passions and our interests 
interfere with our duty, and strongly prompt 
us to rebel against our Maker ? 

" Let then every one that names the name 
** of Christ depart from iniquity *^' of every 

kind. 

♦ 2 Tim, ii, 14. 
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kind. Let him " eschew his own pefcuUar 
wickedness/' Let him take a resolution of 
immediately repenting of and relinquishing 
that favourite sin which does most easily beset 
him; and if his repentance is sincere, and his 
reformation effectual, his past otfendeswill for 
the sake, and through the merits of Christ, 
(who came into the world for the very purpose 
of saving sinners) be forgiven and blotted 
out; and he will be restored to the favour of 
God, and received into the arms of his mercy. 
But if, on the contrary, he wilfully and obsti- 
nately persists through life in any one pre- 
sumptuous and habitual sin, he will be as 
effectually excluded from reward, and sub- 
jected to some degree of punishment, as if he 
had offended in all points instead of one. 

This is the true, the genuine doctrine of 
holy writ. The doctrine of the worlds I 
know^ is of a very different complexion ; and 
we have been favoured with systems of mo- 
rality, and plans of education, of a much more' 
compliant and commodious, and indulgent 
temper*. The substance of them is com- 

» prised 

* The well-known Letters of a deceased nobleman to his 
son, Were published a few months before this sermon was 
preached at St James's. 
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prised in a few words ; *' adulation to those 
" we despise, courtesy to those we hate, con- 
•' nectiona without friendship, professions 
" without meaning, good-humour without 
** benevolence, good manners without mo- 
^\ rals^ appearances saved and realities sacri- 
^^ iiced/' These are the maxims which are 
now to enlighten afid improve mankind ; 
and, QS they come recommended with evet y 
. advantage that wit, and ease, and elegame 
of composition, can give them, there is \mt 
too much reason to apprehend that a large 
part of the rising generation will receive these 
oracles with implicit faith, and consider tlimr 
authority as sovereign and supreme in. scune 
of the most essential articles of moral con- 
duct. The times did not seem to call for dliy 
new encouragemients to hcentiousness. But 
what else can be expected^ when (as thtt 
prophet complains) '^ men feirsake the femir 
" tarn of livhig waters, and hew thera^ oxtt 
^' cisterns, broken cisterns, that can bold i» 
"water*;'' when deserting the plmii. ro«d 
of moral rectitude which Revelation sets be- 
fore them, they strike out into devious and 
crooked paths, and form a fanciful system 

, of 

* Jcr. ii. 13» 
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of their own, in which every thing is model- 
led exactly to their mind ; in which vices are 
transformed into virtues, and virtues into 
vices, just as it happens to suit their particu- 
lar taste and convenience ? Can there possi^- 
bly be a more convincing proof of the utter 
inabihty of human wisdom, even in its most 
improved and exalted state, to undertake the 
direction of our moral behaviour, and the 
absolute necessity of light from above to 
guide our steps aright, even in what we ar^e 
pleased to call this enlightened age? Can 
any thing morp clearly show the infinite 
obligations we are under to Christianity, for 
taking this important business out of the 
hands of man, and placing it in the hands 
of God : for marking out to us one straight, 
undeviating line of conduct, and forbidding 
us, under the severest penalties, to turji 
aside from it " to the right hand or to the 
left?'' Who does not now see the wisdom, 
the reasonableness, the utiHty of the doctrine 
in thhtext, that " whosoever shall keep the 
^^ whole law, and yet offend in one point, he 
*^ is guilty of all?'' Who does not see, that 
to recede one tittle from the true meaning pf 
this declaration, is to open a door for the 
VOL. I.. c c ^ admissioa 
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admission of every imaginabk imquitj? 
When once we begin to question the^neces* 
sity of vmvcFsal holiness ; yjifheti once we 
begin to make laws for ourselves, and to 
determine peremptorily that thU virtue is 
illiberal^ and thai impracticable, tJm vice 
a pardonaMe frailty ^ and that a necessary 
accompli«bment, it ia easy to perceive, that 
there must soon be an end of all distin^tk)!! 
between right and wrong. If one man, for 
instance, thinks that adultly and hypocrisy 
are in certain circumstances, and on certain 
occasioito, allowable ; why may not another 
claim the like indulgence for anger, pride> 
amlHtion, or revenge, aiKi rank them also in 
the number of genteel and reputable vices? 
There is, in fact, hardly a crime in nature 
which has not somewhere or other a patron 
and defender. And thus^ if every man, in- 
stead of eschewing his own peculiar wicked- 
ness, is to have an exemption granted him 
from every restraint which he happens to 
think inconvenient, the duties of r4igion 
will be all picked out of the Gospel one by 
one, till there is not a single virtue left, 
which may not be evade4 whenever we 
think fit. 
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^Tbu instttnoe thani^ among a tbausand 
otb&ri^ mty serve to oonviaceua, how dan- 
gerous it would be to allow &e ^malleBt 
latitude in ^ terms and measures of obe^ 
dience ; and how ne^^essarj it ii for l^o%e^ 
who are the appointed guatrdiaiis of eyas^ 
QRhtoAij TR^tHy to watdi over it with 
unnsRiitted vigiJanoe ; and on no aooount to 
lower the sublime tone of Gospel tnoraUty^ 
in order to make it apeak a softer language^ 
and accommodate it to the &nclful ooqceits 
and corrupt caduistrj of w'orldly wisdom* 
Men may undoubtedly act by whatever rule 
they please ; but the rule by which they will 
he judged is that of the Gospel; and all 
that we can do is to lay it plainly and fHirly 
before them, and warn them loudly of the 
danger of following any other guide. They 
may fancy, if they will, that improved and 
elevated minds are abovd vulgar restraints ; 
that what is vice in a low station, by ascend-r 
ing into a superior region, leaves its dregs 
behind, and is sublimated into virtue; that 
dissimulation, though a base c^in, is a 
r^ecessai'y one*; and that the grossest 

irregularities, 

^ A heathm Xf^Qtsii^X '^^, howev^f , it seci)[is, of a dilFerent 
jQpitilon. £x omni vita ftimulatio 8c dissimulatio tullenda 
est, Cic. de Off. 1. iii» c. 15. 

c c ?. 
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irregularities, when they help to embellish 
^ur manners, are not vices of the heart, 
but little infirmities of youth, which are 
sure to meet with indulgence here, and 
impunity hereafter. If men of ingenuity 
choose to amuse themselves with such 
imaginations as these; and if others think 
it prudent to take them for their guide 
rather than Gody they must do it at 
their own peril. But they who pretend to 
any principle, or any religion, will do well 
to remember, that He who has the sole 
right of regulating our conduct, and who 
alone can inform us on what terms he 
will receive or reject us for ever, He 
has prescribed to us a very different course 
of behaviour. He requires from us, not 
merely the appearance^ but the reality; 
not the "form only, but the power of 
godliness.'' He holds out the same rule 
of life to high and low, to rich and poor: 
" He regardeth not the persons of men^;" 
and, if he has given any one human 
being " a license to sin,'' let that license 
be produced. He commands us not to con^ 
form to a corrupt world, not to flatter and 
dissemble^ in order to please and deceive 

all 
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all mankind, but " in simplicity and 
** GODLY SINCERITY, to have ouF con- 
** versation in the world */^ What some call 
pardonable infirmities, He calls vices of the 
heart ; and plainly tells us that they defile 
the man'f^ And, to cut off all hopes of in- 
dulgence to any favourite sin, even though 
surrounded with a constellation of virtues, 
he declares, that " whosoever shall keep the 
" whole law, and yet offend in one point, 
** he is guilty of all/' 

^ t Cor. 1. 12. t ^^^ ^v. ] 8« 
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Luke iv. 17, 18, 19, ao. 

AND TQERE WAS DELIVERED UNTO HIM 
THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET ESAIAS. 
AND WHEN HE HAD OPEl^ED THE 
BOOK, HE FOUND THE PLACE WHERE 
IT WAS WRITTEN, 

THE SPIRIT OJ? THE JjORD IS UPON ME, 
BECAUSE HE HATH ANOINTED ME TO 
PREACH THE GOSPELTO THE POOR; HE 
HATH SENTME TO HEAL THE BROKEN- 
HEARTED, TO PREACH DELIVERANCE 
TO THE CAPTIVES, ANI> RECOVERING 
OF SIGHT TO THE BLIND, TO SET AT 
LIBERTY THEM THAT ARE BRUISED, 

TO PREACH THE ACCEPTABLE TEAR OP 
THE LORD. 

AND HE CLOSED THE BOOK, AND HE 
OAVE IT AGAIN TO THE MINISTER, 
AND SAT DOWN. AND THE EYES OP 
ALL THEM THAT WERE IN THE SYNA- 
GOGUE WERE FASTENED ON HIM. 

IN this manner did our gracious Redeemer 
open his divine commission ; with a dig-^ 
Xiity and a tendernes3, both of language and 

c c 4 of 
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of sentiment, which we shall in vain look for 
in any other public teacher of religion. We 
may easily conceive, that after he had ut- 
tered this noble prophecy, " the eyes of all 
" them that were in the synagogue^' would 
be " fastened on him/* They all imme-^ 
diately " bare him witness, and wondered at 
** the gracious words that proceeded out of 
** his mouth*/' This admiration indeed of 
theirs soon gave way to far other emotions, 
and in consequence of the just reproof they 
received from him, for their perverse and 
senseless prepossessions against him, " they 
" were filled with wrath, and thrust him out 
" of their city-f-/' But we, who have no such 
prejudices and passions as theirs to mis- 
lead our judgments and overpower our na- 
tural feelings, must necessarily be filled with 
love and reverence towards him, when M^e 
read that sublime and affecting declaration 
of his intentions, which is conveyed in the 
words of the text. We cannot but per- 
ceive that " the Spirit of the Lord was 
" indeed upon him,'' and that he was in 
truth the person to whom the passage 

in 

• Luke iv. 20, 22, f Luke iv. 28, 29. 
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m Isaiah, which be recited, evidently re* 
ferred. We know that our Lord most com- 
pletely verified the words of the prophet, 
both in their literal and their spiritual 
meaning. He preached the Gospel to the 
poor in fortune, the poor in spirit, and the 
poor in religious knowledge. He healed the 
broken-hearted; he raised and comforted 
those that were oppressed with calamity, 
with.disease, and with isin. To him that was 
bowed down with infirmity, either of body 
or ,of soul, his language was, '^ Son, be of 
•* good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee; 
^ go in peace, and sin no more/' " He 
" strengthened the weak hands, and con- 
** firmed the feeble knees; he said to them 
** that were of a fearful heart, 3e strong, 
*^ fear not, behold your God will come. He 
" will come and save you*.^' •' He gave 
" sight also to the blind ;"" he removed the 
film from the mental as well as from the 
corporeal eye ; and to those that " sat in 
" darkness, and in the shadow of death,"' he 
disclosed at once the cheerful light of daj^ 
and the still more glorious light of divine 
truth. " To the captives,*' to them that 

* Isaiah xxxv. 3, 4. 
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ware " braisedf be preached djeliverawpe/^ 
He preached a doctrioe which not only n^ 
leased from spiritual bondage those that! baid 
been enthralled and led captive by tjiieir 
sins, but 5o apftened and subdued the most 
ferocious minds, and diffused tfaiDughout 
the earth such a spirit of mildness^ gentle* 
ness, mercy, and humanity, that the beairy 
chains of personal slavery were giiadwdiy 
broken in most parts of the Christian world ; 
and they that had been for so many ages 
bruised by the cruel and oppressive hatid of 
pagan masters, wisre at length set free. 

Thus did our blessed Lord ax^compiish 
what the prophet foretold, and what he^ by 
the inspiration of that " Spirit which was 
upon him,^' so explicitly applied to himself. 
It is therefore evidently incumbent on those 
who are the appointed teachers of his reli- 
gion, and more especially on that vener- 
able SOCIETY, whose professed design and 
province is the propagation op his 
GOSPEL IN FOREIGN parts, to tresud as 
nearly as they can in the steps of their 
heavenly Master, and carry on, to the best 
of their abilities, that gracious and benevo^-^ 
lent work which he begun. It was plainly 

^^ 000 
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one great ptirpose of his life to relieve misery 
of every kind, and under every shape; and 
his chief attention was, agreeably to his de«- 
ekration in the text^ bestowed on the Aiost 
indigent, the most ignorant, the most help- 
less, and the most wretched of the human 
^cies. Too many there are, God knows, 
in every quarter of the unenlightened world, 
who stand in need of our compassionate 
assistance toward the relief of their wants, 
both temporal and spiritual ; and it is a most 
melancholy consideration, that so large a 
part of the habitable globe continues still 
unacquainted with the blessings of true re«- 
ligion. But there is erne class of our fellow- 
creatures which has such distinguished pre*^ 
eminence in misery of almost every kind, 
and which so exactly corresponds to all that 
variety of wretchedness enumerated in the 
text, that one would almost be tempted to 
think our Saviour actually alluded to them, 
and had their case anK)ng the other great 
events of futurity, in his eye. For when he 
speaks of the " poor, the broken-hearted, 
*' the blind, the captive, the bruised,'' who 
can forbear thinking on that unhappy race 
of beings, the Afncan Slaves in our 

West 
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West Indian Colonies? If there are any hu- 
tnan creatures in the world who concentrate 
in themselves every species of evil here enu- 
merated, who are at once poor and broken- 
hearted, and blind, and captive, and bruised^, 
our Negro-slaves are beyond all comparison 
those creatures. Even in a literal sense, this 
description is in several circumstances a just 
picture of their situation ; but, in a figura* 
tive and spiritual meaning, it may,^ with the 
strictest truth, be apphed to them. They 
are in general considered as mere machines 
and instruments to work with, as having 
neither understandings to be cultivjated 
nor souls to be saved. To the greater 
part, not so much as the mere ceremony 
of baptism is administered; and scarce 
any enjoy sufficient leisure or assistance 
for a proper degree of instruction in the 
doctrines and the duties of religion. Sun- 
day is indeed a day which they are , 
generally indulged with for their own use; 
but they spend it commonly, not in at- 
tending public worship, or receiving private 
instruction, but in visiting and trafficing 
with each other, or in cultivating their 
own little allotments qf land, for which, 

except 
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except in one island, that of Jamaica, they 
have seldom any other time allowed them*. 
Thus it comes to pass, that in the British 
islands alone there are upwards of four 
hundred thousand human beings-f-, of whom 
much the greater part live most literally 
without God in the world; without any 
knowledge of a Creator or Redeemer; with- 
o^t any one principle either of natural or 
revealed religion; without the idea of one 
moral duty, except that of performing 
their daily task, and escaping the scourge 
that constantly hangs over them. The con- 
sequence is, that they are hteathens, not only 
in their hearts, but in their lives, and, 
knowing no distinction between vice and 
virtue, they give themselves up freely 
to the grossest immoralities, without so 

much 

* There is even a market held in the island on Sundays, 
|o which the slaves resort ; a profanation of the Lord's day 
fl$ needless as it is irreverent^ Stfi Long's Hkt, of Jamaica, 
vol. ii. p. 491, 49<2. > 

f The nuniher of slaves in the several West India islands 
oow in our possession, or restored to us by the treaty of th^ 
present year, 1783, were, a short time before the war, said to 
be about 410,000. The Negroes in the French islands were, 
in 1777, computed at 386,500. The Abbe Raynal statpa the 
Mrhole number of African slaves in America and the W.est 
Jn^ia islands ^t 1,409,000. Hist, Phil. vol. iv. p. 15. 
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much as being conscious that thej are 

doing wrong^ 

A condition such as this, in which so many 
thousands of our unoflfeading feUowH^rea^ 
tures are involved, cannot but excite the 
compassion of every feeling heart ; and it 
must be matter of no small surprise, aod of 
the deepest concern, that, excepting a few 
instances, which deserve the highest ptais^, 
no eflS^ctual means have yet been put in 
practice, either on the part of those indivi^ 
duals who are most nearly interested id the 
welfiire of these poor wretches, or oi the go^ 
vemment under which they live, to rescue 
them out of this spiritual captivity, so mucli 
worse than even that temporal one (heavy as 
it is) to which thev are condemned. Almost 
the only considerable attempts that have 
been made to deliver them from this de- 
plorable state of ignorance, have been made 
by this venerable Society; which has bad 
this object, among others, constantly in 
view, and in the prosecution of it has not 
been sparing either of labour or expense^ 

But 

* We are informed^ on good authorit}'-, that the Megroes 
tre allowed an unlimifed indulgence in those vi.ces which are 
^^pre»»ly reprobated by the Christian doctrine. Long's Hist, 
of Jamaica^ vol. ii. p. 409. 414. 424. 
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But it must he owned tliat our endeavours 
have not hitilierto been attended with the 
desired auceess. This, however, has been 
owing, not to what some do^e willing to sup* 
pose, an impossibility in the nature of the 
thing itsdif ; not to any absolute incapacity 
in the Africans to receive or retain religious 
knowledge (a pretence contradicted by the 
best testimony, and by repeated experience) 
but to accidental^ and, I trust, surmountable 
causes; to the prejudices formerly enter* 
tained by many of the planters against the 
instruction and conversion of their slaves; to 
the wiant which the latter have experieticed 
of sufficient time and opportunity for this 
purpose ; to the abject, depressed^ degraded, 
unciviUzed^ unbefriended, immoral state, in 
which the Negroes have been so long sufliered 
to remain; to the very Uttle attention paid 
ifco them on the part of government ; to the 
almost total want of laws to protect and en- 
courage them, and to soften, in some degree, 
the rigours of their condition*; to the 

necessity, 

* The regulations that have been formerly made in the 
British West India islands^ respecting the slaves^ 'breathe a 
spirit of extreme severity and rig€ur. There are law9 in 

, abundance 
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necessity, in short, which the Society itself* 
has hitherto been under of listening to other 
claims of a very pressing and important na* 
ture ; and of employing a large share of its 
fund in disseminating religious knowledge, 
and providing for the maintenance of public 
worship in other parts of his majesty's domi^ 
nions, where its assistance was much wanted, 
and most earnestly and repeatedly solicited. 
These, I apprehend, are the principal 
obstacles which have hitiierto retarded 
the general conversion of the Negroes. 
But what then are we to do? Are we 
utterly to abandon this great conc^n, to 
consider it as a, desperate, impracticable, 
visionary project, to renounce all hopes 
of ever making any effectual progress in it, 
and, of course, to consign over several hun- 
dred thousands of our fellow creatures to 
the grossest ignorance, irreligion, and hea- 
thenism for ever ? It is impossible that any 

such 

abundance to punish, but scarce any to protect them* Even 
the wilful murder of a Negro> from toantonntss (as the law 
expresses it) and blood^-mindedness, is, in Barbadoes, punished 
oiAy by a small pecuniary fine. Some undoubtedly meet with 
kind and i|idulgent masters, whose natural humanity stands 
in the place of laws; but in general it is to be feared they 
feel most sensibly the want of legal protection* 
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Sticli idea should ever enteir into our mit&dd. 
On the contrary, we shall certainly cdn^ 
aider the failure of our former attempts ai 
a strong and powerful call upon us t6 
Tedouble our diligence and activity in thi* 
most laudable undertaking, and the im- 
pediments we have hitherto met with^ far 
from extinguishing or abating our honest 
fceal, will On the contrary anin!iate us with 
fresh ardour, and put Us upon trying fiew 
expedients to surmount them. If such be 
our resolution, there are the strongest rea* 
sons to believe that our generous efforts 
will finally be crowned with success^ There 
&re at present several favourable circum- 
stances, which , may well inspire us with 
hopes of a more prosperous issue to our 
pious labours. Many excellent tracts have 
within these few years been published, both 
in this and other countries, on the subject 
of Negro Slavery ; and a still' more excel- 
lent ori^ will, I hope, soon see the light*; 

all 

* Mr. Ramsay's Essay on the Treatment of the N^gro 
Slaves in the British West India Islands, This was one of 
tbe first tracts on the subject which excited the attention of 
the Public ; and contributed perhaps more than any other 

VOL. I. D D ^ 
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all which can hardly £ax\ by degrees to t^ 
xfiQxe the prejudices (if aay a till ri^maip) 
of the West Iqdian plantprs, and expite the 
attentiqo of GoveqipieBt to this most iiq^ 
pqrtaQt ol:(J0ct ; which mu9t s^tii^fy the fqj^ 
iner that it is not only their duty but 
thfsir intere$t to copsult a l|tt}e i^^ore both 
the present comfort and the future salvar 
tion of their slaves : and must convince the 
latter that it highly becomes the wipdom 
of the provincial legislatures to give som^ 
countenance to thewretched Africans who 
are under their power, and to eii^ct, as the 
Frenph government has long si^fice done, a 

€ODl? 

to the parliamentary inquiry into tBe nature of tbe slave 
trade, which a few years afterwards took place* With the 
aathor of it, Mr. Ramsay^ I was well acquainted, having 
been for several years a near neighbour to him in Kent. And 
I think it an act of justice, due to his worth and his great 
exertions, to say, that he was a man of distinguished pietjv 
integrity, humanity, and veracityr But hia worK raised up 
against him such a host of enemies, and such a torrent of 
obloquy and invective poured in upon him from every quar- 
ter, that he sunk under the storm which assailed him, and 
became, in some degree at least, a victim to the. important 
contest in which he had so warmly engaged* It was^ how-* 
ever, a source of inexpressible comfort and satis&ictian W 
kiva, in his last moments>\that he had so streouoosly excst^^ 
himself in such a cause. — ^eb.' 28^ 1 803.. 
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tJODE OF LAWS for their protection, their 
Security, their encouragement, their imi* 
provement, and their conversion *• In fect^ 
Several of the most wealthy and rtiosl 
\vorthy proprietors of West India estates^ 

resident 

* Tde system of laWs here alluded to is ealled the cobs 
IroiRy and was first published in the 3rear 1685. That evyj 
of it which I have seen was printed at Paris in i2n)o. 1767^ 
It contains many admirable regulations respecting the diet; 
tiie clothing, the treatment, the government, the discipline, 
the morals, and the religion of the Negroes. Amongst other 
things, it obliges every planter to have his Niegroes baptized^ 
and properly instructed in the doctrines and duties of Qhristi- 
anity. It allows the slaves for these purposes, and for days 
bf rest, not only etety Sunday but every festitdl vwaliy ob^ 
served by the Romish church. It "does not permit any 
market to be held on Sundays or holidays. It prohibits, under 
ftevere penalties, all masters and managers from corrupting 
Uieir female slaves. It does not allow the Negro husband, 
Wife, and infant children, to be sold separately. It obliges 
the owners to maintain their old, infirm, and decrepit slaves* 
It forbids them the use of torture, or of immoderate and in- 
human punishments; If the Negroes are not fed and clothed 
as the laws prescribe, or if they are in any respect cruelly 
treated, they may apply to the Procureur^ who is obliged by 
ills office to protect and redress them. Such is the humane 
fttttntioB of the French nation to their slaves. Many excel* 
leat laws have also been made in favour ol the Indians em* 
l^oyed by the Spaniards in South America. And besides 
th^se, every district of Indians has a pbot£ctor; clergymen, 
paid by government, are appointed to instruct them ; and the 

B D 2 principal 
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resident as well in this country as in th* 
Islands, have of late begun to see thi* 
matter in the right point of view. Thej 
have given repeated injunctions to thei* 
agents and managers, both to mitigate the 
hardships and promote the instruction of 
heir Negroes ; and the planters in general 
are no longer alarmed with an imagination 
which was formerly enterta:ined, that whea 
their Negroes become Christians, they 
cease to be slaves; and that in proportion 
as they are more religious, they grow less 
faithful, active, and industrious. Add to 
this, that the last war^ amidst a multitude 
of evils, such as war necessarily produces, 
has been attetided with one accidental 
effect, which, whatever may be thought of 
it in a commercial view, I do not s crvple, 
in a religious one, to call a blessing. It has 
very greatly impeded and diminished that, 
opprobrious traffic, in which this country 

lias 

principal ecclesiastics are empowered to inform and admenisb 
the civil magistrates, if any Indians are deprived of their jusf 
right*. The Negroes live there not only in easb but in 
luxury. See Robertson's History of Ameriea, ist cdk. 4to^ 
vol iir pp. 350, 368. 374. 377. 493. 
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has for a long time taken the lead, the 
shve-trade on the coast of Africa. The con- 
sequence of this has been, that several of the 
West India planters have been induced to 
threat their slaves, especially the females and 
their children, with more than ordinary ten- 
derness and indulgence, in order to supply 
their want of Negroes by their own natural 
population*. Should this wise and humane 
practice become an established and universal 
custom, it would exceedingly facilitate tha 

work 

* There can be little doubt but that this might easily be 
effected by proper care and attention; by granting^articular 
privileges^ rewards^ and even freedom, to the mothers of largf!^ 
Dsimilies; by allowi^ig more ease and better .nourishment to 
the Kegroes ; by impressing early and strongly upon their 
tninds the belief and the practice of the Christian religion, 
^hich can alone restrain that unbounded and promiscuous 
commerce with their women, which (by the acknowledg- 
ment of the planters themselves) is the principal obstacle to 
their natural increase ; and by a variety of other expedients 
^vrhich humanity and sound policy would naturally dictate* 
4nd although this might be attended perhaps at first with 
some trifling expense, and with some small abatement of 
present exertion ; yet all this would be amply overpaid 
by the prodigious savings of what is usually expended in 
the purchase of fresh slaves, and by the great and acknow-p 
iedged superiority of home-born Negroes to those imported 
from Africa* See Long's History of Jamaica, pp* 43!^^ 

437>439- . .. 
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work both of instruction and conversion, by 
furnishing a succession of young Negro ca^* 
techumens, well acquainted with the Englislt 
language, familiarized to the English cus^i 
toms, and uncorrupted by those heathenish 
principles and savage manners with which 
the constant importation of fresh slaves froni 
Africa has never failed to infect them, and 
to obHterate in a few weeks all those senti-^ 
ments of .morality and religion which it had 
been the work of years to impress upoq 
their minds. 

These surely are considerations which 
^flfprd the Society much fairer prospects of 
iniccess than it has ever yet had. The har-i 
vest in this quarter promises to be much 
more pjenteo.us than we have hitherto found 
it, and ^iiay well encourage us to bestow more 
of our attention upon it, and to send more 
labourers into it. Whenever this resolution 
is taken, we shall undoubtedly, think it ne*. 
pessary and right to begin with the Negroesi 
pn our tru3tTe3tates \i\ Barbadoes '^ j; to try 

how 

* Certaih liMids in Barbadoes, bequeathed to the Socie^ 
1^ General Coddrisgtoa in trust £or particular a»^ specific^ 
In bis will. 
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iiow fer th^ work of conversion can actually 
be earned, to put in practice every possible 
elKpocfient, first to civilize, and then to make 
them, what they undoubtedly may be made, 
anot merelyVidiwm^i/, but retf Z Ghristianis. The 
Society has indeed always shown a most 
kudaUe solicitude both for the temporal 
9Xid eternal welfiirc of the slaves employed 
oft their plantations. They have given the 
most positive and preremptory^ orders to their 
managers to treat them with the utmost 
tenderness and humanity. They have ap- 
pointed a catechist for the sole purpose of 
instructing them in the doctrines and duties 
of Christianity, They have taken care that 
their Negroes shall be regularly summoned 
to divine worship, and enjoy, without in-t 
terruptibn, the sacred relst they arc entitled 
to on the Lord's day. For this purpose 
they hiave allowed them for their own use 
the afternoon also of ^he preceding day; and 
their journals are full of the strongest and 
most earnest injunctions to their catechist to 
exert his utmost zeal in impressing a right 
sense of religion on the minds of their slaves ; 
a point which the Society declare^in then* 

D D 4 lettera 
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letters that it is impossible for them ever to 
give up *. These, it must be owned, are wise 
and truly Christian regulations, and highly 
.suitable to the character of this venerable 
Society. But it is greatly to be doubted 
whether these directions have always been 
punctually compHed with in the degree and 
to the extent proposed ; or if they have, there 
is but too much reason to fear, that they have 
by no means fully answered the good inten^- 
tions of the Society. The truth is, these are 
-excellent beginnings, but they are onlj/ begin- 
nings pf an etFectual and vital conversion of 
the Negroes. A foundation is laid, but it 
must be laid, I apprehend, still broader and 
deeper, before it will bear a superstructure of 
-sufficient strength and solidityy *^ and so fitly 
framed together as to grow into a holy tem- 
ple unto the Lord, and a permanent habi- 
tation of God through the Spiritf ." It is, 
in short, the clear and decided opinion of 
•every man who has considered the subject 
thoroughly, and has had opportunities of ob- 
serving and studying, for a long course of 
years, the temper, the disposition, the man- 
ners, 

. * Sec the Society's Journala, J769. f Ephes. ii. 21, 22. 
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fierS) the capacities, the treatments and th^ 
i!K>ndi$ion of our Negro alaves^ that in their 
present state of debasement and degradation 
3unk as they are below the level of the hor 
-man species ; treated merely as animal$ 
doomed to labour ; cut off a^niost entirely 
from the protection of the state, and the^idr 
vantages of social life, with scarce any 3ub^ 
stantial comforts and indulgences to cheer 
their spirits, to excite their ambition, to en- 
courage their hopes, they are hardly capable 
of receiving any deep and lasting impressions 
of religion. In fact, q, certain degree of imt- 
provement and civilization has been always 
found necessary to prepare the mind for thp 
admission of the divind truths of Reveja^. 
tion: and, unless the soil is a little tilled and 
dres3ed, and meliorated by a proper course 
of cultivation, the gpod seed will scarce evey 
strike root in it, or at leasttake such firm holc^ 
Upon it as to spring up with health and vigour, 
and " bying forth fruit to perfection/' If 
ever then we hope to make any considerabljfe 
progress in our benevolent purpose of com- 
/municating to our Negroes the benefits and 
fhe blessings of rdigiop,^ we must first givft 

them 
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them Mme of the benefits atad the blessing 
of society and of oiviliaed gdvenitoeiit. We 
must, as far ^ is possible^ attach tbettr a;n4 
l^ir familfes biseparably to the soii ; m^i^ 
gi^e them a little mterest init i must indul^ 
them with a few rights and privileges to bfe 
tanxious fer ; must secure them by fis:ed Imh^ 
from injury and insult; must inform their 
minds, porrect their morals, accustom thelE 
to the restraints of legal marriage, to the care 
of a femily, and the comforts of domestic life; 
must improve and advance their conditibn 
l^radually, as^ they are able to bear it ; and 
even allow a certain number of the most de^ 
fjerving to work out their freedom by degrees 
(according tp the plan said to be established 
in seine of the Spanish settlements) as ^ re^ 
ward of superior merit and iiviastry, amd of 
an uncommon progress in the knowledge imd 
the practice of Christianity *, 

All 

* The Spanish regulation here alluded to, is saSd to 
have taken place at the Havannah ; and is as follows. As 
^oon as the slave is landed, his name, price^ &c. are entered 
in a puhHc register ; and the master is obliged by law to 
allow him one working day in every week to himself, 
besides Sunday ; so that if he chooses to work for his 
master oji th^t day, he receives the wages of £^ |r^^-m^ 

foe 
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AjU this may be dooe, as they who are best 
acquainted with the subject have asserted^ 
^ad I think proted, without the smallest in*^ 
jury to the rights, the property, or the emo^ 
lumen ts of the planter ; and were a plan of 
this nature introduced first into the Society^s 
Wtetesj (iiere is every reason in the world to 

expect 

for it ; and vrh^teyer h^ gains \iy bis latxmr on that day 
is 80 secured to him by law, that the master cannot de-^ 
prive him of it. As soon as the slave is able to pur- 
4:ha8e another working day, the master is obliged to sell 
\X to him at a proportionable price, viz* one-fifth part of 
)iis original cost; and so likewise the remaining four 
days, at the same rate, as soon as the sleeve is able to 
redeem them: a^r which- he is absolutely free* — See 
Mr* Sharpy's A§ipeniix to the Just JJmitation <;f Slcvoerf, 
&c. p. 53. 

There is something wonderfully pleasing and benevolent 
in this institaltioD. It were greasy to be wished that 8om6 
^xpedienl; of. this kind might be tried at least as an expert-! 
ment, in some of the English islands. It is believed (on very 
just grounds, and after the maturest consideration of the 
subject) by men of great judgment and long experience it\ 
the management of West India estates, that if the Negroes 

• 

on any of our plantations were emancipated gradually 
(for every improvement of their situation must be very 
gradual) in some such way as is here proposed, and retained 
afterwards by their owners as day^-labourers at a certain 
fair stipulated price, it yrould be an alteration no less ad* 
vantageous to tb^ planter than J^ind and compassionate to ^ 
^lie If egro. 
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expect £rom it the most beneficial coBse- 
/^uences, not only in a religious, but even ia 
a lucrative view* . In the present situatioa 
indeed of those estates, it cannot well be at^ 
tempted. The embarrassments in which, by 
z» series of the most unfortunate incidents, 
th6y have for some time past been involved, 
have rendered it necessary for the Society to 
part with the management of them for a few 
years out of their own hands, which will ren^ 
der it unadvisable, and indeed impracticable, 
to establish for the present, in their full ex-^ 
tent, the regulations now proposed. Yet still 
if any thing here suggested should, seem to 
deserve the Society's attention, they may at 
least allow it to have some share in their de-*- 
liberations; they maybe fgrming^ digesting, 
and arranging their future measures with a 
view to this great object, and be gradually 
preparing the way for the con^ple^e execu^- 
tion of them at a proper time ; in which there 
qan be no doubt but they will have the 
hearty concurrence ai^d assistance of that 
worthy and benevolent member of the So-f 
<!iety, to whom they have for the present con- 
signed their West Indian property. 

With 
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' With regard to our missionaries in North 
America, in what st!ate they will remain 
after the great change which has so recently 
taken place on that continent, is as yet 
unknown ; and therefore at present nothing 
inore can with propriety be said concerning 
them than this ; that the interests c^ thci 
Church of England in America will never 
be willingly abandoned by this Society; 
and that we shall ever retain, and, as far as 
we are able, give the most substantial proofs 
that we do entertain, a just and deep sense 
of the merits of those excellent persons 
among our missionaries, who, amidst the 
dangers and distresses of war, have pre- 
iserved their fidelity unshaken, and through 
a long course of the severest trials have 
persevered uniformly and steadily in the dis- 
charge of their duty to their country, to the 
Society^ and to the several congregatio,ns 
entrusted to their care. 

But there is still another point which calls 
at present for some part of our attention; I 
mean the English Protestants in the pro- 
vince of Canada. They are now said to 
amount to several thousands, settled in 
different parts of the country^ and at con- 
siderable 
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sidemble distances from each otben F(n' 
the instractioQ of all these there sdre no 
more than three Protestant clergymen, and 
those all foreigners, appointed and paid bj 
Government. There is not in the whc^e pro- 
vince a single EngUsh clergyman of our 
own communion, nor is there a single church 
belonging to the Protesitants, they being 
obliged to make use of the Romish chapels* 

Every one must be sensible that such a 
provision as this, for the support of pubUd 
worship among our Protestant brethren in 
Canada, is exceedingly inadequate to their 
wants, and loudly calls for some addition and 
improvement. One should naturally hope 
that Government itself would, on a proper 
representation of the case, extend its pro* 
tection and assistance to so many deserving 
subjects, and increase the establishment of 
Protestant ministers in proportion to the 
great increase of Protestant inhabitants ; to 
which probably there will now be very 
considerable accessions from the othet 
American provinces. In the meanwhile thi^ 
Society will perhaps think it necessary to 
pay some regard to those parts of Canada, 
where the English Protestants are most 

destitute 
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destitute of proper religious instruction^ and 
most remote from all opportunities of join- 
ing in that mode of public Mrorship which i» 
conformable to their religious sentiments. 

Every ejtertion, however, Uiat the Society 
tnay think fit to make in these respects, will 
be perfectly consistent with that great and 
necessary work which has been recommend-* 
ed in this discourse. The proper period for 
carrying the whole of it into execution must 
undoubtedly, for the reasons already as- 
^gned) be at some distance ; but the first 
steps towards it may certainly be taken 
without delay. We may, at least, inquire 
tnofe exactly into the effects produced by 
the labours of our Catechist on our own 
Negroes. We may send, if it should appear 
iiecess£a*y, fresh instructions to him, and 
tnay appoint missionaries to such of the 
plantations as are wilhng to receive them.. 
JFrom these beginnings we may advance by 
degrees towards the completion of oiu: de- 
sign, till our plantation ' become (what I 
trust it will one day be) a model for all the 
West India islands to imitate ; till it exhibit 
to the world a spectacle no less singular in 
its kindy than honourable^ to us and our 

religion. 
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teligion, a little society of truly ChnstiaH 
Negroes, impressed with a just sense, and 
living in the habitual practice, of the sevei^l 
dirties they owe to God, to their mastenr, 
to their fellow-laboui'ers, and themselves: 
governed hy fixed lawSy and by the exactesi 
discipline, yet tempered with gentleness 
and humanity; enjoying some little share 
of the comforts and advantages of social 
and domestic life ; seeing their childreii 
educated in the principles of. morality and 
religion ; performing their daily tasks with 
alacrity and fidelity; looking up to their 
toasters, as their friends, their protectors, 
and benefactors; and consoling themselves 
fcjr the loss of their liberty and their native 
land, by the care taken to " make their 
yoke easy and their burthen light,^' to 
civilize their manners, to enlarge their un* 
derstandings, to reform their hearts, and to 
open to them a prospect into a better and 
a happier country, where all tears shall be 
wiped from their eyes, and where sorrow 
and slavery shall be no more. 

A scene such as this, which is faf, I am 
persuaded, from being a visionary idea, would 

^^ be 
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be delightfiil to humanity ; would form a 

NEW SCHOOL FOR PIETY AND VIRTUE 

IN THE WESTERN WORLD, a Seminary of 
religion for all the slaves of the neighbouring 
plantations ^nd islands, perhaps ultimately 
for the whole coast of Africa ; would be an 
example of decency, of order, of harmony, 
of industry, of happiness, which the other 
planters would find it impossible to resist ; 
and would more effectually confute the va- 
rious objections that have been made to the 
conversion of the African slaves, tlian all the 
speculative arguments in the world *. 

And 

* Every thing here proposed, with respect to the Negroes 
belonging to the Society's estate in Barbadoes, might be 
effected without difficulty, if a missionary well qualified for 
the business was sent there, with a good appointment, for the 
sole purpose of instructing the slaves in die principles of 
morality and religion. 

And that a gwicra/ conversion of the Negroes to Christianity 
is no visionary or romantic project, but perfectly practicable, 
and that it wcNiid be in the highest degree beneficial, both 
to the Negroes themselves and to tbeir proprietors, by im- 
proving their morals, and promotingtheir increase, by render- 
ing them more 'coutejit with their situations, more diligent 
in their labours, more attached to their masters, is evident 
from the report made on the subject to the committee of 
privy-council (which sat in the year 1788 to examine evi* 

VOL. !• E E ^««<^« 
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And let us not be deterred from this noble 
undertaking by the apprehensicm of that ad- 
ditional 

dence on the slave trade, and at which I constantly assisted) 
by the governors and legislators of almost all our West 
India Islands. And' it is further confirmed beyond a doubt^ 
by actual experience^ by the astonishing success which ha9 
attended the labours of the Moravian missionaries in the 
Danish islands of St. Thomas^ St. Croix, and St« John, and 
more particularly in the i^and of Antigua, where there are 
now near 10,000 Negroes under their direction, who are not 
only baptized, but carefully instructed in the doctrines and^ 
duties of revealed religion, and are not merely nominal but 
real christians. And so much do their converts exceed all the 
unconverted slaves in sobriety, industry, honesty, fidelitjr, 
end obedience to their masters, that all the planters in that 
island are anxious to have their Negroes placed linder their 
care. A very satisfactory statement of these important and 
decisive facts may be found in a paper sent from Antigua, 
and inserted in the very valuable report of the committee of 
privy council above mentioned. 

In the speech made by Mr. Charles Ellis in the House of 
Commons, on his moving for a gradual termination of the 
-slave-trade, in the year 1 797, that gentleman strongly recom« 
mends a general plan for the instruction of the Negro 
slaves in the principles of morality and religion; and in 
consequence of his motion being adopted by the House, 
directions were actually sent by the Secretary of State to the 
governors of the West India islands, to promote in the most 
efifectual manner the moral and religious instruction of the 
Negroes. But I have not yet heard that any effectual mea* 
sures have hitherto been taken for that piirpose^ March iQ, 
J803, 
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ditional expense in which it may involve us* 
Tlie demands upoa us from other quairters^ 
where we have formerly expended consi- 
derable sums, will piobably be continually 
growing less and less ; the expenses incurred 
on account of our West Indian estates are 
now in a train of being gradu^iiiy repaid^ and 
even^ the savings from the missions noiir va^r 
, cant in America' (should it be found iriiprac-^ 
tfcable^ or un^viisable to re-establish th^m) 
w<)uld be mbre than sufficient to answer alt 
the purp(»es of the proposed undertaking; 
But should it even require more than our re- 
venues can supply, we need be under no ap^ 
preh^nsiott of wanting proper support. When, 
onoe^ i« is kntoWn that the civilization and the 
cddVfensioA of the Negrt) slaves is to be here^ 
after oi^ of the grand leading objects of ouSf 
pl(irtl3 laboUi^i^^ and^a propter and practicable 
pltth^r thht^i'pose is laid before the pub^^ 
lii^ evfei*y>45feitrt, evei^y 'teaindi will be open' on 
th&^^6t5Casi5ft> and there cisinttot be a doubt 
biit^ tfeft' the inct*iase of oat benefectidns 
affli^'^Tlbseripti^n^ will stfbtf "gi^atifyJOlif nlMt 
ittiigtiia^Mhh^^:^' It^ii irtij^sibie^ rfikt the 
g<*«Wfeidtyi^^ the feiinianity^ • 1 wSJ-addi the 
i :* :; E E 5 ^ justice, 
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justice, of the English nation, can suffer 
war half a million of their fellow-creatures ' 
to continue in ^the most deplorable state of 
heathenism, irreligion, and vice, without 
giving the Society every assistance that may 
be necessary to extricate them out of it. 
It would be glorious to Great Britain to 
take the lead in this benevolent and truly- 
Christian enterprise. And allow me to add, 
that it is peculiarly incumbent on the peo- 
ple of this kingdom to exert their utmost 
liberality in alleviating the miseries, both 
temporal and spiritual, of the wretched 
Africans ; since they have |3een for many 
years (till interrupted by the late war) more 
largely concerned in that inhuman mer- 
chandise of men, and have imported more 
slaves into the colonies than any other na- 
tion in Europe. By their means principally 
have many thousands, many millions, of hu- 
man creatures, been torn from their native 
land, from every blessing that was valuable, 
every connection t^at was dear to th^m ; 
and, after passing in their voyage through 
incredible hardships and difficulties, (under 
wliich great numbers of them actually 

"^ perish) 
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perish*) -have been landed in a country 
and among a people unknown to them ; and^ 
without any offence or feult of theirs, . hare 
been doomed to a perpetual servitude, a 
servitude too which they leave (the only 
inheritance they have to leave) entailed on 
their latest posterity -f. 

Let 

* In the passage, and in what is called the seasoning in the 
islands, one third of the new-imported Negroes is sometimes 
lost. Lorig's Hist of Jamaica, vol. ii. p. 434, and Benezefs 
Caution, &c, p. 40. In a late trial at Guildhall it appeared, 
tlfat a ship freighted with slaves, heing reduced to a great 
scarcity of water, 133 Negroes were hand-cuffed, and thrown 
into the sea ! 

'f In the year 1768, the number of slaves bought on the 
eoast of Africa was 104,100. Of these 53,100 were bought 
by British merchants. The constant annual importation, 
and of course the annual consumption, of Negroes in America 
and the West Indies, is supposed to have been of late years, 
on an average, about 60,000. The Abb^.Raynal states the 
total importation from Africa, since the first beginning of the 
«lave-trade, at nine millions of slaves. Hist, Fhil, vol. iv, 
p. 154* Surely it deserves consideration again and again, 
whether this cruel havoc might not be prevented, withouf 
am/ injury to the islands, by some one of the methods above 
suggested ; either by trying to cultivate the sugar-cane by 
enfranchised blacks, or by the abolition of the slave-trade 
at a certain distant period, or by giving such encourage* 
ment to the population of the Negroes in our islands, as 
might render their increase equal to the demand of the 
plantations, and preclude the heces^ty of any further im- 
portation from Africa. 

E E 3 
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Let then our countrymen make .haste to 
relieve, as far as they are able, the calamities 
they have brought on so large a part of the 
human . race ; let them endeavour to ^pe 
away the r^roach of having delivered over 
so many of their innocent fellow-creatures 
to a most heavy temporal bondage, both by 
contributing to soothe and alleviate that as 
nuchas possible, and by endeavouring to 
resciie them from the still more cruel bond- 
age of ignorance wd sin. JUet them, ip 
short, concur with the generous efforts of the 
Society, " to heal the broken^heartedj to 
preach deliverance to the cop^fim, and re- 
covering of sight to the blindy to set at 
** liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
" the acceptable year of the Lord/' 
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THAT the slave-trade to the coaat of 
Africa might without any material injury 
to our islands be abohshed by one of the 
methods mentioned in the last note to the 
preceding sermon, p. 421, has been repeat- 

« 

edly, and 1 think very satisfactorily proved. 
The attempts, however, that have been made 
to .carry into effect aiiy mode of abolition, 
have for the present failed, and the question 
is now probably at rest for many years. 
But although the main object of this great 
and memorable contest has been unfcMfi- 
nately lost, and the efforts of those^ truly 
great men, Who to their Timmortal thoiioar 
contended £ot the extinction of this o^oos 
traffic, have not 'been attended rwifli diiat 
complete success which might havte been 
expected from the justice of ftheir cause, the 
weight of their arguftients, the splendour 
of their talents,*and the unrivalled power of 
their eloquence, yet «till many important 
advantages have incidently arisen from the 
agitation of the question, and the cause of 

E E 4 humanity 
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humanity has upon the whole been a con* 
siderable gainer by the conflict. 

In the first place, many excellent regu- 
lations have been made respecting the 
vessels in which the negroes are conveyed 
from Africa to the West Indies,, and the 
mode of treating them durij^g their voyage; 
which have contributed most essentially to 
the preservation of their lives, and to the 
alleviation of the extreme misery they 
formerly endured in passing from one 
country to the other. 

s. Since the discussion of this question^ 
the condition of the Negro slaves in the 
British West India islands has been consi- 
derably meliorated. A much greater degree 
of lenity and gentleness has been exercised 
towards them, by the greater part of the 
West India proprietors, than is said to have 
generally prevailed in the islands twenty 
years ago. Their ease and comfort have in 
several instances been very humanely con- 
sulted, and some very salutary laws have 
been enacted for their protection, and 
security, especially in the islands of Jamaica 
and Grenada. 

3. Another 
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- 3. Another most important advantage, 
resulting from this contest, is that in the 
course of it, the nature of the slave-trade to 
the coast of Africa has been fully laid open 
to the world; all its horrors have been 
dragged forth to public view, and the grand 
point in dispute, on which the controversy 
chiefly turned, and the truth of which was 
for a long time most strenuously denied by 
the opposers of the abolition, I mean the 
injustice, the inhumanity, and the immora*^ 
lity of that trade, has been at length given 
up, even by several of the West India pro- 
prietors themselves, and those too of the 
most respectable characters and talents. 

I appeal in the first place, to the full, ex- 
plicit, and honourable confession of the late 
Mr. Bryan Edwards (the celebrated histo- 
rian of the West Indies, and an enemy to 
the abolition of the slave-trade) in his 
speech delivered at a free conference be- 
tween the council and assembly of the 
island of Jamaica^ on the 19th of November, 
1789. The passage I allude to is as follows : 

" I am persuaded that Mr. Wilberforce 
has been very rightly informed, as to tha 

manner 
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.manner in which slaves are genemlly pro- 
cured. The intelligence I have colleoted 
*frdm my own negroes abundantly ccyifirm 
•Mr. Wilberforce^s account ; and I have not 

the smallest doubt that in Africa the effects 

/■ 

of this trade are precisely such as he repre- 
sents them to be. Sir, tJie whole or greatest 
^rt of that immense continent i^ a field of 
warfere, apd desolation ; a wilderness in 
which the inhabitants are wolves toward 
ww;h other. That this soeiie of oppression, 
ifraud, treachery, and »blood, if rtot origi- 
nally occasioned, is in part (I «will not s^y 
wholly) upheld by the slave-trade,- i ^a^re 
not dispute. Every man 'in the sugar- 
islands may be convinced that it is so, 
who will inquire of any African negroes^ 
on their ^rst arrival, concerning the cir- 
cumstances of their captivity. The assertion, 
that a great many of them are criminals 
and convicts, is a mockery and insult ; nor 
can any thing be more fallacious than a 
comparative reference to the number of 
felons transported annually from England. '^ 
Mr. Edwards's speech at a Free Conferenccy 
^c— — p. lo. , 

In 
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In the next place, I appeal to the motion 
made by Mr. Charles Ellis, in the hpuse of 
commons, April 6, 1797, for adopting such 
measures as might gradually diminish the 
necessity of the slave**trade, and ultimately 
lead to its complete termination ; which 
motion (as we are informed by one of the 
speakers in that debate) was much to their 
honour, made at the general and almost 
unanimous desire of the whole West Indian 
-body m the house of commons, after many 
and deep consultations *. 

In the debate on this motion, Mr. Ellis 
candidly confesses that the slave-trade could 
not be considered in any other light than 
as a necessary evil -f ; and that if the ques^ 
tion were changed to a deliberation, whether 
a system should or should not now be 
established, which must depend for its 
future existence on a trade in slaves, the 
discussion might then be confined to the 
merits of such a trade ; and arguing simply 
on that principle, it would be impossible 
for any man of common humanity to hesitate 

ia 

*-Mr. Barham's speech, p. 56. 
t Mr. Ellis's speech, p. 38. 
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in foregoing whatever advantages might he 
expected from such a system'*; . 

It appears then from this spieech of Mr. 
Ellis, and still more from that of Mr. 
Edwards, that the merits of the trade arc 
craapletely abandoned, and the propriety of 
putting a termination to it admitted. The 
question is, therefore, now brought into a 
very narrow compass, and reduced to this 
single point ; what is the best and safest 
and most effectual mode of removing this 
dreadful scourge of so large a part of the 
human race. This will be the sole subject 
of consideration, if ever this great question 
shall be again resumed ; and when all the 
ability and wisdom of the two houses of 
parliament are directed to this single point 
now at issue, we may reasonably flatter our- 
selves that the decision of it will not meet 
with much diflficulty or much delay. 

* Mr. Ellis's speech, p. 2. 
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John xiii. 23. 



NOW THERE WAS LEANING ON JESUS^ 
fiOSOM ONE OF HIS DISCIPLES, WHOM 
JESUS LOVED. 

nnHE person here described, is St. John 
the Evangelist, the author of that Gos- 
pel which bears his name, and from which 
the text is taken. It was he who enjoyed the 
honourable distinction of being placed next 
to his divine Master, and of leaning on his 
bosom at supper. He was, moreover, always 
one of those whom our Lord admitted to his 
most confidential conversations and most iiv 
teresting transactions, especially in the last 
awfiil and affecting scenes of his life; and 
he is scarce ever mentioned by any other 

name 
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name than that of the disciple whom 
JESUS LOVED*. These circumstances plainly 
mark the favourite and the friend : and, on 
the other hand, if we advert a little to the 
conduct of St. John towards our Lord during 
the course of his sufferings, the very time 
when true friendship would be most apt to 
show itself, we shall discover in it plain indi- 
cations of a strong and tender affection. 

When our Saviour w as betrayed by Judas, 
and apprehended by the Jews, though St. 
John had at first, with all the other disciples, 
forsaken him and fled ; yet his affection soon 
got the better of his fears, and prompted 
him to follow his Lord, at the utmost hazard 
of his own life, into the palace of the high 
priest -f. St. Peter did the same, but in a 
very short time afterwards, exhibited a me- 
lancholy instance of humaii infirmity, and 
notwithstanding the most vehement and pas- 
sionate professions of inviolable attachment to 
Jesus, he denied him three times with execra- 
tions and oaths. St. John's way of nianifest- 
ing his sincerity was not by words, but by 

deeds. 

* John xiii. 23 ; xix. 26 ; xx. 2 ; xxi. 7. 26.' 
, fSeeLeCIerc, Doddridge, and otbetr conunentators on' 
Jd}ni xviii. 15^ 16. 
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deeds. He faithfully adhered to his divine 
Master in the very midst of his enemies, and 
with fond anxiety pursued him through all 
the various events of this distressful period 
of his life. ^ After Jesus was condemned and 
hung upon the cross, casting his eyes down 
from that\dreadful eminence, he saw among 
the crowd the *' discipje whom he loved 
" standing by *.'^ It does not iappear from 
the history that there were any other of the 
apostles that attended him in this last me^ 
laricholy scene, except St. John. They were 
terrified, it should seem, with the daiiger of 
openly espousing him at so critical a time. 
But, unawed by any such apprehensions, 
which all gave way to the ardour of his 
friendship, and the extremity of his grief, our 
evangelist placed himself as near as he could 
to the cross, to catch the dying looks, and 
to wait the last commands of his Loixi and 
friend. Those commands were soon given 
him, in the most affecting terms ; and the 
trust thien reposed in him was of such a nature 
as plainly showed what unbounded confi- 
dence his dying Master placed in his fidelity 

and 

* John xix. s6. 
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axid affection. For our Lord observing se- 
veral women, and among them his mother, 
standing near his cross, fixed in grief, hor- 
ror, and amazement, at that dreadful spec- 
tacle, he said to his mother, '* Woman, be- 
*• hold thy son I" Then turning towards St. 
John, " Behold thy mother ! * '' Words few 
^nd simple, but full of meaning, expressive 
of a thousand tender sentiments, both to- 
wards the distressed parent whom he left 
behind him, and the friend to whose care so 
sacred a pledge was committed. St. John 
instantly saw the meaning, and felt the force 
of this moving bequest. He considered our 
Lord's mother as, his own, and from that 
hour (as he himself with his usual modesty 
and simplicity tells us) " he took her to his 
" own home -f-.^' 

Nor did his affection for his departed friend 
terminate here. It was continued after his 
crucifixion, to his memory, his character, and 
his religion. After a long life spent in teach- 
ing and suffering for that religion, he con- 
cluded it with a work of infinite utility, the 
reyisal of the three Gospels already written, 

and 

• John 3^ix. 26, 27. t Ibid. 
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and the addition o£ his own to supply what 
they had omitted* With this view princi- 
pally he gires us several of our Saviour's dis- 
courses with his disciples, which are no 
where else to be met with ; and it is very 
observable, that these, as well as the many 
other occurrences of his life, which he in- 
troduces as supplemental to the other Evan- 
gelists, are such as set his beloved Master 
in the ; most amiable and graceful point of 
view, such as a favourite disciple would be 
most likely to select, and most disposed to 
enlarge upon. Of this kind, for instance, 
are our Saviour's discourse with the woman 
of Samaria ; ihe cure of the infirm man at 
the pool of Bethesda ; the acquittal of the 
woman taken in adultery; the description 
of the good she^^erd and his sheep ; the 
afFecting^ history of Lazarus ; the conde- 
scciKling and expressive act of washing his 
disciples feet; his inimitably tender ahd 
consolatory discourse to them just before 
his sufiering ; his most admirable prayer on 
the same occasion ; and his pathetic recom- 
mendation of his sheep to St. Peter aftet 
his resurrection ; These passages are to "be 
found <»iiy m St. J<)hii*s Gospel, and who- 
vaL. I. F F ever 
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ever reads them with attention will discover 
in them plain indications not only of a 
heaven-directed hand, but of a feeling and 
a grg^teful heart, simtten with the love of a 
departed friend, penetrated with a sense of 
his distinguished kindness, perfectly well 
informed, and thoroughly interested, in every 
tender scene that it describes^ soothing it- 
self with the recollection of little domestic 
incidents and familiar conversations, and 
tracing out not only the larger and more 
obvious features of the favourite character, 
but even those finer and more delicate 
strokes in it which would have eluded a 
less observing eye, or less faithful memory, 
than those of a beloved companion and 
friend. 

From this short detail it appears, that 
there subsisted between our Saviour and 
St. John a real, sincere, and tender friend- 
ship ; and this fact being established, will 
furnish us with some remarks, of no small 
importance to religion and to ourselves. 

The first is, that friendship, is perfectly 
consistent with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
the practice of every duty that it requires at 
our hands. Who, indeed, but must grieve if 

it 
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it was not ? Who but would grieve to finely 
that, in order to arrive at happiness in the 
next world, it is necessary to renounce one 
of the greatest blessings that can be pos-* 
sessed in this ? For although, indeed, both 
the merits and the pleasures of friendship 
have been sometimes, by ancient as well 
as modern writers, most extravagantly and 
injudiciously magnified ; yet after all, it 
must be allowed, that when it is fonned on 
right principles, and conducted with so- 
briety and good sense, there is something iii 
it so soothing, so congenial to the human 
mind; it is what the very best of men have 
been always so strongly disposed to cultivate 
and cherish ; it so improves every enjoy- 
ment, and so lightens every misfortune ; it is 
associated generally with so many excellent 
qualities ; it gives birth to so many generous 
sentiments, so many noble and diisinterested 
actions ; it is, in short, though not a virtue, 
yet something soTen/7iA:e a virtue, that no. 
one who has ever tasted the genuine satis- 
faction it affords, can willingly consent to 
part with it. He cannot easily be brought 
to believe that a religion, which not only 
allows but improves and 6xalt8 • every 

r F 2 " innocent 
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innocent and Fational enjoyment, ahould m 
this single instance assuQie a tone of rigour 
quite foreign to its Qjatural temper, and pre* 
elude us from o|ie of the sweetest consola^ 
tions that Y^as ever yet been found out for 
the various afflictions of life. And in fact 
there is no need for any such apprehensions. 
The example of our Lord himself is alone 
sufficient to satisfy us on this head. If He 
had his beloved companion and friend, we 
cannot surely be acting contrary to his 
sentiments, if we also have ours. 

But whence then, it is said, that remark- 
able silence of the Gospel on thi3 subject ? 
How comes it to pas$^ that on the article 
of friendship, which has so much exercised 
the eloquence of Pagan writer*^ w>t on^ 
syllable is to be found in the whole New 
Testament, not one precept or directioii^ 
not even the smallest degree of commen- 
dation bestowed upon it? The answer is 
obvious. To have made friendship aneces^ 
sary part of Christian obedirace would 
have been pr^pofit^oidui and absurd. For 
that similarity of disposition, and cx>inci- 
dence of sentiment aiui affection, (m whidi 
friendship is founded, do not depend scdely 

** on 
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on our own choice^ are not under the direc- 
tion of our own will ; and therefore could 
not possibly be the proper objects of a divitte 
commands Nor would it have been prudetit 
to have expressed in the Gospel any par- 
ticular approbation of this connection. It 
might have inflamed that propensity to it 
which nature had already made sufficiently 
stroiig, and which the injudicious encomiums 
of heathen moralists had raised to a roman- 
tic and a dangerous height. Our divine- 
Lawgiver showed his wisdom equally in what 
he eryjfoined, and what he left unnoticed. 
He knew exactly, what no Pagan philoso- 
pher ever knew, where to be silent and 
where to speak; It was not his intention, 
it was indeed far below his dignity, to say 
fine things upon popular subjects ; pleasing 
perhaps to a few, but utterly useless to the 
bulk of mankind. His object was of a much 
more important and extensive nature: to 
inculcate the plain, humble, practical duties 
of piety and morality ; the duties that were 
of universal concern and indispensable obli- 
gation, such as were essentially necessary, to 
our well-being in thi^ life, and our everlasting 
happiness in the next. Now the warmest 
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admirers of friendship cannot pretend to 
raise it into a duty^ much less into a duty of 
this high rank. It is a delightful, it is an 
amiable, it is often a laudable attachment; 
but it is not a necessary requisite either to 
the present welfare or the future salvation of 
mankind in general, and consequently is not 
of sufficient importance to deserve a distinct 
place in the Christian system. The utmost 
that could be done there was to show (and 
it was sufficiently shown by the example of 
our Lord) that a virtuous friendship does 
not miUtate against the spirit of his religion ; 
but is on the contrary, as we shall see pre- 
sently, improved and exalted by its precepts, 
and finds in them its best foundation and 
its firmest support. 

From the mere silence then of the Gospel 
on this subject, no inference can be justly 
drawn against the lawfulness of friendship. 
But it is urged further (and it is a circum- 
stance which seems to have had much 
weight with some very ingenious defenders 
of Revelation*) that it was one great object 
of the Christian religion to introduce into 
the world a temper of universal benevolence 

anci 

* Particularly the late Mr. Soame Jepyp?, ' 
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and good -will ; and with that view its busi- 
ness was, not to contract but to expand our 
affections as much as possible; to throw 
down all the little mean fences and parti- 
tions, within which the human heart is too 
apt to intrench itself, and lay it open to 
nobler views, and a larger and more liberal 
sphere of action. Hence it is imagined, that 
friendship must necessarily be inconsistent 
with the genius of that religion, because 
it lavishes on one object all that kindness 
and affection which ought to be diffused 
among the whole human race. And, inr 
deed, if friendship would be content with 
nothing less than the surrender of our 
whole stock of benevolence, without the 
least reserve for the rest of our fellow- 
creatures, it might well be deemed a mo- 
nopoly altogether incompatible with that 
free and general commerce of good offices, 
which the Gospel certainly meant to ex- 
tend to every quarter of the globe. But 
this surely is far from being a true state of 
the case. We may discharge every tender 
office that friendship can demand, without 
neglecting any of those social duties which 
Revelation enjoins. There are various gxa- 
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dations of affection, corresponding to tlje 
various relations of life, all in perfect con- 
cord one with another, and contributing 
each their respective parts towards the com- 
position of that harmony which ought to 
.reign throughout the whole,- Connubial 
tenderness, filial affection, fraternal fondness, 
p9.rental love, all these are partial attach- 
ments, no less than friendship, yet these most 
certainly the (Gospel does not forbid. Why 
then should friendship be thought less re- 
concileable than these with the /temper of 
our religion? The truth is, the design of 
Christianity was not to ej^^iw^wA, but tore- 
gulate only, and reduce to their proper dimen- 
sions, all our private and personal connections. 
Within the wide circumference of Christian 
charity, it allows us to form as many smaller 
circles of benevolence as we please. It re- 
quires- only that our affections should move 
in them under the control of that sovereign 
law of UNIVERSAL LOVE, which, like the 
great principle of attraction in the ma- 
terial world, is diffused throughout our moral 
system, to guide, direct, and regulate the 
whole, and to restrain within proper limits 
every subordinate sentiment and inferior 

movement 
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movement of the soul. Under these re- 
strictions, so far is Christianity from being 
adverse to any virtuous connections, that it 
actually provides a remedy for the greatest 
imperfection under vrhich they labour. It 
does, what in the fond hour of affection has 
been often wished, but, till the Gospel ap- 
peared, wished in vain; it renders our friend- 
ships immortnl. It revives that union which 
death seems to dissolve; it restores us again 
to those whom we most dearly loved, in that 
blessed society of "just men made perfect," 
which is to form, probably, one great part 
of our fehcity in heaven. 

II. But, secondly; the example of our 
Lord, in selecting one beloved disciple, does 
not only give his sanction to friendship, but 
it teaches us also what sort of friendship it is 
that he allows and authorizes. For, whatever 
those qualities were which attracted his no- 
tice, and conciliated his affection, in the per- 
son of St. John, these, we may be sure, are 
the proper constituents of a legitimate, a 
Christian friendship. Now it does not appear 
that St. John was distinguished by any of 
those showy intellectual accomplishments 

which 
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which are of all others most apt to strike our 
fancy and captivate our hearts, although, in 
fact they are often much better calculated 
for the amusement of a convivial hour, than 
for that constant fund of comfort and satis- 
faction through life, which we naturally ex- 
pect from a well-formed friendship. That 
which principally attracts our notice, in his 
writings, and in his conduct, is a simplicity 
and singleness of heart, a fervent piety, an 
unbounded benevolence, an unaffected mo- 
desty, humility, meekness, and gentleness of 
disposition. These are evidently the great 
characteristic virtues that took the lead in 
his soul, and break forth in every page of his 
Gospel and his Epistles. These then are the 
qualities we ought principally to regard in 
the choice of our friends, and to cultivate in 
ourselves, if we would conciliate and preserve 
their affections. Now.it is very observable, 
that these qualities are the very virtues which 
are properly styled evangelical^ which the 
Christian revelation more peculiarly recom- 
mends, and which distinguish it from all other 
religions that ever appeared in the world. A 
friendship, therefore, founded on these prin- 
ciples, 
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clples, is, strictly apd properly speaking a 
Christian friendship 9 and it will be the direct 
opposite of those celebrated instances of 
Pagan friendship, of which we hear so much 
in ancient story. The characteristics of these 
commonly were, a haughty and overbearing 
spirit; a vindictive, implacable, and impetu- 
ous temper; an intrepidity superior to every 
danger, and every consideration of justice, 
honesty, and humanity, in behalf of those 
partners in their iniquit}'^ whom they choose 
to call their friends. Such wild extravagan- 
cies as these, as well as those confederacies 
in vice, which young men, even now, some- 
times compliment with the name of friend- 
ship, are indeed diametrically opposite to the 
genius of Christianity. But it would be as 
unfair to take our ideas of friendship from 
these corrupt perversions of it, as to form 
our notions of liberty from the excesses of 
a lawless rabble, or our sentiments of re- 
ligion from the ravings of a delirious enthu- 
siast. To know what friendship really is, 
we must look for it in that sacred reposi- 
tory of every thing great and excellent, 
the Gospel of Christ. We shall there not 
only see it actually existing in its utmost 

perfection 
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perfection in the person of Christ and his 
beloved disciple; but we shall find that 
almost all the virtues on which his religion 
lays the greatest stress, have a natural ten* 
dency to generate it in our soub. Examine 
only the several branches of benevolence, a« 
they lie in the sacred writings, and especially 
in tliat exquisite picture of charity which is 
drawn by the masterly hand of St. Paul *, 
and yoil will perceive that nothing is more 
easy than to graft upon them a firm and last- 
ing friendship. They contain all the right 
principles and rudiments of that delightful 
sentiment ; and these being once fairly laid 
before the world, every man was left (as it 
was fit he should be) to make the application 

' of them himself, at his own discretion, tathe 
purposes of friendly union, according as in- 
clmation led, or oppo-rtunity invited him. 
There can want nothing more tbttn the con- 

^ eurrence of two congenial minds to kmdle 
these sparks of friendship into a flame, much 
purer, I apprehend, and brighter, and more 
permanent, than ever glowed within the 
breast of a heathen. 

From the whole then of this inquiry, it 

appears, 

* 1 Cor. xiii. \ 
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appears, that whoever cultivates the duties 
prescribed by the Gospel, will be of all others 
the best qualified for a virtuous friendship. 
But what is of far more consequence to the 
world in general, he will also be the best 
qualified to live happily without it. Friend- 
ship is a blessing which, like many others 
in this world, fells to the lot of few. It de- 
penda so much on constitution, on accident, 
on a concurrence of circumstances which so 
rarely meet, and which no one can command, 
that by far the greater part of mankind pass 
through the world, and pass through it very 
comfortably too, without ever having the 
good fortune to find that person whom they 
can with strict propriety call ^friend. Had 
then the Gospel given ever so many precepts 
or directions on the subject of friendship, 
to a few refined philosophic minds, they 
might jperhaps have been of some use. But 
it was not for these only, it was for the 
mvitUude also, for the people at large^ that 
the Gospel was' designed. And to these it 
must be no small satisfaction \q find, that 
a connection which they often want the 
inclination, and oftener still the power, ltd 

form, 
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form, is not enjoined, is not recommended^ 
is not even mentioned, in the Gospel, and 
that they may go to heaven extremely well 
Mrithout it. A faithful friend is indeed, as 
the son of Sirach no less justly than elegantly 
expresses it, the medicine of life*. And 
happy they are who find it. But to those 
who do not, or by any fatal accident are 
deprived of it, Christianity has other medi- 
cines, other consolations in store. It has 
pleasures to bestow, which will amply coun- 
tervail those of the sincerest and firmest 
friendship. It gives that peace of mind, 
which nothing in this world, not even friend- 
ship itself, can give. It secures to us the 
favour of that Being who is able to be our 
friend indeed. Our earthly friends may 
deceive, may desert us, may be separated 
from us, may be converted into our bitterest 
enemies. But our heavenly Friend has de- 
clared (and he is one that may be trusted) 
that if we adhere faithfully to him he will 
never leave us nor forsake us-f-. It is, in 
short, in every man's power to be, if he 
pleases, though notprecisely in the same sense 
that St. John was, yet in a very importan t 

sense, 

* Eccleg. xi. 16. f Heb. xiii. 5. 
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sense, the friend of Christ. We have our 
Saviour's own word for it. ^ " Ye are my 
*' friends/^ says he to his disciples, " if ye 
" do whatsoever I command you*/' Nay, 
he has assured us that he will consider every 
real Christian as united to him by still 
closer ties. This assurance is given us in 
one of those noble strains of divine elo- 
quence which are so common in the sacred 
writings. Our Lord being told that his 
mother and his brethren stood without, 
desiring to speak with him, he gives a turn 
to this little incident, perfectly new, and in- 
expressibly tender and effectionate. " Who 
" is my mother?*' says he, " and v/ho are 
" my brethren.'^ And he streched forth 
" his hand towards his disciples, and said, 
" Behold my mother and my brethren. For 
" whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
" which is in heaven, the same is my bro- 
** ther, and sister, and mother -f-.'' 

• John XV. 14. t Matt, xii. 46 — 50. 
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